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~ KQDL SUPER LIGHTS 


Only 9 mg"tar’in both sizes. 


And KGDLS refreshing 
coolness, foo. 

At last.a low"tar” 
menthol cigarette 
with satistying 
taste. 























SUPER 
LIGHTS 


LOW TAR- METH, 


_mg.tar’ | 
in both sizes. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | 9 mg, “tar,” 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 








Nobody Like You Service. 
We stole the idea from your father. 


Gota little problem? Just ask dad. When an Equitable Agent plans Equitable Agent available to answer 
It's always been that way. He just your insurance program, heorshe _ your questions. And help you plan 


can't do enough for you. plans it around your specific needs _ for your family’s needs. 

At The Equitable, our whole and goals. We call that a lifetime of Equitable 
approach to life insurance is built Nobody else’s Service. Nobody Else Like You 
around the same idea. And when you buy insur- Service. But don’t thank us, 

We call it Nobody Else Like ance from The Equitable, FOUITABLE thank your dad 
You Service. you'll always have an It was his idea 


Nobody Else Like You Service 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N.Y. NY 



































One stop shopping shouldn't overlook a young child’s appetite for knowledge. 

Rand McNally’s Mass Market books are based on familiar heroes, traditional subjects, folk 
tales and popular characters. They are available as stories, puzzles, coloring books, activity 
boxes, cutouts and slates. You will probably find most of them everywhere. In all fifty 
states. Australia. New Zealand. England. And translated versions in France, Hong Kong, 


Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Holland te and Japan. Wherever you shop. 
~~ - 





Rand M€Nally 
the children’s world 


and 
you thought 
we just made 
maps 











respondents during most of the 
1960s. Since 1971, 
have been able to send reporters 
there, and late last year we re- 
opened our Johannesburg bureau, 
closed since 1962. Our new bureau 
chief, William McWhirter, who had 
orders from New York to “cover ev- 
eryone and everything,” was some- 
what apprehensive. Says he: “No 
one knew whether this was to be 
one of the shortest recorded assign- 
ments in the magazine’s history.” 
To his surprise, from the mo- 
ment of his arrival and especially 
during his reporting for this week’s 
cover story, McWhirter found all 


however, we a 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


FS. several reasons, including our coverage of the bloody 
Sharpeville riots and other South African racial troubles, 
the Republic of South Africa refused to give visas to TIME cor- 


classes and races of South Africans willing, even eager, to co- 
operate. “This country has a surprising effect on everyone 
today,” he says. “Our office is more like a firehouse than a bu- 
reau, with some 50 incoming calls daily. The whole country 
wants to talk. It is as if everyone has been put on a think-tank-a- 
day alert on South Africa’s future.” McWhirter interviewed Min- 
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Cover: Certain of vic- 
tory in this month's 
elections, South Afri- 
ca's Vorster flouts for- 
eign pressures to abol- 
ish apartheid. So do 
his Afrikaners, a 
unique “white tribe” 
on a continent of 
black tribes. Can they 
resist? For how long? 
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ister of Justice James Kruger on the Stephen Biko affair, and 
has met with Afrikaner students, Boer families, colored leaders 


and young black militants. “One disheartening thing that has 


happened in the past few months,” he says, “is the growing sus- 
picion in Soweto, the black ghetto outside Johannesburg, to- 
ward all whites. When I first arrived, a black friend was enough, 





William Smith 


then a press card, then an Amer- 


ax anwd 


gain their trust.” 

The story was researched by Se- 
nior Researcher Ursula Nadasdy 
de Gallo and written by Associate 
Editor William E. Smith, who was 
Nairobi bureau chief in the 1960s 
and has written many of our Af- 
rica stories during the past eight 
years. “When I arrived in Africa, 
there were already hints of this dra- 
ma,” recalls Smith. “The tension 
has been building there for a long 
time, and it is heightened by the 
fact that all the principals involved 
are so passionately and irrevocably 


> 


win 


committed.” That passion and commitment have made South 
Africa one of the most important political stories in the world 


CAM P. Dowden 


today 





ican accent. Today it is difficult to | 
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The Nation: In the off- 
year elections, voters 
come on strong for 
caution. » Jimmy 
Carter speaks up for a 
watered-down jobs 
bill. » The militant 
homosexuals’ feud 
with Singer Anita 
Bryant takes an ugly 
turn 








The World 

Violence snaps the 
cease-fire on Israel's 
border, » Despite talk 
of peace, Moscow's 
birthday show was 
pretty brawny 


98 

Science 

The world’s most pro- 
lific finder of celestial 
objects has discovered 
what may prove to be 
the solar system's 
tenth planet 
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Books 

A colorful cornucopia 
of children’s books 
featuring talking mice 
and bearded gnomes, 
magic, masks and 
marvels for every age 


103 

The Press 

CBS wins a battle in its 
four-year war with an 
ex-Army officer over a 
libel charge and gains 
new ground for other 
journalists. 


70 

Economy & Business 
Who runs economic 
policy? The Adminis- 
tration lacks a clear 
voice. » A tightly or- 
ganized gambling op- 
eration in Nevada 


106 

Living 

Vintners prove that 
noble European 
grapes will flourish 
and provide good wine 
in many US. regions 
besides California 
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Cinema 

Semi-Tough and The 
Turning Point are hol- 
iday winners. Making 
his movie debut in He- 
roes, the Fonz fares 
less well 


119 

Medicine 

A fatty little molecule 
cuts the risk of heart 
attack. » Could it be 
that the cure for 
schizophrenia is dial- 
ysis, not analysis? 
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The Cover: Illustration by James McMullan 
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The Sexes: After a 
decade of sexual rev- 
olution, sharp contro- 
versy still rages over 
issues like homosexu- 


y ality and abortion 


What do Americans 
really think about var- 
ious aspects of sex? An 
exclusive poll offers 
some answers 
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Essay 

Why has voluntary 
energy conservation 
flopped so badly in the 
U.S.? The reason may 
lie in the national 
character 


122 

Sport 

A New York veteri- 
narian is suspected of 
swapping horses in a 
Belmont betting sting 
Opportunity to cheat 
grows with the sport 
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Energy 
Billion-dollar 
lawsuits probe Gulf 
Oil's role in the dis- 
banded—but fabu 
lously successful 
—uranium cartel 
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paannessnie CARD ee os eee 


$107626 
{oll tree reservations 800-228-9650 


JOHN SMITH 





977 Budget Rent a Car Corporation, Chicago, Hlinor + menebeias 





The Budget Super Rez Club is the 
super fast way to rent a Car. When 
you're a member, one quick call 
means the size car you want will be 
ready and waiting. Your contract has 
been filled out in advance. Just sign 
and drive. It couldn’t be quicker. 

And, because nobody hates saving 
money, Budget combines all this with 
the low rates that made us famous. 
Why wait? Join the club now. 

Budget features Lincoln-Mercury 


and other fine cars in _ 
every size. For — 
Super Rez Club =: ‘d 
membership, 
or worldwide 


reservations, call toll-free: 


800-228-9650 


Budget 


rent a Car 
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WHEN YOU'RE NOT IN A RUSH 


TO CATCH UP 


YOU'VE GOT 


THE TIME TO 


BUILD THINGS RIGHT: 


At Pioneer high fidelity, we've always 
made it a habit to try and introduce incredibly 
refined high fidelity components long before 
Our competition. 

Last year, for example, we brought out 
the interesting little item shown above. The 
Pioneer $X1250. The world’s first truly high 
powered receiver. With the unique ability to 
crank out 160 watts per channel? 

Naturally, the SX1250 caused quite a 
stir. And it caused our competition to hastily 
introduce a bevy of their own high powered 
receivers. But unlike the others, the SX1250 
wasnt thrown together in a hurry. And the 
time and care that went into it can both be 
seen and heard. 

Inside, for example, you'll find that we 
took the time to shield every critical section 
from electrical interference. So things like 
your neighbor's CB broadcasting wont 
interfere with your listening. 

Our pre-amp circuit was designed with 
the unheard of phono overload level of SOO 
millivolts. Which means that the loudest, most 


>. 


THE SX1250. 





dynamic section of any record won't sound 
distorted. 

Andwhere most high powered receivers 
come with a three, or four gang variable 
capacitor for FM tuning, the SX1250 features 
a five gang zinc plated variable capacitor 
that cleans up FM reception much better. And 
helps to pull in stations that some three or 
four gang capacitors can’t even touch. 

Obviously, as a quick glance at all the 
buttons and dials above will tell you, these 
are only a few of the refinements that went 
into the SX1250. 

But the important point is that no matter 
which Pioneer receiver you buy, you can be 
guaranteed that it got the same amount of time 
and energy that went into building the $X1250. 

That's what's made our high fidelity 
receivers number one today with people who 
care about music. 

After all, when you take the time to build 
things right, people High Fidelity Components 


tend: to hear about it. MPIONEER 


BRING IT BACK ALIVE 


*160 watts per channel minimum RMS continuous power output at 8 ohms, from 20 to 
20,000 Hz, with no more than 0.1% total harmonic distortion. 





How we started as 
number one in the Pacific 
and why we still are. 


In 1935, Pan Am was 
the first airline to fly across the 
Pacific. We started with one flight. 
on our famous China Clipper. For years, it was the only 
way to fly to the Orient and South Pacific 

42 years later, many frequent travelers still consider 
it the “only way” to fly there. Probably because we flv to 
more than 15 major cities in the Orient and South Pacific. 
And totally to more places in the Pacific from the U.S 
than any other airline. Not to mention that every flight 
across the Pacific is a comfortable and Spacious 747 or 










747 SP. (Which also means there's plenty of room for your 


cargo.) 

And because we have so many non stop flights, no 
matter where you live in America you're probably just one 
stop away. 

The only non-stop to Hong Kong. 

We have 3 non-stop 747 SPs a week from San Fran- 
cisco to Hong Kong. And all our flights continue on to 
Bangkok. (There's also daily one-stop 747 service from 
New York and San Francisco.) 

3 non-stops a day to Tokyo. 

We have the only non-stops to Tokyo from New York 
and Los Angeles. We also have a non stop every day from 
San Francisco and another flight from Los Angeles which 
makes one stop in Honolulu. 

And once you arrive in Tokyo we have continuing 
service to Osaka or Hong Kong. Or we'll arrange conve- 


* Service to Melbourne 3 times a week. 


nient connections to most other major cities in the Orient. 
The only non-stop to Auckland. And the only 
non-stop back from Sydney. 
We have 5 *\_ non-stop flights a week from 
the West Coast to @ Auckland. Each continues on to 
Sydney and Mel- 


bourne? And when 
youre returning, we 
have the only non-stops from Australia and New Zealand 
to the West Coast. 
Take advantage of our” Executive Express.” 

Together, Pan Am and American 
Express, developed the Executive 
Express” serv ice to the Pacific, 

It was designed especially for the 
business traveler who wants the best in 










hotel comfort, value, and service. 
(That's why we chose Inter-Continen 
tal” and Hilton International Hotels.) 
The value vouchers included in “Exec 
utive Express” entitle you to many extras 
and preferred service from the hotels. 

And for those going to the 
Orient, tor a little extra we'll make up 
your own business card in Chinese and 
Japanese. (A small price to pay for the 
big impression it will make.) 

Naturally, you can charge your 
trip on the American Express” Card. 
It's welcomed, you know, everywhere in 
the Orient and Pacific. Of course, you 
can also extend payment on your Pan 
Am trip with the American Express 
Card “Sign and Fly™ plan. The American Express Card. 
Don’t Leave Home without it.” 

In case you don't have a card, now's the time to make 
all your future travels 
a lot more convenient. 
And the costs a lot easier 
to manage. Just pick up 
an application wherever 
the American Express | 
Card is welcomed. : 

For more informa: ‘ = 
tion and reservations, see your travel agent or your 
corporate travel manager. 


PAR ANVIL 


America’s airline to the world. 
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©1977 R. J. Reynolds Tobac 


Major low tar brands tested! 


National 
taste test 
proves Real is 

best tasting 
low tar 


The Natural Cigarette. )\ 

All major brands enhance their flavor | 
artificially. Only Real gives you all 
natural taste because Real uses only the 
finest tobacco blend to which nothing 
artificial has been added. Nothing. 

You get great satisfying taste. And 
all of it is natural. All of it. 

Now enjoy the cigarette that says it 
tastes best—and proves it. Low tar Real, 
the natural cigarette. Only 9 mg. tar. 
















*The National Test. 


Regular king-size filter smokers—both 
full-flavor and low tar smokers— tested 
Real Filter and major non-menthol low tar 
brands. Each person smoked one low tar 
brand on an unidentified basis and rated it. 
Real Filter was rated higher overall than 
every low tar brand tested. It was rated 
higher on taste, satisfaction, natural taste 
and rich flavor. Yet Real has only 9 mg. tar. 


The natural cigarette. Nothing artificial added. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method, 


ALL GOOD THINGS 
MUST COME TO AN END. 


SOMETIMES ALL. TOO SOON. Imagine. 
Making a wine as good as Inglenook Estate 
Bottled Charbono. And not making enough 
to go around. 

But that’s just the way many truly 
great wines are created — in carefully made 
limited bottlings. Limited, in the case of 
Charbono, by the’small quantity of grapes 
grown. Which makes Charbono one of the 
rare wines of the world. 

That's why you may have to look a 


An empty case of Inglenook Estate little harder than usu- 
Bottled Charbono, 1973. al to find our full- 


flavored ruby red Charbono. Sure, it may not be good 
business for a winery to run out of a wine. But we 
refuse to lower our wine making standards in 
order to meet public demand. 

So once again, we've created too little of 
a great tasting wine. But at Inglenook, we 
would rather apologize for the lack of 
quantity, than for the lack of quality. 








When you toast from the heart, remember, 


Inglenook Vineyards. Rutherford. Napa Valley. Caltornia our heart is in it too 


WE’RE THE ONE ON ACAPULCO BAY. 


The only luxury hotel that’s right on the and meeting spots. And with five lighted 
bay, right on the beach. Right in the heart tennis courts, all water sports, anda glam- 
of exciting nighttime Acapulco, with its ourous beach and pool life. All under the 
action-packed discos, night- ever-shining Acapulco sun 
clubs and restaurants That's Hyatt Regency 
With its own array Acapulco. The new 
of popular eating, center of things in 
drinking, dancing Acapulco 













Plaza Internacional 


HYATT REGENCY ACAPULCO 


Call your travel agent or 


(800)228-9000 


gets you Hyatt world-wide and toll-free. 








Letters 


Bravo, G.S.G.9 


To the Editors 
Far too many people glamorize the ex- 
ploits of the terrorists [Oct. 31]. They are | 
not only the enemies of the powerful, but | 
of anyone who inadvertently falls into 
their web. If we need heroes, let us find 
them in such men as those in the G.S.G. 9 
Roger Brown 
Sarasota, Fla 


Bravo, Helmut Schmidt, for your su- 
perb courage and sang-froid. The world 
was watching in agony for the fate of the 
hostages and the credibility of the dem- 
ocratic process. You won. 

Sandy Whittinghill 
Nice, France 


Let us salute the terrorists in West 
German prisons who responded to the re- 








cent hijacking by taking their lives. Since 
they found it impossible to live in a struc- 
tured world order and were bent on cre- 


| ating a hell around them, they have pre- 





consequences rather than causes. The 


sumably solved both problems. 
(The Rev.) Paul Pulliam 
San Diego 


Those who involve innocent people in | 
a so-called cause are defeating their own 
purpose. Everyone focuses on the acts, not 
the causes these terrorists “support.” 
Bob G. Dickie | 
La-Selva Beach, Calif. | 


To eliminate confusion over the 
names of the numerous terrorist organi- 
zations, I suggest that you henceforth refer 
to them as UGLYS (urban guerrilla lead- 
ers and young skyjackers) 

Sammy Somekh | 
Nicosia, Cyprus 





Schism in the Soul 
James Willwerth’s article on the Puer- 
to Rican terrorists [Oct. 24] deals with 
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TURN ALICE YOUR BOOKKEEPER INTO 
ALICE YOUR COMPUTER OPERATOR. 


1.“When Ralph and Eddie — my bosses —said 
the Sperry Univac BC/7 computer would talk 


tome in English, I thought they’d flipped out” 


rin 
PELLU, 


ECT THE INFORMATION 


YOU WANT 


2.“They said I could learn to operate it in just 
a couple of days” 


INDICATE TYPE OF TUTORIAL SESSION DESIRED: 


“ ENTER SELECTION NUMBER... @ 


3.“When you consider that this computer 
costs Ralph and Eddie only about $1,000 a 
month, maybe they haven’t flipped out, 
after all? 


4630. 50 


OPEN ITEM 











Alice can run it. Eddie can run it. 

You can run it. In fact, almost anybody can learn to run it 
in a couple of days. 

It’s the Sperry Univac BC/7 —our new small 
computer for small business. And it will teach you how to 
run it all by itself—in English! 

It will then monitor your inventory, update 
your accounts receivable, make out your payroll, and do a 
lot of other things in seconds that now take you days 
or weeks. 

It will do all this with proven Sperry Univac 
programs, backed by reliable Sperry Univac service, at a 
cost of about $1,000 a month. 

At that price, you'll be doing more than keeping 
Alice from slaving over a hot accounting machine all day. 
You'll be making everybody happy. 

For full details on the Sperry Univac BC/7 
computer, use the coupon below or —faster — dial this 
number: 


(312) 693-4600 





jperry Univac BC/7 


ph for small business 


The ike to know more? Just fill out and mail this coupon to 
Sperry Univac BC/7, 5725 East River Rd., Rm. 650, Chicago, IL 60631 
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elegance y 
4 tO prove Our’. 


DOIN 


Without sacrificing Quality, 
Fashion, Fabric, or Fit, THE 
SUITERY Can save you hun- 
dreds of dollars on your 
yearly wardrobe 


We know that just one visit 

to THE SUITERY will convince 
you. To prove our point—that 
you can cut your clothing 

costs and still look elegant— 
we are offering these fine 
coats and an exceptional col- 
lection of quality suits signifi- 
antly below their market value 


OVER 2,000 $185-$215 
DESIGNER VESTED SUITS 
IMPORTED 

CASHMERE COATS 


99139 excn 


New Italian fall styles. Fully 
fashioned. impeccably tai- 
lored. These garments por- 
tray textured sophistication 
-and elegance. 


HOW YOU SAVE ON 
AND OUTERWEAR 


SUITERY 
$189 
$169 
$149 
$129 
$109 
$89 


ot scan recognize, 
0 ut the labels 











the Hennessys. Some older. Some rarer.Some richer. 
But knowthis: there is a heritage of quality, 

character,and taste in every bottle,at every price. 
Whichever your choice, welcome to the world’s 

most civilized spirit. 








About $19. ‘ 







A bout $87. , About $38. 


About $17. 


HENNESSY COGNAC, 80 PROOF, IMPORTED BY SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y. 











JACARE WHITEROSE. 


IT’LLTURN BLUE NUN GREEN 
Pom §=WITH ENVY 


Now don’t get us wrong. There's nothing wrong 
with Blue Nun. It’s a good imported white wine. 
The problem is, that’s what it is—a white wine. And 
it takes both a red and a white if you're looking for 
a wine to go with whatever you eat. 
That's why there’s Jacare (Jah-kah-ray) White-Rose. 
A really great tasting wine that's just enough of a 
fine, white wine to match up to fish, cheese, and 
those lighter dishes. And enough of a smooth, red 
rosé wine to complement meats and heartier foods. 

A So if you're looking for the one wine that’s right 

any way you look at it, you just found tt. 
Jacavé White-Rosé. 
Try it. It'll change your Blue Nun habit. 
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JACARE WHITEROSE. THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS. 
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pROOUCED 
LLERIE LUONI © 


Patri: CIAN. 1 aristocr: 


Indulge your Patrician tastes. With imported Patrician" 


neat and know why this Italian liqueur is the world’s most popular. Or with imported Pa 
classic Italian liqueur with the uniquely smooth licorice flavor of anise 


tic 2. of high social rank 3. noble 4. delicious 
Amaretto, the delicious almond liqueur. Taste Amaretto 
vrictan” Sambue “a, the 
ician Sambuca in after-dinner 
1 drinks, made with Amaretto and 
, Dept. T10, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 11040. 


coffee: a per culmination of a perfect meal. For a free recipe book of P. at 


Sambuca, post your name and address to Mediterranean Importing Co. 


mported by Mediterranean | 


per VO 


The DuPage County 
“All Stars” 





Meet the team that won the title of ‘Fastest Growing Bank in DuPage County” in 
1976. And it looks like a repeat victory in 1977. 


This aggressive, enterprising team of young Call these “All-Stars’ for assistance in cash 


bankers can help your team be a winner, planning . . . profitability strategy . . . pro- 
too. duct marketing budgeting . . . an automated 
Their skills and facilities can help you Payroll plan ... a Corporate trust ... a 
develop a total financial plan for more rapid Pension plan . . .a commercial loan. 
growth. Put our team on your team. 


Front row, |, tor.: George Mitchel, Sr. V.P.-Loans; Ed Eckerson, Sr. V.P.-Comptroller. Center: George Starmann, 
V.P.-Trusts; Ed Benway, V.P.-Marketing Director; Russ Wackenhut, Ex. V.P. Referee: Jim Russ, President. 


pis - Fast, friendly and a jump ahead 


mm Lh DOWNERS GROVE NATIONAL BANK 
Main and Curtiss « Downers Grove, IL 60515 « (312) 968-6300 
Member F.D.1.C 
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Tinahas never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $15 a month, 
help save a child like Tina. 

Through our “adoption” program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical atten- 
tion, school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 


vou can 


is dying from starvation and neglect, 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381, 
Dept. TI93 , Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy » girl C,in 
J Asia, Latin America, O Middle East, 
JAfrica, JUSA, 1 Greatest Need 
LJ I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 7) , the 
first month C) Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 
O I can't “adopt,” but will help $ — 
} Please send me further information 
If for a group, please specify 


Church, Class, Club, School, Business, etc 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





ty STATE w 


US giits are fully tax deductible 
ual financial statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. 
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murderous tactics of a small minority are 

| more than just a problem for the FBI; they 
are symptomatic of a schism within the is- 
land’s political soul. 

Puerto Ricans who last year voted for 
continued ties to the mainland—the of- 
ten cited 94%—-voted with their heads but 
not with their hearts. Their allegiance to 
the colonial system will last only as long 
as the “economic miracle,” which is de- 
pendent on decisions made in the U.S, 

Bainbridge Cowell Jr. 
Atlanta 





A Walk May Help 


I wish tocomment on your article con- 
cerning “Writer's Block” [Oct. 31]. It 
| seems 
Let me rephrase this. In my opinion, 
the editors of TIME cannot possibly com- 
prehend the 
No, I'll put it another way. As a pro- 
fessional writer trying enthusiastically to 
build a new business in my chosen field, 
it becomes apparent that 
Maybe a walk in the woods will clear 
my cobwebs. Then I can tell you 
Deborah Masing 
McKean, Pa 


| After working on screenplays for eight 
James Bond films, I'm pleased by the sug- 
gestion that seeing one might help beat 
writer's block. Any thoughts about how 
to beat mine? 
| Richard Maibaum 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


As a columnist for a small weekly 
newspaper, I have found that contemplat- 
ing a troublesome article while taking a 
shower helps. I may not come up with 
the answer, but at least I’m clean 

Don Vaughan 
| Lake Worth, Fla 


Going Away Mad 

It is evident from “Fresh Crews over 
Sixth Avenue” [Oct. 31] that the two net- 
works trailing ABC in the television rat- 
ings are deeply troubled as they scram- 
ble to catch the leader, But while they all 
lower themselves to programming half- 
baked schlock, 3.4% of the viewing au- 
dience is deserting the tube each month 
Some of us are finally “mad as hell,” and 

“not going to take it any more.” 
Jon S. Foster 
Madison, Wis 


Its a shame that a good show like 
Lou Grant is not a big success. Well, let 
the yahoos have their violence and jiggly 
sex: I would rather watch a personable 
newspaper editor any day 

Lawrence Kopf 
Florissant, Mo 


Here in the Chicago area one Sun- 
day evening, the 8 p.m. offerings on the 
VHF channels were the rape of Edith Bun- 


L . 











The tote is big, roomy and 
































smart. Perfect for stashing 
all your miscellany when 
you shop, travel, picnic or 
go to the beach. Durable 
reinforced beige canvas. 
Adjustable red strap for 
shoulder or hand carry. 
14%” x 11%” x 5”. TIME 
logo in red and black ap- 
pears on extra side pocket 
_ handy for your favorite 
magazine or newspaper. 
Only $12.95 plus $1.00 for 
postage and handling. 


And for those rainy days, be 
color coordinated and carry 
the matching TIME um- 
brella. Ideal size for men 
and women. $12.95 plus 
$1.00 for postage and han- 
dling. 

TIME, Dept. A-75, P.O. Box 
1595, Trenton, New Jersey 
08607 
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This is Our qwazy way 
of aqwainting you with the many 
advantages of Qwip 


For example, you should know that 
Qwip sends letters and 

practically anything else you put 
down on paper (including pictures 
right over the telephone 


Qwip provides desk-to-desk 
delivery —cross town or 

cross country —in 

four minutes flat. Qwip makes it 
possible to rush out al! those 
urgent things people wanted 
yesterday. 


Now. read the rules 
and start sqwibbling 


entin Qwibble 
invites you to entera 
wazy coniest! 


Write the qwaziest message you can send on Qwip® 
the inqwedible machine that delivers mail by phone! 
(We reqwest that you dont go over 50 words.) 














You can qwality, 
qwantify, qwote, 
qwestion and 





qwibble qwicker 
on Qwip 





Quwip Systems’ Qwazy Contest Prizes: 


1st prize: Quasar 19" color TV. 

2nd prize: Queen-size mattress by Sealy. 

3rd prize: Seiko Quartz Digital Watch 

4th prize: Quality Paperback 10-book collection 

Sth prize: Case of Quaker Oats 

6th prize: Years subscription to Quest 77 Magazine 
7th prize: Record album by George Shearing Quintet 


Ofticial contest rules: 1 No ¢ sary. and you need not be a Qwip Systems customer 
to enter. Simply compose your or ge in SO words or less with as many QW’ word 
you can dream up your SS, ON a Owip. If you don 
have a Qwip ft do c 0-2 or the address of the nearest 
Qwip Systems se =} often as you like 
each entry must be 2 Entries must be 
addre eceived by Decem 
1% wit, and 20 
e decisions will 
ght to use them 
No entry will be 
is Open to all residents 
r immediate fam 
oral. state and 
1 winners 
in event of a tie 
self-addressed en 

















0-223-7320. and must 

wing basis 40% origina 
Jent judging organization 
Systems, which will ha 
4 promotions 






ber 31 



























f winners send a stamg 
k N.Y 10046 





Quwip sys TEMS Division of egen Enterprises Inc..1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 


GRUNDIG 
comes to yc 


— switch from ferric oxide to ferrochrome to 

chromedioxide tapes — rely on the top quality an 

automatic controls of their record players to give 

you lasting listening pleasure 

Take the GRUNDIG RPC 600 TP, for example 

it has no fewer than 153 transistors, 21 integratec 
For faultless HiFi radio reception, for brilliant record circuits, 115 diodes. 100 W music output. LED ind 
and cassette playback, take your choice among our cating instruments. Its Dual Stereo automatic recor¢ 
wide range of GRUNDIG two- and three-way studios. player with belt drive and its HiFi Stereo magnet 
Enjoy the comfort of their electronic station sensors system Shure DM 95G are among the finest 















Super HiFi 
ul three ways 





‘ } | 00000 


Go to the top - 
choose GRUNDIG 


available anywhere. So is its CN 830 HiFi Dolby For further information 
system cassette recorder. And just imagine — with 1 Un Cianterds Caek ORCS 

the 24 keys of its infrared telepilot you can switch Sid ana Pac Tae 
10 stations, the cassette recorder, basses, trebles, 7 
volume and balance from anywhere in the room 
From GRUNDIG, you get all this and more - 

backed by the pioneering research, manufacturing 

skill and service of one of the world’s leading 

electronic equipment enterprises 


GRUNDIG 
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SE ST ee Bo, aS or 
“Many news stories “We try to air the minor- 

only affect some Chicagoans. ity viewpoint as well as the 
But there's often a hidden majority viewpoint. So the 
aspect that affects a lot of viewer is better able to make 
people. That’s what we’re up his own mind” JOHN DRURY 
after” TERRY MURPHY 


If it's important to Chicago, 
it's on Eyewitness News. 


5,6 & 10 


1977 Amencan Broadcasting Companies, Inc 





Save on Your Choice of 8-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 


Start Saving Now! Take any six 8-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 
for just 5¢ with trial membership. (Sorry, no mixing.) Indicate your 
choices on the coupon, enclose your nickel, and mail it today! 


Colorful Magazine! Free Choice! Every four weeks illustrated MEDLEY 
brings news of over 400 selections and features a “Selection of the 
Month" in your favorite music category. And, five times a year, you re- 
ceive sale issues featuring a “Bonus Selection” and alternates at great 
savings. In all, you will have 18 purchase opportunities in the course 
of a year. No need to buy a selection every time. You merely agree to 
buy 4 more hits in the next three years at regular prices- usually 
$6.98—$7.98 for records, $7.98 for tapes. Choose from top labels like 
RCA, Capitol, Warner Bros., Reprise, A&M, Atlantic, Atco...over 60 more! 
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SOUTHERN NIGHTS nr 
















Waylon Jennings = 30163 
AST YOU Mant FoR Ne CouNTEY (+ 











MG47 





PETER FRAMPTON 
FRAMPTON 






Original Cast ogg 
FIDDLER ON 
THE ROOF 






FREDDY FENDER 
Before The Next 
Teardrop Fails 






BBY VINTON 34259 
THE NAME IS LOVE ks 

















Tenaekowshy 
THE NUTCRACKER 
Crmandy Prola Orch 


| DARYL , JOHN 
HALL & GATES 
BIGGER THAN ROTH OF US 


More Hits To Choose! 


14350 ; 











ERD ALPERT & THE T.J.8. 29678 
im GREATESTHITS VOL. [+e 






















43597 
03292 
recker Bros.: Stop 34365 
Denver: Gr. Hits V. 2 33461 
© Sweet: Off Record 24228 
@C. Rich: Gr, Hits 04631 
: Destroyer 24001 
Reddy: Gr. Hits 32302 
ton: Wind Change 14505 
© J. Strauss: Gr. Hits 10143 
©@2Z Top: Tejas 32110 
© Paul Anka: 21 Hits 00120 
© Bay City Rollers 24258 





SUPERTRAMP 
CHUN Oh Tel QUIETEST MeOMeOnTS, 
















OMNNY RODRIGUEZ 24348 


’ 
PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT ==» 







© Natalie Cole 






BEVERLY SHLS 3166 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ van 
/S1C OF VICTOR HERBERT 
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TWIN Counts ine music 
SETS * Count as one! 













B * AN EVENING WITH 14339 


























Areuad The World © Dickey Betts/Gt. South. 14304 


© Bob Seger; Night Moves 43584 
© Joan Baez: Diamonds _ 40313 
© Nazareth: Hair Of Dog 33747 
































© Carpenters /Singles 04393 





RSC 359 


SELECTIONS MARALO 


THE STEVEMILLER BAND 14443 
OOK OF DREAMS «~ 


DOLLY PARTON 9.0.5 
NEW HARVEST 
FIRST GATHERING 


More Hits To Choose! 


© Steve Miller: Eagle .. 23759 © Rubinstein: Chopin 13362 | 2] SEND MY SELECTIONS ON (check one only) 
oan noes &. Hits zr © Natalie Cole: Unpred za ‘ Q\ 

© Bes leach Boys ZZ Top: Fand 13864 \ * 
Best OF Best Haggard 33505 sea 4 bce Coon 00243 | (8-TRACK TAPES A \ RECORDS QS CASSETTES 


© Shalamar: Uptown 

© Best Of Statler Bros 
© J. Travolta: Let Go 
© Best Of Freddy Fender 14013 
@ Ohio Players: Gold 


Chuck Berry Gold 
©G. Campbell: Gr. Hits 
© BTO: 4-Wheel Drive 
© Heifetz: Tchaikovsky 
© Best of Uriah Heep 
@ Jeff. Star.: Dragonfly 
@2ZZ Top: Tres Hombres 23596 


JOHN DENVER = Van Cliburn's Faves 13500 @Hello Dolly 00052 

© Dr. Hook: Little Bit 34041 © Nazareth: Close R‘n'R 34094 

* THREE DOG NIGHT 5,065 © Best Of Dolly Parton . 33508 ©D. Bowie: Americans . 04609 
Live in Concert 6 Cat Stevens: Gr. Hits 20015 ©@Grand Funk: Hits 33939 


© Best Of Jim Reeves 
© Monkees: Gr. Hits 
©@ Sylvers: Special 
Or. Buzzard Savannah 33723 


© Roy Clark: Gr. Hits 23644 Capt. & Tenn.: Joy 14405 ag } aes —— — 
©3 Dog Night: Gr. Hits 24056 © Tavares: Sky-Hi 34083 () Miss (Please Print) 
© Waylon Jennings: Live 32142 © Kinks: Sleepwalker 23822 Address 
* BEACH BOYS @ Jef. Star.: Octopus .. 23896 © Best Of Mancini 00222 = 
ENDLESS SUMMER © Steppenwolf: 16 Hits ..13453 © Grassroots: 16 Hits 13570 Cit im 
©@ Rod Stewart: Sing It . 14392 © Quincy Jones: Roots . 33767 | ty = = State = 
© Segovia: Span. Encores 04486 © South Pacific 00049 Pron 
© Best Of Guess Who . 04306 © John Travolta 20363 hone ( ——) —_ = Zip __ 
© Platters: Gold 01129 @L. Ronstadt: Wheel 13933 Area So een pistons 
- © Moody Blues: Future 20084 Thin Lizzy: Fox 13954 ew members; continenta 9) 
ih NN MILLER 2348 U.S.A. only; one membership per family 
REA EE Gold Rock V. 1 13711 Elvis Legendary V.1 . 04484 | res : A. onlsi cau membershio oe fon 


© TJ8: Gr. Hits V. 7 





TRADEMARKS USED IN THIS ADVT ARE PROPERTY OF VARIOUS TRADEMARK OWNERS, TMK(S. 
ARE STEREO EFFECT REPROCESSED FROM MONOPHONIC. 


SALE 


Take any 6 tapes or records for only 5¢— 


plus postage and handling — when you agree to buy 


just 4 more hits at regular Music Service prices 
and take up to three full years to do it. 


Automatic Shipments! To get the regular “Selection of the Month” or 
the special sale Bonus Selection,” do nothing; it will be sent auto- 
matically. If you want other selections, or none, advise us on the card 
always provided and return it by the date specified. You always have 
at least 10 days to decide. But, if you ever have less than 10 days to 
make your decision, you may return your automatic selection at our 
expense for full credit 


Cancel whenever you wish after completing your membership agree- 
ment by notifying us in writing. If you remain a member, choose 1 se- 
lection FREE for every 2 you buy at regular Music Service Prices! 
(Postage and handling charge added to each shipment.) 


|— ACTNOW! MAILCOUPONTODAY! == 


Mail to: RCA MUSIC SERVICE 
P.O. Box RCA 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 46291 


oo io 


Free 10-Day Trial! |f not satisfied, return your 6 hits 
after 10 days for prompt refund. Mail coupon today. 






| enclose 5¢. Please accept my trial 





* TAPE \ membership in the RCA Music Ser- 

| NICKEL ) vice and send me the 6 hits I've 
HERE / indicated here under the terms out- 

| / lined in this advertisement. | agree 


— to buy as few as 4 more hits at regu- 
lar Music Service prices in the next three years, 
after which | may cancel my membership. (Post- 

| age & handling charge added to each shipment.) 
















24244 
13572 
33771 









| i am most interested in the following type of music — 
but | am always free to choose from every category (check 








30281 one only) 
a 1 EASY LISTENING (Instrumental/Vocal) 
24107 ~] COUNTRY 3-[_] TODAY'S SOUND (Rock/Soul/Folk) 






14360 
22851 
23296 
13512 






4- (7) BROADWAY-HOLLYWOOD-TY 5-[~) CLASSICAL 
© RUSH ME THESE 6 SELECTIONS {indicate by number) 
























00267 
13564 
14460 








































00295 





—— ee es es ee ee ee ee 
i rca corporation. RCA Music Service reserves the right to request 
additional information or reject any application, 





MBA ADMISSION FORUMS 


“Will an MBA Degree 
help me qualify 
for the 


career In management 
that I want?” 


If you've ever wondered what a graduate degree in management 
can do for you, then you are invited to participate in the 
MBA Admission Forums offered as a service of the 
Graduate Management Admission Council, a non-profit organization. 
Admission is free, and you will have the opportunity to meet admissions 

representatives from all of the graduate schools of management 

listed below, to discuss admissions procedures, curriculum offerings, 
and career opportunities in management. 

Daily Workshop Sessions— commencing at 2-hour intervals— with 
Admissions Directors, Placement Officers and recent MBA graduates 
will also enable you to explore the question asked most often by men and 
women who express an interest in graduate management education 
“Will an MBA Degree help me qualify 
for the career in management that I want?” 


































Of Special Interest To: 
e The Working Executive ¢ 
* College Graduates Seeking Positions in Management ¢ 
¢ Women College Graduates Returning To Work ¢ 
® College Students Who Will Graduate in 1977-’78 ¢ 





Holiday Inn Mart Plaza 


Next to Merchandise Mart ¢ Chicago @ (312) 492-3311 


Thursday 
NOON to 7:30 P.M. 


November 17 


Saturday 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
November 19 


Friday 
NOON to 7:30 P.M. 
November 18 





























PARTICIPATING GRADUATE SCHOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 
Advanced Management Institute/American Graduate Schools of International Management 
American University /Atlanta University /Babson College /Boston College/Boston University 

Bowling Green State University ‘Carnegie Mellon University 
College of Saint Thomas /Colorado State University ‘Columbia University 
Consortium for Graduate Studies in Management/Cornel!l University ‘Dartmouth College 
DePaul University /Duke University/Emory University /Florida State University 
Georgia Institute of Technology ‘Idaho State University ‘Illinois Benedictine College 
Illinois Inatitute of Technology ‘Indiana University: Bloomington 
Keller Graduate School of Management/Kent State University ‘Loyola University (Chicago) 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ‘Miami University Michigan State University 
Murray State University /New York University ‘Northeastern University /Northwestern University 
Purdue University ‘Rutgers University ‘Simmons College/Southern I[llinoia University: Carbondale 
Southern Mlinoia University: Edwardsville/Southern Methodist University ‘Stanford University 
State University of New York: Albany /Syracuse University ‘Texas Christian University 
Texas Tech University ‘Tulane University ‘University of Arizona 
University of California Los Angeles/University of Denver/University of Ilinois: Chicago Circle 
University of Massachusetts /University of Miami/University of Michigan 
University of Missouri: St: Louis /University of Nebraska: Lincoln/University of North Carolina 
University of Notre Dame/University of Pittaburgh/University of Rochester 
University of South Carolina/University of Southern California/University of Tampa 
University of Tennessee: Knoxville/ University of Texas: Arlington/University of Virgina 
University of Wisconsin: Eau Claire/University of Wisconsin. Madison 
University of Wisconsin: Milwaukee ‘Vanderbilt University /Wake Forest University 
Washington University ‘Wharton University of Pennsylvania/Yale University 





SSION IS FREE 
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Letters 


ker, Leslie Ann Warren's path to pros- 
titution on 79 Park Avenue and a movie 
about mob violence in the trucking in- 
dustry. Our choice? UHF with an old Es- 
ther Williams movie. Silly, but better for 
family viewing 
Janet Steingraber 
Arlington Heights, Ill 


Nuclear Myopia 
You appropriately draw attention to 
the problem of nuclear-waste storage 
{Oct, 31]. But the nuclear critics who want 
atomic power to go away have their heads 
in the sand—it’s here to stay, at least in 
Germany, France, Japan and Russia. A 
myopic policy will keep the U.S. out of 
the ball game but will not impede the 
growth of nuclear power. While we pro- 
crastinate, the rest of the world keeps bet- 
ting that nuclear and safe, clean, econom- 
ical are synonymous. 
John J. Lescisin 
Pitusburgh 


Why do you think we must lament 
the postponement of the atomic age? We 
are moving (not too late, I hope) into the 
age of the sun 

Leonard Barbera 
New Orleans 


Off Target 


Jasper Johns is a technical virtuoso 
[Oct. 31], but please do not confuse crafts- 
manship with aesthetic significance 
When one sets up concerns for the “ob- 
ject” as Johns has done in White Flag, 
that person is not dealing with universal 
issues 

Many painters have gone so far into 
self-exploration that painting has very lit- 
tle relevancy today. Unless we concern 
ourselves with more important issues, 
painters will become anachronisms, and 
great art will be found only in historical 
archives, currently known as art 
museums 


Mark Travers 
St. Louis 


If Johns’ intention is “to make the 
viewers feel dumb,” he has failed miser- 
ably. The ones who should really feel 
dumb are the painters who create such 
trash and those writers who think Amer- 
icans care for it 

“The greatest artist at work in Amer- 
ica.” Indeed 

Carol Kerley 
Worland, Wyo. 





Porky, Pro and Con 


At last. A savior for the stutterer in 
the person of Bob Goldman [Oct. 31] 
Yes, we stutterers have been put 


| through pain by unfeeling people, and 


when a character like Porky Pig and a 
song like K-k-k-katie are made popular, 
we realize just how inhuman these peo- 
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SMOOTHEST, 
MOST MIXABLE. 





Gordon's patented process makes it the smoothest vodka 
you can buy. Result: the most delicious drinks you can mix. 





With U.S. Patent Number 3,930,042 to prove it. To give you 
extra pleasure, Gordon’s Vodka is smoothed over and over 
again by a natural filtering agent. But the real proof of Gordon’s 
superiority comes when you try it in your favorite drink. 

Or even straight, over ice. We think you'll agree it’s the 






ever tasted, at any price. We challenge | 
you to find another as good. 


GORDON’S VODKA 


The smoothest, happiest vodka of all. 








| 
crn 


80 Proof. Distilled from grain. Gordon's Dry Gin Co. Ltd. Linden, N.J. ALSO AVAILABLE IN 100 PROOF. 


Where in the world 
do you find 


pure and natural wine? 


Chianti Classi 


Riserva 


4b Mlod wor 





Villa Banfi. 12 superb wines whose time has come. Labeled 
“Naturally Pure” because they are pure and natural. Don’t take 
these words lightly. They are behind the excellent quality in 
every bottle of Villa Banfi. 

Chianti Classico Riserva * Frascati Superiore * Bardolino, 
Valpolicella and Soave Classico Superiore * Inferno * Orvieto 
Classicos * Verdicchio di Jesi * Roman Red, White and Rosé. 


ww illa Banfi 


hen it pours, it reigns. 


© 1977 The House of Banfi, Farmingdale, N.Y., Fine Wine Merchants Since 1919 











Do you teach social studies or 
English? Do your students find 
that the usual classroom maga- 
zines are “kid stuff”? Is there no 
challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in 
the graphics? 


Then consider the TIME Educa 
tion Program. Your students get 
TIME —a magazine they can grow 
with —at half the usual subscrip- 
tion rate. You, the teacher, = 
monthly teaching aids and mate 
rials—designed to support and 
broaden your curriculum —at no 
extra cost. 


For details write: 


TIME Education Program 
TIME Magazine 

541 North Fairbanks Court 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





net, 2000 lifesize VideoBeani television has 
t paid for itself in the beer my friends have 


i ¢. 


“T tell my friends they can come 
and watch basketball, hockey, foot- 


ball, whatever, anytime . . 
as I don’t run out of beer.”’ 
We taped a conversation with 
Barton Carter, teacher of communi- 
cations law and sports freak, and this 
is what he said about his VideoBeam 
television, his friends, and what goes 

on at his place. 
It’s like being there. 

“I'll have eight or ten people over 
for a basketball game. What with 
the immediacy and the way the 
VideoBeam picture sort of 
wraps around you and in- 
volves you, and all these 
people together . . . it gets 
pretty crazy. It’s like being 
at the game. 

*“Actually what with 
the different camera per- 
spectives you see more 
than you would at the game. 
It shows best in the stuff 
that goes on underneath 
the basket. You really see 
the elbows, people banging 
around. Anyone who says 
basketball isn’t a contact sport 
hasn’t seen it on VideoBeam. For 
instance you can see when Cowens 
gets really mad. All of a sudden 
there’s an extra two feet around him. 
Nobody wants to get near him, not 
even his teammates. You wouldn’t 
see that on the little tube. No way. 


Better feel for the strategy. 

**You can see what people are 
trying to do, not only what they’re 
accomplishing. You can see when 
somebody is trying to get the ball 
around to the weak side, but they 
can’t because somebody has cut off 
the passing lane. You get a better feel 
for the strategy of the coaches. You 
see who they’re working on, you 
know, if they’re trying to get 


. as long 


Advent’s VideoBeam Television 


Actual closed circuit television picture. 








T. Barton Carter, Boston, Mass. 
Advent VideoBeam owner since Feb. 1977 


somebody down low, post a tall 
guard onashortone. . . 


You ‘*Feel’’ the contact. 


“Of course, football more than any 


other sport shows the contact. . . in 
fact you feel the contact. You see one 
of these big guys come steaming 
down the field at full speed and he 
gets his legs cut out from under him, 
does a twist and falls, um, you can 
just feel it. You get that sometimes 
under the boards in basketball. You 
can just feel them hitting each other. 
It’s more than just seeing it. 


















Its beyond TV 


“And if you’ve got eight or ten 
people watching it’s magnified. And 
if they’re rooting for different teams 

-ohboy. . . I'm thinking of hir- 
ing a bouncer for the next game.”’ 
To: Advent Corporation, 195 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

Please send me brochures on 

VideoBean? television and the name and 
address of the nearest dealer where I can 
see a demonstration 











VideoBeam television projects 
brilliant color TV pictures from reg- 
ular broadcasts and from video 
cassette recorders on to a six-foot 
diagonal screen. If you would like to 
know more and see a demonstration 

return the coupon, or call toll free 
800-225-1035 (in 

Massachusetts call 

Customer Relations at 

(617) 661-9500) for 

brochures and the 
name and address 
of your nearest 
dealer. 


Advent Corporation, 195 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 (617) 661-9500 
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There’s only one Liquore Galliano. 


And now, and one 
one Sambuca Amaretto 
di Galliano. di Galliano. 


J 
4 
z 
faa) 
a 
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56-84 Proof Liqueurs. 


Italy has given the world countless masterpieces, but only one Galliano. 
And now, joining our renowned, golden Liquore Galliano are two 
more superb liqueurs; Sambuca di Galliano and Amaretto di Galliano. 
Like Liquore Galliano, each of these new liqueurs has a character, t 


personality allitsown. Th Ttalian Classics by Galliano | | 


1” Brands, Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 
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THE WEATHE R | 

Overcast, much colder today; 
tomorrow fair, colder; west gales | 
| For full weather report see Page 23 











FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 24, 1916 - 


“TWE NTY FOUR PAGES 
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Ad} states, on the contrary, 
* were no wounded on the! «» 


ON NOVEMBER 22, JACQUES COUSTEAU GIVES A NEW ENDING 
TO AN OLD STORY. CHECK YOUR LOCAL PUBLIC TELEVISION 


“a @ The Cousteau Odyssey 


MADE POSSIBLE BY A GRANT FROM ATLANTIC RICHFIELD COMPANY TO KCET, LOS ANGELES, EXPRESSLY FOR THE FUNDING OF THE BROADCASTS 





- In Greater New York 


“ONE CENT Jersey City and News rk | TH wo CENTS 








_ HOSPITAL SHIP 





Germans say Ship 
Armed With Troops. 


30 DEAD. 


Details Unclear. 
Was Britannic Mined 
or Torpedoed. 


Titanic Sister Ship 
Sunk in 55 Minutes. 





| The hospital ship Britannic has 
| been sunk in the Aegean Sea. 
The British Admiralty official 
statement says the vessel wa 
“sunk by a mine or torpedoed} 
and there were 1,106 survivors 
of whom 28 were injured. One 
dispatch says there were 1,000 
British sick and wounded on 
the ship. Another dispatch 
that 





whirh however c> 


BRITANNIC SUNK 

















and men of the army medical 
. | corps. 


The Britannic was launched 
on February 26, 1914, and was 
the largest British merchant 
vessel afloat. Her keel was 
laid soon after the Titanic was 


- of the craft 


gust, 1914, the Britannic was 
taken over by the British Ad- 
miralty and fitted out to accom- 
modate about 3,500 wounded 
and sick. 

The Britanni- * 
passer 


nk. and she was intended to | © 


“CALYPSO’S SEARCH FOR THE BRITANNIC”’ 


Sey STATION LISTING FOR EXACT TIME. 


ARCO 


Atlantic Richtield Company 
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Itcan with DURACELL® batteries! Independent tests 
prove that depending on the calculator, DURACELL” can Fy 
last up to four times longer than regular carbon batteries. (22 
Think of that the next time your calculator batteries give up. & 
Or better yet, think of it now, and replace your batteries 
with DURACELL...the Copper Top battery. 


NO REGULAR BATTERY LOOKS LIKEIT...OR LASTS LIKE IT. 
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ple are. We are intelligent citizens who 

hold respectable jobs and would prefer to 
be treated as such 

M. Grace Frumento 

Auburn, N_Y. 


| I am distressed to hear of the pro- 
posed ban on Porky Pig. Asa lifelong stut- 
terer, I have always looked up to Porky 
as the one institution in America that stut- 
ters. The greatest menace to stutterers 
today is the automatic telephone answer- 
ing device. It could run out of tape before 
we gel our message across 
Tom Hill 
Covington, La 


Bad to Verse 


In R.Z. Sheppard's review of the new 
Dylan Thomas biography [Oct. 31], he 
mentions the "30s and ‘40s as being the 
time of underpaid poets. The tone seems 
to suggest that this is a thing of the past 

My most recently published poem net- 
ted me the princely sum of $1.70 

Fred S. Davis 
Columbia, S.C 


Two Weeks, 2.5 Million More 

Two weeks after your Essay on the 
population bomb appeared [Oct. 24], the 
world’s population had grown by some- 
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thing over 2.5 million people. Does any- 

one feel that in that brief period the world 

generated enough assets to feed. clothe 
and educate them? 

William P. Jeffery Jr 

Westwood, N.J 


There has been no food shortage. The 
problem has been one of poor food dis- 
tribution because of politics in the nations 
around the world 

Purify the hearts of the world’s pol- 
iticians and you will be able to defuse the 
population bomb 

Leo E. Olbrys 
Detroit 


Overpopulationists are like fuss-bud- 
gets who will keep a tidy house by keep- 


| ing the children out of it. I find their de- 


sire to politicize and shape up people an 
insult 

Kathy Boland 

Charleston, W. Va 


No Injunction 

TIME erroneously reported that Far- 
rah Fawcett-Majors had been barred from 
performing in television and theatrical 
motion pictures by reason of a court in- 
junction following her departure from the 
series Charlie's Angels |Aug. 8). In fact, 


the producer of the series requested in- | 


“TI should have stayed home 

with a pizza and my new Superscope 
SMS-820 AM/FM stereo music system. 
Being alone with a Superscope stereo 


may not be the piéce de résistance, 
but it sure beats being alone with 

the wrong dish.” 

The Superscope SMS-820 AM/FM stereo music system” features J 
a built-in automatic record changer with dust cover, two 3-way 


extended range speaker systems and a built-in 8-track recorder/ 
player that lets you tape records, FM stereo or AM radio, or even 


make live recordings using optional 
microphones. Superscope compact stereo 
music systems start at $219.95°* at your 
nearest Superscope dealer. He’s in the 
Yellow Pages 
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from the makers 
of Marantz 


SUPERSCOPE, 


Listen to us 


cm at ener 
pe Burope, LA 


ae we 





junctive relief in a complaint filed in the 
Los Angeles County Superior Court, but 
no Injunction has ever been issued 


Joel Behr 


Silverberg, Rosen & Leon 
Los Angeles 


Dangerous Drink 

Your tongue-in-cheek handling of the 
story on Morarji Desai’s drinking of urine 
[Oct. 24] gave an implied O.K. to anyone 
who could stomach the beverage. This is 
definitely not the case 

The kidneys remove toxic substances 
from the blood. The drinking of urine will 
result in reabsorption of these substances 
A healthy adult could probably consume 


| a small daily portion of his urine without 
complication. However, consumption of 


even a smail amount of urine by a person 
with marginally functional kidneys could 
lead to uremic poisoning by progressively 
elevating the blood concentrations of tox- 
ic substances. Readers who are willing to 
“drink up” should know the odds before 
they toast their health 
Robert J. Cosgrove 
Research Biomedical Engineer 
Birmingham 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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best dressed hand 


oftheyear 


are applauding a new pen. 
arga by Sheaffer. 

Like any good fashion, it has beauti- 
ful lines. Impeccable details. Atrim shape. 
With no cutting corners on the time 
and attention it takes to make those 
lines beautiful, those details impecca- 

ble and that shape trim. 
Targa even has a trim price. 

From $10.00. 
It comes as a ballpoint, foun- 
tain pen, marker, pencil or gift 
set. All refillable. 
Sonot only does it make 
a fashion statement, but it 
also writes. 


ane by Sheatter 
Sheaffer Eaton Division of Textron Inc 








It's tough to get tobe a 
Ford Motor Company transmission. 
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First it's gotta 








wg 


1. Manval Lever — Neutral Test 
2. Manual Lever — Park Test 

3. Manual Lever Positions Test 
4. Converter Position Test 


11. 2-3 Upshift Test 

12. 3-2 Downshift Test 

13, 2-1 W.0.T Downshift Test 

14, Upshift from Low and Idle Test 





5. Converter Turn Test 15. “Drive” and Shift Test 
pass these 6, Pork Holding Ability Test 16. 2:1 Downshift Test 
7. Flow and Pressure Test 17. Gear Noise Test 
22 tough tests... fey Oe ee tae — 
9. Reverse Rotation Tes? 19. Pump 
10. 1-2 Upshift Test 20 





* 


, a : 

Every automatic transmission Ford 
Motor Company builds has to pass The 
Terrible-Tough Transmission Tests. And 
every automatic transmission has to 
pass every one of the 22 tests. 

Not 19. Not 21. Twenty-two! 

Then comes the Pump and Dunk 
Test. It's how every eileen! 
Ford Motor Company _ es 
builds gets tested 
for leaks. 





then The Pump and Dunk Test... 
First, the transmission gets pumped 


full of air. Then it's dunked in a tank 
of water...and checked for leaks. 


o eer reer rence 
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5 NS as 
No bubbles, no troubles. 
If a transmission leaks, pretty soon 


the car won't go. So every automatic 
transmission 


= 









or it don't 


for every get to goina 
1978 Ford, Ford Motor 
1978 Mercury, PONY COR 
and 1978 


Lincoln gets 1 

Pumped and ~~ 

Dunked. — a 

Those are tie | 

tough tests ¥ 
for any transmission. But it’s the only 

way to get to be a Ford Motor 
Company transmission. 





It’s simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 





Our customer policy 
is short 
and sweet. 





We now print the Kraft Guarantee 
on Kraft packages. And we mean 
what we say 

Fact is, we've always guaranteed 
our products. Because we've always 
believed you were entitled to full 
satisfaction from the Kraft foods 
you buy 

So we select our ingredients very 
carefully. And we maintain a very 
firm quality control through all our 
operations 

But in the rare instances when we 
might fail to measure up to your 
expectations, we'll return the money 
you paid for the product 

Satisfaction from Kraft. You have 
our word for it—in writing 


Packaging like ours 
gives you the facts and help 
you should have when you shop. 
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Last year, Thrusters were 
_ the next step in sound. 
This year, we've gone a step further. 





| Last year, Panasonic introduced Thrusters 
| speakers for Matched Components—the 
speakers with a passive radiator for a 
powerful, extra thrust of bass 
This year, we're introducing a new 
Thrusters speaker for Matched 
Components. The SB-1800. To our famous 
Thrusters, it adds what our engineers call 
‘a parabolic short horn"’ It does in your 
home what it does in concert halls 
haan Controls dispersion for greater sound 
intensity of mid-range and high-frequency notes. For an 
amazing sense of presence. So your music feels like it's ‘ right 
in the room: When you combine this with Thrusters’ superb 
bass response, you have an ideal match 
One more ideal match: The SB-1800 with one of our 
Matched Components systems. Like the RA-6600 AM/FM 
stereo receiver with 8 track and RD-3500 12” automatic return 
turntable (with magnetic cartridge and dustcover) shown here 
New Thrusters SB-1800 speakers: An extra thrust of 
bass. An extra thrust of mid-range. An extra thrust of treble 
It all adds up to one thing: An extra thrust of enjoyment 
All cabinetry is simulated wood 


Treble. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 



















CAMERAS 


REGAN 
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Koch giving victory speech with Bess Myerson (left) and new City Council Chief Carol Bellamy 





Brendan Byrne exults while son Billy, 8, watches at election night celebration in New Jersey 


RODDEY © MIMS 


Virginia Governor-Elect John N. Dalton with wife Eddy after winning a big one for the G.O.P. 


Plainspokenness outpolled blarney, caution was preferred to experiment 
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Victor 


For the 


A move to the center in 
off-year elections 


sephologists will be sorting out the 
particulars for months to come, 
but one trend was clear in last 
week's off-year election returns: a 
solid vote for sanity. The people shunned 
way-out ideas and candidates, preferred 
plainspokenness to blarney, supported 
caution over experiment, and trusted 
what they could see for themselves, in- 
stead of what traditional politics and ma- 
chine politicians told them. The many ref- 
erendums on the ballots reflected a 
growing public demand for more efficient 
and less meddlesome government. The 
political center not only held; it grew all 
the more crowded 
The major parties had little to crow 
about, but not much to complain about ei- 
ther. They split the two gubernatorial 
races. New Jersey’s Democratic Governor 
Brendan Byrne, whose self-effacing cam- 
paign style consists of a strained smile and 
straight-arm salute, came from way be- 
hind to swamp Republican State Senator 
Ray Bateman, who tripped up in trying 
to propose an alternative to the unpop- 
ular state income tax. Virginia’s Repub- 
lican Lieutenant Governor John Dalton 
easily moved up in rank by beating Dem- 
ocrat “Howlin’” Henry Howell, a big- 
business-baiting populist who can make 
the Lord’s Prayer sound like Lenin’s urg- 
ing an assault on the Winter Palace 
As expected, Democrats kept most of 
the mayors’ jobs in big cities, but in many 
cases party dissidents or independents 
bucked the regular organization and won 
In Pittsburgh, Interim Mayor Richard 
Caliguiri, a Democrat who ran as an in- 
dependent with support from the ethnic 
wards, beat Democratic candidate Thom- 
as Foerster, a more conventional liberal 
It was the third successive mayoralty de- 
feat for the once mighty Pittsburgh ma- 
chine. In Cleveland, scrappy Dennis Ku- 
cinich, 31, a former three-term city 
councilman, edged out Edward Feighan, 
30, the candidate of the regular Demo- 
cratic organization, and promised a thor- 
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ough housecleaning at city hall. In 
Buffalo, State Senator James Griffin, 
who had lost the Democratic prima- 
ry for mayor, bolted the party and 
joined the Conservatives. He won the 
election with 42% of the vote in a six- 
man race 

Generally, election winners were 
an eclectic group for whom age, sex 
or race seemed to be no barrier. De- 
nying that she was a “little old lady 
in tennis shoes,” retired Librarian Is- 
abelle Cannon, 73, proved to be fast 
on her feet as she upset Jyles Cog- 
gins, 56, mayor of Raleigh, N.C 
“How can you debate with someone 
who is old enough to be your moth- 
er?” complained Coggins. Said Can- 
non, who was backed by groups in 
favor of controlled growth for the 
city: “Raleigh is ready for a fresh new 
face.” 

In heavily Hispanic Miami, In- 
cumbent Maurice Ferré, 42, a Puer- 
to Rico-born millionaire, easily 
turned back a challenge from E.L 
Marina, a Cuban exile who runs a 
private school. In Houston, former 
District Attorney Frank Briscoe, a cous- 
in of Governor Dolph Briscoe, led a field 
of twelve candidates in a muted, gloves- 
on primary. The gloves are expected to 
come off when Briscoe faces former City 
Councilman Jim McConn, a Houston de- 
veloper, in a runoff next week. In Wash- 
ington State, two former newsmen are 
about to take some of their own medi- 
cine. TV Analyst Charles Royer was 
elected mayor of Seattle, and TV Anchor- 
man Ron Blair became mayor of Spokane 


IN THE CITIES 

New York: Ed Koch, 52, seemed des- 
lined to represent his relatively affluent 
Manhattan congressional district for the 
remainder of his political career. What, 
after all, could a balding, puckish Green- 
wich Village bachelor with a near- 
perfect A.D.A. record have to say to 
the rest of the hard-bitten, crime-rid- 
den, near-bankrupt city? Quite a bit, 
as it turned out 

Speaking in the subdued lan- 
guage favored by the voters of 1977, 
Koch promised little more than a 
New York version of blood, sweat 
and tears. Koch emphasized the need 
for further budget cutting and re- 
Straint on the once insatiable munic- 
ipal unions. He reminded voters that 
even in bygone days when it was less 
fashionable, he had favored capital 
punishment for certain heinous 
crimes. To offset his loner image, he 
was usually accompanied during the 
campaign by Bess Myerson, 53, a for- 
mer Miss America (1945) and a New 
York City commissioner of consumer 
affairs (1969-74) 

Gradually Koch won the support 
of much of the business community 
and the endorsement of two of the 
city’s three major dailies. He defeat- 


Neither age, nor sex nor race was a barrier 




















eral Party candidate, 50% to 42% (the Re- 
publican candidate got only 4%). Anoth- 
er big New York winner was Carol 
Bellamy, 35, an obscure but personable 
and articulate state senator who received 
82% of the vote for city council president: 
she is an attractive political comer 

Koch is not going to enjoy much of a 
honeymoon period. New York's budget 
problems continue to grow, and last week 
underwriters turned down the city’s long- 
anticipated sale of short-term notes after 
the offering had been given the lowest pos- 
sible rating by Moody’s Investors Service 
Koch also faces negotiations with the or- 
nery Transport Workers Union, his first 
encounter with city unions that have 


| warned their wage demands can no long- 
er be deferred 









Mayor-elect Isabelle Cannon on election eve in Raleigh 





ed New York Secretary of State Kucinich after becoming youngest U.S. big-city mayor 


Mario Cuomo, running as the Lib- 
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Not just a new broom but a vacuum cleaner 





Cleveland: Dennis Kucinich 
smiles like an altar boy and snarls 
like a truck driver—a potent com- | 
bination in a city of energetic eth- 
nics. Part Irish, part Croatian, stand- 
ing 5 ft. 6 in. and looking even 
younger than he is, Democrat Ku- 
cinich is accused of going for the jug- 
ular even when he does not have to 
He accused Republican Mayor 
Ralph Perk in the primary of selling 
out to business interests and neglect- 
ing the neighborhoods. Perk finished 
a poor third behind Kucinich and 
State Representative Feighan 

Then the two survivors turned on 
each other. Feighan had the back- 
ing of the Democratic organization. 
but Kucinich won with just over 50% 
of the vote, thus becoming the young- 
est mayor of a major city. He prom- 
ises to increase city services to the 
neighborhoods, reduce tax abate- 
ments for businesses and fire unpro- 
ductive political appointees. “Some 
people have said I'm going to take a 
broom and sweep out city hall.” Ku- 
cinich said in his victory speech 
“That's not true. I'm going to use a vac- 
uum cleaner.” 

Detroit: Coleman A. Young, 59, is 
equally at home wolfing down hot dogs 
on a ghetto street or dining on filer de 
boeuf Richelieu with Henry Ford I. An 
early supporter of Jimmy Carter, Young 
was rewarded when the President paid 
him a visit during the campaign. HUD 
Secretary Patricia Harris and Muham- 
mad Ali also came into the state. Henry 
Ford II lent his assistance. Young's main 
Opposition was concentrated in the large- 
ly white police force, where there is par- 
ticular resentment against his policy of 
favoring blacks for city jobs and 
promotions 

Young easily defeated his more con- 
servalive opponent, City Councilman Er- 
. nest Browne, a black who likes to 
= quote the Bible and emphasizes ra- 
cial amity. While Browne got almost 
90% of the white vote, Young picked 
up the same percentage of the black 
vote; in Detroit blacks make up about 
55% of the population. In his victory 
speech to a mostly black audience, 
Young pledged to be the mayor of 
“all the people.” By way of concil- 
lating skeptical whites. he added 
“The campaign brought the races a 
little closer. Our job is now to reduce 
that polarization even more.” 

Minneapolis: Albert Hofstede, 
37, of the Democratic-Farmer-La- 
bor Party, and Charles Stenvig, 49, 
an independent conservative. are 
playing a game of musical mayors 
Hofstede defeated Stenvig in 1973. 
then Stenvig ousted Hofstede in 
1975. and now Hofstede has won 
again. A liberal who managed Hu- 
bert Humphrey's last Senate bid. he 
outcampaigned Stenvig—and out- 
spent him 5 to 1. Stenvig’s parting 
shot in a game that may not have 
ended: ° “I have only one last word of 
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The Nation 





advice to the taxpayers of Minneapolis 
Watch your wallets.” 


TWO GOVERNORS 


If Jimmy Carter had bet on his choic- 
es in the gubernatorial elections, it would 
| have been, in Las Vegas parlance, a 
| push. In Virginia, Carter was counting 
on Henry Howell to take a state that Car- 
| ter himself could not win last year. How- 
| ell, who often invoked his friendship with 
the President, failed too. In New Jersey, 
where Jimmy and Rosalynn spoke up 
for Governor Brendan Byrne's re-elec- 
tion, their efforts were rewarded. But 
both elections, as expected, were decid- 
ed mostly by the candidates’ personalities 
and local issues. 

In the Old Dominion, John Dalton, 
46, easily made Howell, who had run in 
1969 and 1973, a three-time loser, pick- 
ing up 56% of the 1.2 million votes cast. 
| Dalton, a moderate conservative, over- 
came the 2-to-1] Democratic bulge in the 
Virginia electorate by attracting twice 
| as many independent voters as Howell. 
Only the election of middle-of-the-road 
Democrat Charles S. (Chuck) Robb as 
Lieut. Governor gave the Democrats any 
joy. Lawyer Robb, 38, Lyndon Johnson's 
son-in-law, is already being touted 
as a possible gubernatorial candidate 
in 1981. 

After the results were in, Howell con- 
tinued the caustic nature of the campaign 
by not congratulating Dalton. He blamed 
his defeat on Dalton’s direct-mail cam- 
paign, which painted Howell as a wild- 
eyed radical, and Dalton’s $1.8 million 
campaign fund, practically double his 
own. But it was Howell's maverick im- 
age and his intemperate attacks on Dal- 
ton and the Virginia business establish- 
ments, particularly the powerful utilities, 
that most damaged his chances, 

As Howell was his own worst en- 
emy in Virginia, Republican Ray Bate- 
man precipitated the re-election of Gov- 
ernor Byrne in New Jersey. Byrne had 
become a most unpopular figure (last 
April, according to a Rutgers University 
poll, only 17% of New Jerseyans thought 
he was doing a good job), and his life- 
less image led many Democrats to dub 
him “one-term Byrne.” But in order to 
win the Republican nomination, Bateman 
had to carry the conservative vote, which 
he did by strongly opposing the state in- 
come tax, and that position gave Byrne 
a chance to go on the offensive. The Gov- 








ernor vehemently attacked Bateman’s | 


plan to replace the income tax with a 
selective job freeze, a tightening of wel- 
fare payments and possibly a small in- 
crease in the state sales tax. In a poll 
released two days before the election, 
65% of the registered voters agreed that 
the state could not be run without the 
income tax. Byrne won with 57% of the 
vote. Summed up the Governor, aptly, 
at his victory party: The vote “speaks 
not to Brendan Byrne, but to the ma- 
turity of the people of the state.” a 
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Teacher Margaret Davey and third-graders celebrating balloting that reopened Toledo schools 


Going to the People 





More and more, the voters are deciding complex social issues 


Miss Heights, Ohio, will get a 
$213,725 aerial ladder for its fire de- 
partment. Independence, Mo., will not get 
a board to review the actions of its police 
department, and the citizens of Miami 
have gone on record as approving the sale 
of beer in the Orange Bowl. Small beer, 
perhaps, to everyone except imbibers in 
Miami, but some more momentous de- 
cisions were also made last week. The cit- 
izens of Pittsburgh voted 2 to | to relax 
pollution-control laws, hoping to open up 
new jobs in the beleaguered steel indus- 


try. And more than 3 million voters—a | 


record number—came out in Ohio to re- 
peal, 2 to 1, the state law allowing people 
to register to vote as late as Election Day 
itself. The main fear: last-minute regis- 
tration would encourage fraud. Across the 
nation, Americans who went to the polls 
to choose local and state officials also vot- 
ed on a wide variety of issues that until re- 
cently they had left up to their elected 
representatives to decide 

Early in the 20th century, the now de- 
funct Progressive Party began posing 
questions to the voters in referendums as 
a means of going directly to the people 
over the heads of elected politicians. Be- 
hind the current resurgence of balloting 
on issues is a post-Watergate distrust of 
elected officials and a growing impatience 
with state legislatures, which the constit- 
uents often feel are lead-footed and over- 
ly cautious. Says Robert Hughes, a G.O.P. 
chairman in the Cleveland area: “People 
are saying, ‘By God, the power is vested 
in the people, and if the elected officials 
won't respond to what the people want, 
then we'll do something about it.’ ” Many 
politicians are delighted about the trend, 


though for a less-than-lofty reason. If an 





| issue is unpopular, putting it on the bal- 

| lot for the people to decide is an easy way 
out for the officeholder. Among the mul- 
titude of issues decided last week: 
> In Ohio, after a long and bitter fight, 
voters decided, 63% to 37%, to kill a pro- 
posal that would have banned steel-jawed 
leg-hold animal traps. The legislature had 
bottled up the measure, but antitrappers 











gathered enough signatures to place the | 
measure on the ballot. The proposal was | 


| 
eas. In the end, voters were swayed by 


Ohio's $10 million-a-year fur industry 
(mostly muskrat) 

> In Boston, the voters tossed out of of- 
fice a trio of the city’s antibusing leaders, 
including Louise Day Hicks, the soft-spo- 
ken but tough-talking former council- 


Another Ohio issue: the leg-hold trap 
A need for ground rules and common sense. 








the argument that the ban would cripple | 


defeated by voters in the state’s rural ar- | 


woman who had become the symbol of 
resistance to integration. Simultaneously, | 
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however, the voters turned down a reform 
of the city charter designed to make it 
harder—by changing representational 
patterns—for one small, determined 
group, like the antibusers. to have more 
power than they deserve. Charter reform 
succumbed to a cautious electorate that 
preferred to switch candidates instead of 
the system 
> In Iowa City, voters rejected, 56% to 
44%, a referendum issue that would have 
imposed stringent standards on landlords. 
The owners would have to keep their 
property in good shape and guarantee 
more rights to tenants, such as allowing 
them to put their rent in escrow until nec- 
essary repairs were made. The measure, 
which drew a record number of voters 
for an off-year election, had twice been re- 
jected by the city council. The prime mov- 
ers behind the unsuccessful drive were stu- 
dents at the University of lowa, who live 
off campus and feel victimized by the 
owners of their dwellings 
> In Toledo, the voters approved, 55% 
to 45%, a property tax increase that al- 
lowed the bankrupt school system to re- 
open after a shutdown of two weeks. To 
carry the day, the city’s leadership mount- 
ed a massive community effort, which in- 
cluded door-to-door canvassing by hun- 
dreds of students. 
> In Akron, the electorate decided by a 
margin of 700 votes out of nearly 60,000 
cast to buy five ambulances and train 
paramedics in the fire department. The 
department had earlier refused an order 
by the city council to pay for the training 
of the paramedics, so the council put the 
isssue on the ballot. 
> California has long led the nation in 
going to the people, and San Francisco 
voters last week sampled referendums 
as varied and exotic as a Chinese menu 
Many of the 22 items on the ballot could 
have been handled by a gutsy city coun- 
cil on a Wednesday evening. The elec- 
torate even had to pass judgment on 
whether each city supervisor could hire 
one aide who would be exempt from 
civil service requirements. The people 
said yes 

Trivial as some of these matters may 
seem, Ruth Clusen, president of the 





rallies its troops in local battles over bal- 
lot issues), declares that the referendum 
“is the ultimate tool in the hands of the 
people.” Says Fred Dutton, an expert on 
voter attitudes: “It’s healthy when the 
| public thinks it has a piece of the action 
It’s a safety valve. The people don't do 
any better and they don’t do any worse 
than the legislators.” Washington-based 
officials of the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors tend to agree, although they point out 
that too much reliance on referendums 


| they had a direct say in every decision, 
voters conceivably could turn down even 
the most vital tax increases. Charles F 
Hermann, a political science professor at 
Ohio State University, generally favors 
going to the people, but warns: “We may 
need ground rules. It seems there is often 
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League of Women Voters (which often | 


could hamper effective government. If | 





a lot of effort to confuse voters.” 

One ground rule should be clarity in 
the way issues are presented. Even the 
most patient and literate voter must puz- 
zle over some of the arcanely drafted pro- 
posals. And while the ballots are frequent- 
ly abstruse, the media campaigns for or 
against measures are often all too simple. 
Many voters make up their minds at the 


| last minute on the basis of scanty infor- 


mation and are susceptible to slanted ar- 
guments cleverly presented on television 
by well-heeled pressure groups 

Liberals find it ironic that referen- 
dums, propositions and local initiatives 


| 


are being used effectively by conservatives 
who want to get their pet causes onto the 
ballot without a party label. The conser- 
vatives have an additional advantage, ar- 
gues M.LT. Political Science Professor 
Walter Dean Burnham: “Voters today are 
not interested in changing anything be- 
cause they've been traumatized by too 
much change.” In this view, what started 
more than 60 years ago as a movement 
for change has evolved into a force for 
Stability, and thus for conservatism. 
“The Progressives,” says Burnham wry- 
ly, “must be turning over in their 
graves.” a 





A Prince Maker Strikes Again | 


Garth mixes Machiavelli, McLuhan and Damon Runyon 


f three of last week's big election win- 

ners—Ed Koch, Brendan Byrne and 
Carol Bellamy—got together with Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley, New York 
Governor Hugh Carey and Pennsylvania 
Senator John Heinz, they could form a lit- 
tle association. Its name: the Davey Garth 
Fan Club. All those potent pols are, or 
have been, the clients of David Garth, 
the nation’s most sought-after campaign 


strategist. His record this year: five win- | 


=a - 
Garth in his Manhattan office with a gallery of candidate-clients 





less energy in search of new elections, new 
impact. Indeed, what distinguishes Garth 
from other political consultants is his in- 
fluence on some clients after they have 
won and his immersion in their cam- | 
paigns. He plots the candidates’ adver- 
ising, with emphasis on television, and 
gives them candid advice on issues, strat- 
egy and other weighty matters (Koch lost 
15 Ibs. at Garth’s suggestion) 

Koch and Byrne were good fodder for 
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Cool images are better than hot, and you need a keen eye for a vacuum. 


ners among six clients. Garth's secret? 


| Says the hard-working consultant: “There 


are ad agency guys more creative than I 
and professional pols more skilled in me- 
chanics. But there aren't many who know 
both ends the way I do.” Or who are will- 
ing to bleed through seven-day weeks 

Yet Garth revels in his labors and sa- 
vors his influence both during and after 
campaigns, just as he enjoys his own 
facade as the rat-tat-tat tough guy. break- 
ing off aphorisms between puffs on his 
twisted black cigar. (Typical mot: “Re- 
ality dictates your strategy. There are no 
brilliant choices in most situations.”) At 
47. he conveys an impression of bound- 





the TV commercials that Garth writes 
and directs, He favors blunt, factual spots 
with few frills. He also subscribes to Mar- 
shall McLuhan’s theory that “cool” im- 
ages are more effective than “hot” ones 
on TV. Koch and Byrne, both plain- 
spoken and low-keyed, fit the Garth 
format 

Garth's original and enduring love is 
the TV tube. He dropped out of Colum- 
bia’s graduate psychology department 20 
years ago to produce local TV sports pro- 


grams in New York City. A liberal Dem- | 





ocrat who grew up on Republican Long 
Island, he got into politics in 1960 as an or- 
ganizer of the Draft Stevenson movement 
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After working as the unpaid television ad- 
viser in John Lindsay’s successful 1965 
mayoral campaign, he plunged full-time 
into political consulting. 

Often Garth takes on customers 
whose causes seem hopeless and turns 
down apparent front runners. “We only 
accept people we like,”’ says the old Ad- 
lai fan, who still prefers liberal Demo- 
crats but occasionally works for “progres- 
sive” Republicans. Four years ago, Hugh 
Carey, then a Brooklyn Congressman. 
seemed a poor bet—he was virtually un- 
known. Last year Koch looked like an 
even worse prospect. But in each case 
Garth’s analysis of polls showed that more 
prominent rivals had relatively little sup- 
port. “That's a situation with a vacuum,” 
says Garth. “You can move in with the 
right candidate.” 

How completely Garth and his 14- 
member staff move in depends on the cus- 
tomer’s needs. Koch started with no or- 
ganization and little money. Therefore, 
Garth supplied professional staff and re- 
search aides. A reporter writing some- 
thing unpleasant could even expect a 
caustic phone call from Garth, using his 
Edward G. Robinson manner and Da- 
mon Runyon dialogue (“You guys are put- 
ling out a lotta crap, y’know?”). When 
Koch did a live interview with a TV per- 
sonality high on Garth’s low list, Koch 
got a loud complaint. “Garth called me 
and was really furious.” Koch recalls with 
a chuckle. “David is very warm and has 
become a close personal friend. Of course. 
he can be volatile and dictatorial too.” 


F 


candidates eagerly line up to pay the 


Garth firm $15,000 a month as a retain- | 


er, plus 15% of the cost of commercial 

air time. In the Koch campaign, the 

commission came to roughly $120,000. 

Though he tries to keep it quiet, Garth oc- 

casionally donates services to an impe- 

cunious politician whom he admires, like 
| Bellamy. He pays himself a salary of 
$130,000 a year 

There is no charge for Garth's post- 
election consultations. After Carey won, 
he chose five top aides who had been pro- 
posed by Garth. Now friction has devel- 
oped between Garth and other Carey 
staffers: as a result. Garth has talked about 
withdrawing from Carey’s 1978 re-elec- 
tion campaign. Last week Koch’s first ap- 
pointment as mayor-elect was his city hall 
press secretary—Maureen Connelly, 29, 
until now Garth's research chief. 

How long Garth’s honeymoon with 
His Honor will last is an open question 
Garth, a student of Machiavelli as well 
as McLuhan, keeps a passage from The 
Prince on his office wall: “Whoever is the 
cause of another becoming powerful, is ru- 
ined himself.” Waving his cigar, Garth 
says of his 16th century political consul- 
tant: “I live by that son of a bitch. He’s 
never wrong.” Luckily for Garth, every 
campaign brings along new potential 
princes tt] 








Jimmy’s Conciliatory Gestures 





He shows some give on energy, inflation and unemployment 


here's no easy answer, of course, to 
the unemployment question,” said 
Jimmy Carter at his press conference last 
week. Then aides disclosed that the Pres- 
ident is supporting a watered-down ver- 
sion of the Humphrey-Hawkins full em- 
ployment bill that is no answer at all. The 
legislation would set a national goal of re- 
ducing unemployment, which has been 
stuck at around 7% for six months, to 
4% by 1983. But the measure does not re- 
quire the Administration to take any spe- 


| Cific steps to get there: nor does it include 


or having sound advice yelled at them, | 





any specific programs to create jobs 

The proposal is far less ambitious than 
the original bill by Hubert Humphrey and 
California Democratic Congressman Au- 
gustus Hawkins, which would have fixed 


eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns 
over the Fed’s tight rein on growth in the 
money supply. The Fed’s policy stands to 
restrain prices, but at the expense of slow- 
er economic growth. Claimed Carter of 
his relations with Burns. despite evidence 
to the contrary: “We've never had any dis- 
agreements on [economic] subjects.” 

The Administration also took a con- 


| ciliatory approach with the conference 


committees that are trying to resolve dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 


| On an energy program. The sessions are 


1981 as the target date for a 3% unem- | 


expected to go on for about a month. Last 
week the conferees accepted stricter 








House standards that require large new | 


industrial plants to use coal instead of oil. 
but looser Senate standards on forcing ex- 
isting plants to switch from gas to coal 





Senators Russell Long, Saabs Ribicoff and William Hathaway conferring on sion energy bill 








Conceded a presidential adviser. 


ployment rate and guaranteed a Govern- 
ment-paid job to anyone who could not 
find work. Carter lukewarmly endorsed 
this idea during the campaign—after in- 
tense pressure from black leaders—but 
later backed away from it as inflationary 
Unable to talk him into supporting a 
stronger bill, liberal Democrats and la- 
bor leaders finally agreed to the present 
compromise for two reasons: 1) it might 
enable Congress to pass an employment 
bill before next year’s elections, and 2) it 


| could set a bench mark for rating the Ad- 
| ministration’s progress in reducing unem- 


an | 


ployment in coming years 

The revised version authorizes the 
President to scrap the 4% jobless target 
if necessary to keep inflation from rising 
rapidly—a signal to wary businessmen 
that the Administration is serious about 
holding prices down. 

To further ease worries about infla- 
uon, Carter last week minimized the quar- 
rel between the White House and Fed- 
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“Oby iously we re not going to get it all.” 


Not for another week or so will the 
real showdowns start to come. when the 
conferees tackle the questions that wide- 
ly divide them. Both sides agree that en- 
ergy prices must and will rise. But Carter 
and the House want to retain price con- 
trols and increase energy taxes. The Sen- 
ate prefers a freer market; it wants lower 
taxes and less regulation 

Carter last week made a low-key tele- 
vised appeal for public support of his ap- 
proach, while going out of his way to avoid 
antagonizing Congress. Said he: “This is 
not a contest of strength between the Pres- 


ident and the Congress, nor between the | 


House and the Senate.” Moreover, White 
House lobbyists have not tried to pres- 
sure the conference committees. On Car- 
ter’s orders, says Press Secretary Jody 
Powell, the White House will “not get di- 
rectly involved until the crucial moment.” 
Says another presidential adviser: “Obvi- 
ously we're not going to get all we want.” 
Compromise is in the air. a 
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: eppering SALT 


Critics are lining up early 





A if he did not have enough problems 
| on Capitol Hill, Jimmy Carter faces 
increasing congressional opposition to the 
new Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT Li) that his negotiators hope to ham- 
mer out with the Soviet Union before the 
end of the year. Closed-door briefings by 
Administration officials for selected Sen- 
ators have given SALT’s critics something 
to criticize 

The Administration is most worried 
about Senator Scoop Jackson. The Wash- 
ington Democrat was the bane of Henry 
Kissinger’s existence during earlier SALT 
debates, and now, in a truly bipartisan 
spirit, he is marshaling his formidable 
technical expertise and political power to 
give Secretary of State Cyrus Vance as 
much trouble, if not more. As chairman 
of the Senate’s arms-control subcommit- 
tee, Jackson has heard testimony on SALT 


and he has not liked what he has heard 
In one subcommittee session, Jackson 
treated Vance in a way that one shaken 
Administration insider termed “angry 
and almost vicious.” The clear implica- 
tion of Jackson's interrogation: that the 
US. has caved in to the Soviets. He and 
other SALT critics also charge the Admin- 
istration with self-serving leaks to the 
press, while defenders of the prospective 
treaty accuse Jackson of leaks intended 
to discredit the negotiations 


he critics argue that the expected 

agreement puts sharp limits on the 
cruise missile, which promises to be vital 
to the US. arsenal, without imposing suf- 
ficient curbs on a number of threatening 
Soviet weapons systems, notably the long- 
range Backfire bomber and the SS-18 
rocket, which can carry eight indepen- 
dently targetable warheads. Another Ad- 
ministration nemesis (also a Democrat). 
former SALT Negotiator Paul Nitze, has 
declared that by 1985, when SALT I would 
expire. the U.S.S.R. would be in a po- 
sition to launch three times as many land- 
based nuclear warheads as the U'S., and 
the U.S. Minuteman missile system will 
be vulnerable toa pre-emptive strike. Says 
Nitze: “We are locked into inferiority, and 
I don’t know how to get out of it.” 

Some aspects of the Administration’s 
deal with the Soviets remain secret, and 
others are still under negotiation. But in 
private, senior officials have begun to lob- 





good agreement.” Adds another: “This 
gives us the basis to go after more strin- 
gent controls in SALT III.” Nonetheless, 
even if the intensive bargaining with Mos- 
cow does yield a treaty in the next few 
weeks, Carter and his arms-control team 
are going to need all their patience and 
persuasive skills to assure its ratification 
by two-thirds of the Senate = 
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by hard for SALT I. Says one: “It'sadamn | 
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The Trouble with Loose Lingo 


n the unwritten book of presidential records, many entries are clustered un- 

der the heading “Worst Speech ever Given.” Kennedy in Pocatello, Idaho, in 
1960. Johnson at Henry Gonzalez Day in San Antonio in 1965. Nixon beside Chi- 
na’s Great Wall in 1972. So it is inevitable that Jimmy Carter will make a run 
at the record. He probably did not break it in his televised energy talk last 
week, but it was a commendable warmup. The President elbowed aside Mu/- 
ligan’s Stew for 20 prime minutes and delivered his own hash. He said nothing 
new. He smiled as he described an energyless catastrophe. He issued this clar- 
ion call: “All of us in government need your help.” And he explained further. 
“These are serious problems, and this has been a serious talk.” 

Jimmy Carter has a problem with words and how he uses them. More 
words have flowed from him—in speeches and written messages and press con- 
ferences—than from any other President in office for so short a time. The hall- 
mark has been the casualness of his words. This has contributed mightily to the 
arguments over the Middle East, SALT and the American economy. Things said 
in haste have been retracted, modified, further explained. Carter uses words as 
if they were Band-Aids. Chauncey Schmidt, chairman of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, complained that the President just did not seem to understand the tre- 
mendous impact of his words. Presidential Band-Aids are hard to peel off. 
Schmidt suggested that Carter talks before he thinks. 


s Of it ineffective, some of it troublesome. 
3 The world is slightly paranoid over 
2 word meanings. Bureaucrats and dip- 
= lomats get exorbitant salaries these 
days to ponder the depths of “home- 
= land” or “defensible borders.” In the 
§ torrent of Carter words there are al- 
ways contradictions for those who 
* want to find them. For others, there is 
growing boredom. 

Scholars like Rutgers’ Emmet 
John Hughes. who wrote for Ike, won- 
der if Carter would not be better off 
with more limited and formal rheto- 
ric. Harry McPherson, one of L.B.J.’s 
speechmen, has long contended that 
important presidential speeches are far 
more than just speeches. When done 
properly, they force an Administration 

through a laborious internal process, establishing directions, making decisions, 
hammering out exact language and calculating how to arrest attention and en- 
list the public. If the preliminaries are not done, or are done badly, the speech is 
rarely worth anything and is frequently alarming for the evidence of inner 
doubt it presents. 

Carter may at last be aware of this. He is giving more structured speeches. 
His talk about the Middle East to the World Jewish Congress was meticulously 
planned, crafted and delivered. Unfortunately, it came after a long season of open 
presidential musing about the world’s worst tinderbox. 

Carter has tried to remain the fellow talking to the League of Women Voters. 
He wants to sound in public as he does in private. He is not Kennedy or Church- 
ill, so his sentences march ahead with subject, verb and object followed by a pe- 
riod as soon as possible. Adjectives and adverbs are dropped. Carter does not like 
to quote others or make allusions. He is his own reference point. His favorite 
words are from his engineering days: “competent,” “effective,” “specific.” 

Carter is not much for “the Fourth-of-July stuff,” as one aide says. He stabs 
such rhetoric in the heart with his felt-tipped pen. He pondered a sentence in a 
speech draft a while back, then changed “cynical” to “callous.” Working people 
would better understand the meaning of callous, he explained. Carter simply does 
not enjoy playing with words, as F.D.R. did. Words are machine parts. They are 
not an orchestra to him, which may be another part of Carter's problem in a na- 
tion nurtured on Muzak. 














“When awarding 
‘damages in liability cases, 
the jury is cautioned to 
be fair and to bear in 
mind that money does not 
grow on trees. It must be 
| paid through insurance 
| premiums from uninvolved 


parties, such as yourselves." 





~ Too bad judges cant 
read this to a jury. 


In a small Florida town, a decorative boulder rests on the 
median of a road. A man with three drinks in him and no 
sleep for 18 hours smashes his car headlong into it. A jury 
orders the town to pay him $4.7 million in damages: 

A truck without brake lights is hit from behind. For 


“psychic damages” to the driver, because his pride was 
hurt when his wife had to work, a jury awards $480,000 
above and beyond his medical bills and wage losses. 

Then there’s the one...but you can probably provide 
the next example. Most of us know hair-raising stories of 
windfall awards won in court? Justified claims should be 
compensated, of course. Etna’s point is that it is time to 
look hard at what windfall awards are costing: 

What can we do? Several things: 

We can stop assessing “liability” where there really 
was no fault—and express our sympathy for victims 
through other means. 

We can ask juries to take into account a victim’s own 
responsibility for his losses. And we can urge that awards 
realistically reflect the actual loss suffered —that they be a 
fair compensation, but not a reward: 

Insurers, lawyers, judges—each of us shares some 
blame for this mess. But it is you, the public, who can best 
begin to clean it up. Don’t underestimate your own in- 
fluence. Use it, as we are trying to use ours. 


wants — be affordable. 


'This case is being appealed since most liability cases are surance. and insurance compa- manufacturers, doctors. hospi 
by the town. In addition to the — settled out of cour nies spend millions more defend- tals, and others who are targets 
court-awarded damages, tv 
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NO 2 A by-product of such awards ing policyholders against law- for windfall awards 

other defendants (the contractor has been a quantum leap in the — suits. The direct result is rising 4For example, it would help 
andthecounty)settledoutofcourt number of personal injury and premiums for automobile and if juries were simply required to 
for an additional $1.15 million property damage suits filed. A other liability coverages. The in- take into account payments the 
This illustrates how extravagant 1976 study in California shows direct result is higher prices for claimant has already received 
jury-awarded damages set a stan- such suits incre 

dard for extravagant out-of-cour t 





gatfive times goodsandservices—prices which for medical bills and lost wages 
t the rate of population ith are boosted to cover the sky Under the present system, these 
settlements—the real problem, 3 Most awards are paid by in- rocketing insurance premiums of _ bills may be paid all over again. 
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William Hyland relaxes on a park bench in front of the White House 
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| Dealing with the Russian Leaders 


Washington's master Kremlinologist looks back 





William Hyland calls himself.a “face- 
less bureaucrat.” But one of the few warm 
moments during Cyrus Vance's otherwise 
chilly visit to Moscow last March came 
when Soviet Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev 
recognized Hyland, a senior staff member 
of the National Security Council, as the 


only familiar face on the other side of the | 


negotiating table. Brezhnev and his com- 
rades had been dealing with Hyland since 
1969, and Hyland had been scrutinizing 
the Soviet leadership for 15 years before 
that. His career as a Kremlinologist has 
spanned six administrations and carried 
him to the upper echelons of the CIA, the 
State Department and the NSC. This month 
Hyland, 48, retired. TiME Correspondent 


| Christopher Ogden reports on one of the 





men who know the Russians best 


here have been many weeks when he | 


spent more time with Ambassador 
Anatoly Dobrynin than with his own wife. 
He has labored over the esoterica of SALT 
since the inception of those complex ne- 
gotiations in 1969. He has logged more 
hours negotiating with Soviet leaders dur- 
ing the past decade than any other 
American. 

Bill Hyland loves the work he is leav- 


a private and jazz trumpeter in the 
US. Army. He learned Russian in grad- 
uate school in Kansas City, Mo. The CIA 
hired him in 1954 and put him to work 
studying Soviet military production. He 
rose to the directorship of the Soviet desk 
in the Office of National Estimates. 
Shortly before the Cuban missile cri- 
sis of 1962, Hyland recalls, “I concluded 
the Soviets would not put long-range mis- 
siles into Cuba.” That was one of his rare 
mistakes. In 1969 Kissinger Aide Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt recruited Hyland for the 
newly upgraded National Security Coun- 
cil, where Hyland worked primarily on 
arms control. “SALT succeeded better and 
more quickly than any of us expected,” 
says Hyland. Nixon and Brezhnev signed 
a SALT I treaty as the capstone of their 
first summit in 1972. Kissinger celebrated 
his 49th birthday in a chandeliered Krem- 
lin conference room, where he was pre- 
sented a cake in which aides and unchar- 
acteristically cooperative KGB agents had 
pretended to hide a bulky microphone 
“It was the only laugh in the whole ten- 
day visit,” recalls Hyland. “There was no 
sense of historic breakthrough, no feeling 
we were beginning a new era. We were 





ing. “Irritation and bad hours go with the | 


Job,” he says with a smile. “If you think 
you made a difference, that's about as 


| much satisfaction as you're going to get. 


It sounds sappy, but it makes up for a lot 
of hardship.” 

While many of his colleagues came 
into the world of espionage and policy as 
military intelligence officers, Hyland was 
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just plain too busy.” 
i: Hyland's view, Nixon was a tough 
and able bargainer. He would discuss 
one or two issues, set the general guide- 
lines of U.S. policy, then leave, letting sub- 
ordinates handle the details. “Avoiding 
the fray was a good tactic,” observes Hy- 
land, as “it is extremely frustrating ne- 
| goliating with the Soviets because they in- 








adult life 





sist On winning every minor point. There 


is endless haggling and bitterness. The at- 
mosphere gets very tense over the nitpick- 
ing. The Soviets sometimes win the small 
point but lose the significant one. Still, 
its a hell of a problem to turn them 
around. You can only trust them to pur- 
sue their own interests with great dedi- 
cation any way they can.” 

In 1974 Nixon returned to the 
U.SS.R. just six weeks before he resigned 


| because of the Watergate scandal. “The 


Soviets knew Nixon was in deep trouble 
and pulled back,” says Hyland. “We left 
Moscow wondering what was going to 
happen. We knew a promising relation- 
ship was falling apart.” 


yland gives Gerald Ford high marks 

for keeping détente—and SALI 
—alive at Vladivostok later that year 
“Ford was good on SALT, and more will- 
ing to go into details than Nixon.” 

Hyland respects Brezhnev more for 
his political shrewdness than his native in- 
telligence. He recalls how Brezhnev used 
to tease him during meetings, often pre- 
tending to steal Hyland's briefcase, full 
of top-secret papers. Hyland has listened 
with fascination as Brezhnev has recount- 
ed, without referring to notes, minute de- 
tails of a negotiation held three years be- 
fore. Another asset not shared by all 
Brezhnev’s colleagues: “He can be frank 
without getting acrimonious.” 

By comparison, says Hyland. Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko is a “clever 
tactician with great aplomb” who can 





change positions in mid-sentence with no | 


explanation 

In Hyland’s experience, the most rea- 
sonable Soviet to deal with is Ambassador 
Dobrynin, the affable 16-year Washing- 
ton veteran who unnerves some Admin- 


istration officials because he neither takes | 


notes nor relies on an interpreter in even 
the most delicate and detailed discussions 
“You just hope he hasn't missed the nu- 
ances, but you're never really certain what 
he reports,” says Hyland. 

Hyland worked for Kissinger for eight 
years, Zbigniew Brzezinski for only eight 
months. Not surprisingly, he feels much 
closer to Kissinger, who was a demand- 


ing boss but also became what Hyland | 


considers a “personal friend.” Hyland 
says the two men are surprisingly alike. 
sharing a basic ideological conservatism 
and similar global political outlooks. But 
“Kissinger plowed new ground,” says Hy- 
land, while “Brzezinski is working the 


| same soil.” 


Hyland is helping Kissinger teach a 
graduate seminar at Georgetown Univer- 
sity and write his much-publicized mem- 
oirs. The co-author of a 1968 book about 
the fall of Nikita Khrushchev, Hyland 
wants to do another about the Brezhnev 
era. He also has a plot in mind for a spy 
novel—about Soviet internal machina- 
tions and international intrigue. naturally 
He has been researching it most of his 
Ss 
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WAIT TIL I FINISH 


MY SARATOGA 
CARTOON 











We're having 
another Saratoga 
Cartoon Contest. We 
know a lot of you may 
have missed our first 
contest because you 
were busy finishing 
a Saratoga. So here's 
another chance to win 
a piece of $60,000 in 
prize money. Five top 
winners will receive 
$5,000 each, $1,500 will 
go to each of fifteen runners- 
up, and there will be 100 
honorable mention awards of 
$125 each. Winners will be selected 
by National Judging Institute, Inc 


Once again, what we 
want is a Cartoon where 
a Saratoga smoker is 
holding up the works 

It you can't draw, 
describe your idea in 
writing. What counts is 
your sense of humor, not 
your artistic ability. Read the 
Contest Rules carefully 
betore you send us your entry 
and be sure to include 
the bottom panel from 
a pack of regular 
or menthol 
Saratoga 120 











WAIT TIL I FINISH 
MY SARATOGA 
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SARATOGA 120s 
CARTOON CONTES 
°O Box 2120, Westbury. NY 11591 
I want to be $5,000 ncher' 

So heres my Saratoga 1205 cartoon entry 

Name — - 

Address . — 

City State ee 











AECESSATY 


ee eed 


FS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSK eee 
OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES 


1. On the entry blank above, or on a plain piece of Paper no larger than 8%" x 11". draw or write your idea for o cartoon whose caption is Woit til | finish my 
Saratoga. Print your name, address and zip code on your entry and be sure to include with it the bottom pone! from a pack of regular or menthol 
Soratoge 120s. 2. You may enter as often os you wish Each entry submitted must be different and mailed separately Mail your entry to SARATOGA 120s 
CARTOON CONTEST, P.O. Box 2120, Westbury, N.Y 11591, All entries must be postmarked by Feb. 28. 1978. and received no loter than March 14, 1978. All prizes 
will be awarded and winners notified by mail. No entry will be returned or ocknowledged. 3. Notional Judging Institute, inc. (not affiliated with Philip Morris Inc.) 
will direct judging of all entries. Entries will not be judged on artistic ability or medium of Presentation. Judging will be solely on the basis of: originality— novel 
° resting situotion (0-50 points); aptness fitting to the contest theme (0-20 points); humorous appeal — amusing or comical (0-30 points). Winners will be 
d by a panel of nationally known cartoonists from semifinalists chosen by National Judging Institute, Inc. All decisions will be final: and in the case of ties 
duplicote prizes will be awarded. Only the winning entries will be submitted to Philip Morris Inc. 4, All winning entries become the property of Philip Morris Inc 
and constitute permission for Philip Morris Inc. to edit odapt, modify, publish and otherwise use. in any woy it sees fit, entries received. without further 
consideration or payment to the contestants. 5. Contest is open to all U.S. residents 21 years of age or older, except employees and their fomilies of Philip Morris 
Inc.. its advertising agencies and Notional Judging Institute, Inc. Only one prize to a family. Winners will be required to execute an affidavit of eligibility and 
releose. Liability for toxes is the responsibility of each prize winner. Void wherever taxed prohibited or restricted by low. 6. No correspondance will be entered 
into about any porticulor entry. However, for a list of winners, send a stomped, self-addressed envelope to SARATOGA 120s CARTOON CONTEST WINNERS. 
PO. Box 2490. Westbury, N.Y. 11591. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | 16 mg’’tar.’1.0 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, 
FIC Report Dec!76 
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B-I-C VENTURI. 
The art of being way ahead 
without being way out. 


The speaker landscape is dotted with esoteric designs 
that produce marginal improvements at, unfortunately, very 
high cost. 

We refer here to the not-uncommon practice of being 
elaborately different without being basically advanced 

At B-I-C, we believe that the finer art is being way 
ahead without being way out. 

Our patented application of the venturi principle to 
speaker design ushered in the high-efficiency era, with 
many ‘leaders’ following our lead 








Our new Formula 6 Spec |! 
shown here with arille. it fills 
a size and ¢ gn (and price) 
slot between the 5 and 7. 





The patented B--C VENTURI 
Coupled path. Its multiplier effect 
produces bass energy 140 times 
greater (and s tially purer) 
than the same al measured 
Girectly at the woofer cone 






And our introduction of the System Monitor technol- 
ogy redefined the loudspeaker's role, giving it the ability to 
make the rest of a component system perform better. 

Each represented a fundamental advancement in 
speaker design, not reserved for the affluent few 

This year, the addition of new Formula 3 and Formula 
6 models underscores that approach. Now there are seven 
B-I-C VENTURI Formulas, from a 2-way bookshelf to 4-way, 
monitor-equipped tower. 

We offer them as the best examples of the art 


The brains of the systerr 
the monitor contro! pane! with 
Amplifier Clipping Indicator 
Speaker Overload sect +) 
Dynamic Tona! Balance Compen 
sation automatic ar J man jal) 
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Bic VENTURI SPEAKER SYSTEMS 


TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY TODAY 


Lancers, Rubeo. 
After all, the simple things 
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Front-wheel drive. Rack-and 
steering. Mind-warpi 
andling. Giugiaro styling 
And you're just sitting there? 
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At about ‘14, it’s not everybody’s bag. 











The Nation 





The Gaycott 
Turns Ugly 


Homosexual militants are 
tormenting foe Anita Bryant 





he has received death threats—and 

been socked in the face with a ba- 
nana cream pie. When she showed up in 
Manhattan to tape an appearance for the 
Today show, NBC was so worried for her 
safety that guards spirited her out of the 
building after the performance. She called 
off a press conference at the nearby Hil- 
ton Hotel because of warnings that hos- 
tile demonstrators would be in the streets. 
Appearing in St. Petersburg, Fla., last 


curity reasons. The victim is Singer Anita 
Bryant, 37; her tormentors are radical gay 
activists, mostly male; and their fight, a 
| bitter one from the beginning, has taken 
an ugly turn. 

The feud began when Bryant led the 
crusade that last June caused the repeal 
of an ordinance in Miami’s Dade County 
banning discrimination against homosex- 
uals in housing, employment and public 
accommodations. Since her victory, gay 
rightists have used Bryant as the symbol 
of what they must overcome in order to 
gain the full rights that are still denied 
them. Since Bryant promotes orange juice 
for the Florida Citrus Commission, some 
gays have been trying to persuade con- 
sumers to stop buying the product. The 
boycott has had only limited success na- 
tionally. While sales of orange juice are 
off about 10% from last fall, growers at- 
tribute this to higher prices, resulting from 
| damages to the crop during last winter's 
| severe cold spell. So far, the commission 
| has received some 85,000 letters about 
| Bryant, backing her 3 to 1. This week 
| the commission will meet in Lakeland, 
Fla., to decide whether or not to extend 
her contract as its $100,000-a-year sun- 
shine spokeswoman 





eyond that, Bryant's agent and hus- 

band Bob Green says, her take from 
| show business has dropped by 70% since 
the Dade County election. That is diffi- 
cult to confirm, as is Bryant's charge that 
“conventions have been totally inhibited 
from booking us.” Bryant still performs 
around the country, singing and speak- 
ing at conventions, church meetings and 
conservative get-togethers. Sometimes she 
seems to be benefiting from the furor 
When she was picketed in St. Petersburg 
last week, lagging ticket sales perked up; 
she played to a full house of 2,000, and 
200 people were turned away. She ac- 
knowledges that the fight has hyped sales 
of her eighth book, The Anita Bryant Sto- 
ry, in which she stresses, in evangelical | 
terms, her personal relationship with 
God. She also writes: “I don’t hate ho- 
mosexuals. I pray for them.” 








week, she had to change hotels for se- | 








Gay rights activists outside NBC studios 
“This is no fun and games.” 





Bryant claims that the homosexuals 
have pressured the networks into black- 
listing her from talk shows—an unlikely 
charge, which the networks deny. She did, 
after all, appear on the Today show. Here 
and there, notably in the gay rights strong- 


hold of California, campaigns have been | 


attempted to keep her off the air. Though 
some religious stations in Texas have re- 
ceived increasing numbers of calls to let 


| eyant, wth huchand, aftr boing bit bya cream pl thrown by a homoseaual a Des Moines 








her. sing out, no record company has 
bought the recent single that she recorded 
on her own. Its title: There's Nothing Like 
the Love Between a Woman and a Man. 

“We just want to get back to leading 
normal lives,” says Green. “This is no fun 
and games.” The gays, he contends, “are 
haunting us wherever we go. They won't 
let her alone.” Adds Anita: “I’m not in- 
timidated by what they do. They are mak- 
ing fools of themselves.” 

Some homosexual leaders are afraid 
that the excesses of the national anti-Ani- 
la campaign may cause a public back- 
lash against the gay rights movement, and 
claim that this is exactly what she is seek- 
ing. “She’s willingly making herself a | 
stalking horse for the ultra-right and try- 
ing to set up homosexuals as scapegoats,” 
contends Howard Wallace, a founder of 
the Coalition for Human Rights. Adds 
Bruce Voeller, co-executive director of 
the National Gay Task Force, “Gays have 
traditionally been the victims, not the per- 
petrators, of violence.” 


— there clearly is a danger that 
they may be turning off sympathizers, | 
militant gays are convinced that their 
vendetta against Bryant has helped this 
movement, and regard last June’s defeat 
in Dade County as their Alamo. Since 
then, the homosexuals’ drive for civil 
rights has become increasingly active and 
confident. There have also been sporadic 
acts of harassment directed against other 
figures whom the gays see as their cur- 
rent enemies. 

Politically, more and more gays are 
coming out of the closet. In Chicago, for 
example, Gary Nepon, an avowed homo- 
sexual, has announced that he will be a 
candidate in the race for state represen- 
tative from the 13th District, and last 
week Les Trotter told the monthly meet- | 
ing of the Gay and Lesbian Coalition that 
he would be running for the Cook Coun- [ 
ty board of commissioners. They are the 
first openly homosexual candidates to run 
for office in Chicago's history. rs) 








Hostile protesters in thes streets, a bitter ventetto—aid death threats. 
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In the aftermath of the dam collapse in Tocc 





0a, the flood cleanup begins 


A Dam Breaks in Georgia 








hortly after 1 a.m., a churning mass 

of water 30 ft. high thundered down 
a Georgia valley toward the eleven hous- 
es, 25 trailer homes and various other 
buildings of Toccoa Falls Bible College. 
As the torrent surged through the campus 
last week, power lines fell and exploded in 
sparks, trailers were ripped from their 
moorings, automobiles floated away like 


Forrest Hall, a 140-bed dormitory, 22- 

year-old Senior Bobby Carter had finished 

his nightly devotion, reading from JI Co- 

rinthians, and was just falling asleep when 

his windowsill fan hurtled across the room 
| on the crest ofa wave. Carter swam for the 
stair well and made it to safety. Three 
friends drowned in adjoining rooms. In 
all, 38 members of the college communi- 
ty, including 18 children, perished. 

During the weekend, 5 in. of rain had 
fallen on Toccoa (“beautiful place” in the 
Cherokee language). The swollen, 50- 
acre-wide lake at the head of the valley 
burst the earthen dam, which had been 
built in 1901 and enlarged in 1937. Said 
Ron Farnsworth, whose trailer was on 
high ground and was spared: “I believe 
God took home the people he wanted to 
take home. They were all born-again be- 
lievers. This is a victory for them.” College 
President Kenn Opperman called the di- 
saster “an obstacle we are going to convert 
into a steppingstone. This is a privilege . . 
a beginning, not an end.” 

The Toccoa tragedy is a challenge to 
civil authorities, as well as to the religious 
faith of its surviving victims. It drama- 
tizes the inadequacy of the nation’s safe- 
ty program for dams—federal, state and 
private. Congress passed a Dam Inspec- 
tion Act in 1972, but it was not properly 

funded, nor has it been properly enforced 
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| And the disaster dramatizes a national problem 





fishermen’s bobbers. In the basement of | 














Sign of the bible college's unshattered faith iy 
Converting tragedy into a steppingstone. 





—even after Idaho's Teton Dam collapsed 
last year, killing eleven and causing $400 
million worth of damage. Part of the prob- 
lem: the law authorized enough money 
for the Army’s Corps of Engineers to 
make an inventory but not a detailed safe- 
ty inspection of the nation’s 49,500 dams. 
The inventory, costing $3.4 million, clas- 
sified 9,000 dams as “high hazard” struc- 
tures, not because they were necessarily 
faulty but because there could be substan- 
tial loss of life and property if any failed. 

The corps estimates that a full inspection | 





privately owned dams. 


| has petitioned for funding, and the OMB is 


to determine which dams need reinforce- 
ment would cost $367 million, but only 


| $15 million is available under the 1972 


law. Says Leo J. Ryan, chairman of 
a House environmental subcommittee: 
“Some of these dams are like a loaded 
shotgun pointed at the people down- 
Stream. There are any number of old, 
small dams that could give way.” 

At his press conference last week, 
President Carter vowed the Government 
would “pursue without surcease” the fed- 
eral inspection program with the $15 mil- 
lion. He has asked the Corps of Engineers 


| and the Bureau of Reclamation for pro- 


posals to regulate the safety of the 47,500 
Earlier, White 
House Press Secretary Jody Powell had 
announced that the Administration will 
seek more funds next year 


he problem is more pressing than even 

that timetable suggests. The National 
Research Council in a report estimates 
—and the Bureau of Reclamation agrees 
—that 13 of the 330 dams in the West 
built and supervised by the bureau “re- 
quire modification to prevent their fail- 
ure” under heavy flooding conditions. The 
dams and the necessary repairs 
> Arizona: Stewart Mountain and The- | 


| odore Roosevelt Dams, both on the Salt 


River, need reinforcement 
> California: East Park Dam on Little 
Stony Creek requires a larger spillway 
Stony Gorge Dam, in the Orland Project 
near Chico, needs reinforcement 
>» Idaho: Black Canyon Dam on the Pay- 
ette River should have better seepage con- 
trol and an auxiliary spillway. Island Park 
Dam on Henrys Fork River needs a re- 
built spillway. 
>» Montana: Gibson Dam on the Sun Riv- 
er requires new piers and reinforcement 
Willow Creek Dam needs major repairs 
>» Nevada: Lahontahn Dam on the Car- 
son River has an inadequate spillway 
>» Oklahoma: Altus Dam on the North 
Fork of the Red River needs a new dike 
> South Dakota: Deerfield Dam on Cas- 
tle Creek should be raised 16 ft. 
> Utah: Hyrum Dam on Little Beaver 
River needs a new spillway 
>» Wyoming: Jackson Lake Dam ought to 
be reinforced against the earthquakes to 
which that area is susceptible. 

Those improvements alone would cost 
$36.5 million. The Bureau of Reclamation 


expected to act on the request later this 
month. But it is up to Congress, not the 
Executive Branch, to provide the money 
to confront the problem adequately. With 
another disaster to spur his colleagues 
to action, Idaho’s Senator James Mc- 
Clure plans to resubmit two dam-safety 
bills that were introduced, unsuccessfully, 
after the Teton Dam collapse. Said Mc- 
Clure’s home-state Senate partner Frank 
Church: “We have got to move urgently 
to watch over these dams, rebuild them 
if necessary, but make sure that they 
are safe.” oy 
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Only one moforized instant camera 
gives you brilliant color by Kodak. 
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7 The instant motorized camera that hands 
you a big Christmas Bonus—brilliant color 
by Kodak. Because the Kodak EK6 camera is the only 
automatic instant camera that uses (PR-10) Kodak instant print film. 

In minutes your good times come to color before your eyes—in pictures protected by an 
elegant Satinluxe”™ finish. Pictures you can take using an optional Kodak instant (electronic) 
flash. Pictures that can be made into beautiful color copyprints and enlargements 

Give the EK6 camera...get something wonderful right back. Brilliant color by Kodak. 











NOW SAVE $10 on Kodak instant cameras and film. See your photo dealer for details. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








i 16 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77 SPEYETLS 
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More Tobacco 
Less “Tar 


...than ee 
Winston or Marlboro. NI 
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Rich, full flavor is the promise t 
And it’s a promise that Viceroy 
The method for delivering flavor 
Instead of using stronger tobad 


eroy makes. 

S. 

simple as it is smart. 
ceroy uses more‘ tobacco, 











The result is a mild, fully pg 
with an extra satisfying taste 






1. DURING 1976, VICEROY KINGS HAD, BY WEIGHT, 22-35 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN [ho 
WINSTON KINGS AND 40-52 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN MARLBORO KINGS (AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE) 

2. VICEROY HAS A UNIQUE. AGED-BLEND OF NATURALLY LOW TAR’ TOBACCOS AND A SPECIAL PROCESS 

THAT ALLOWS THE USE OF MORE PARTS OF THE TOBACCO LEAF THAT ARE LOW IN ‘TAR: 

(VICEROY 16 MGS. ‘TAR: WINSTON 19 MGS. ‘TAR? MARLBORO 17 MGS. ‘TAR AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE 

FTC REPORT, AUGUST. 1977) 









The new Toyota Celica. It's here now. A 
car whicn meets or exceeds all 1980 
Federal fuel economy and safety stan- 
dards. The latest in Toyota engineering | 
advancements and wind tunnel refine- 
ments have produced an aerodynam- 
ic work of art. The Celica GT Liftback 
(pictured), GT and ST Sport Coupes : : 
A beautiful car and a fine machine. The GT Liftback ee aariarhice have 
contributed to increased interior room (4” at shoulders), stability, accelera- 
tion and efficiency. The handling formula includes MacPherson strut front 
__ Suspension, power assisted front disc brakes, and steel belted ra- 
dials. The Celica’s cockpit instrumentation is a beautiful 

, example of functional engineering. And comfort is 
" exemplified by the reclining bucket seats with newly de- 
Y signed adjustable driver's seat lumbar support 


= beauty is value. The 1978 Celica GT Liftback delivers 


ish . Toyota dependability and economy. In EPA tests the 

Sip AA celca GT Liftback was rated at 34 highway, 20 city 

een These EPA ratings are estimates. Your mileage will 

vary depending on your driving habits and your car's condition 

and equipment. California ratings will be lower. GT Liftback op- 
tions are for personal taste. Like power —_——————, 













steering, automatic transmission -~/ = 
or the new sun roof (available ay CoP as 
Jan. 1978). The 1978 Celica , >= 





The car of the 80's here “, A) 
today. J AY 
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Victim No. 21 


Penetrating a grand jury, 
the Mafia makes a hit 





ike the Mounties, the Mafia always 
seems to get its man. Unlike Cana- 
da’s national police, however, organized 
crime always has murder on its mind. FBI 
and other Justice Department officials are 
now contemplating the disturbing fact 
that no protection—not even the supposed 
secrecy of grand jury proceedings—is a 
barrier to Mob hit men when they set out 
to protect omerta, the curtain of silence 
around Mafia affairs 
Gino Gallina, 42, a handsome for- 
mer Manhattan assistant district attorney 
who became a lawyer for the Mob, was 
gunned down in gangland style on a 
Greenwich Village street. Seven bullets 
riddled Gallina, and he died 90 minutes 
later 
At the time, Gallina was a key wit- 
ness before a Newark grand jury, testi- 
| fying, among other things, on Mafia ex- 
eculions by a special hit squad armed with 
silencer-equipped .22-cal. automatic pis- 
tols. The “.22-cal. hitters” have claimed 
at least 20 victims in the past two years, in- 
cluding six FBI informants and potential 
witnesses. Though Attorney Gallina, who 
had defended major crime figures—no- 
tably, members of the East Coast Geno- 
vese Mafia family—was killed by .38-cal 
bullets, he was undoubtedly the 21st vic- 
tim. Federal officials blame his slaying on 
a leak from the grand jury; leaks from se- 
cret Government files and sealed court 
records have led to the deaths of the oth- 
er informants 
Gallina’s closed-door testimony con- 
cerned four top Genovese family gang- 
sters: New Jersey's Vincent Gigante, John 
DiGilio, Salvatore Briguglio and Tommy 
Principe. The FBI considers all four to be 
prime suspects in ordering .22-cal. mur- 
ders. Gallina told the grand jury how the 
Genovese leaders moved racket money 
into real estate in upstate New York 


Mo: than that, while singing to the ju- 
rors, Gallina also told federal offi- 
cials that he could identify the killers of 


| two years, Hoffa presumably was rubbed 
| Out by members of the Genovese family 
for disrupting lucrative deals it had de- 
veloped with the Teamsters since 1967 
| Gallina informed the Feds that he had 
hidden a tape-recorded account of the 
killing that included the voices of mob- 
sters who had a hand in it. He said Hof- 
fa’s body could be found from informa- 
tion on the tape. 

The problem now—besides plugging 
the leaks and protecting informers—is 
finding the tape. After Gallina’s murder, 
investigators drew a blank in looking for 
the probable hiding place: a safe-deposit 
box he had rented underafakename. go 





Teamster Boss Jimmy Hoffa. Missing for | 
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“Let’s Go, 


South Bronx!” 
How to fight the blight 


466 Ayery sobering trip.” remarked Jim- 
my Carter last month after tour- 
ing several blocks of burned-out buildings, 
rubble-choked vacant lots and garbage- 
strewn streets in the South Bronx of New 
York City. He ordered Aide Jack Wat- 
son Jr. to devise a salvage plan for the 3- 
$q.-mi. area, where about 400,000 people 
| now live (compared with about 530,000 
in 1970). Last week Watson got some un- 
solicited but worthwhile advice from I.D. 
Robbins, a part-time columnist for the 
New York Daily News and reform- 
minded real estate developer 
In a column headlined LET’s Go, 
SOUTH BRONX! Robbins warned Watson 
to avoid endless consultations with city of- 
ficials and urban planners. “In New 
York,” Robbins cautioned. “the process 
is often the product.” He then offered sug- 
gestions for turning the South Bronx into 
“one of the best residential and industri- 
al locations in New York City,” Items: 
> The redevelopment area should be big, 
and so should its budget—at least 1.000 
acres and 30,000 dwelling units, at a cost 
to the Federal Government of $1 billion 
An additional $200 million would go to 
encourage industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. The timetable should be 
equally ambitious: first occupants within 
one year and completion within five 
>» The basic housing unit should be the 
single-family townhouse. a feature that 
would limit population density to 35 fam- 
ilies per acre and relieve the tensions that 


variety of design, the development would 
be subdivided into as many as 30 con- 
struction sites, with separate architects 
and contractors for each one 
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| and hostility.” 


are generated by overcrowding. To assure | 





Youngsters flying a kite on a devastated street in the South Bronx 


> The housing would be aimed at fam- 
ilies with incomes of $10,000 a year and 
thus able to afford rents of $50 per room 
per month. Those with lower incomes 
would get a rent subsidy from the Fed- 
eral Government. while those with high- 
er incomes would pay a surcharge. There 
would be condominiums as well as rental 
units. To avoid costly central manage- 
ment, each homeowner would be respon- 
sible for his own painting. snow removal 
and general maintenance 


2 gem Borough President Robert 
Abrams welcomed Robbins’ ideas as 
“interesting and insightful.” But Robbins 
foresaw one possible objection to his pro- 
posal: “Thoughtful people will say, “How 
can new housing help when the real prob- 
lem is unemployment? You ignore the pa- 
thology of the slums. the self-destruction 
” His reply: “While we are 
rebuilding the South Bronx, we will have 
an opportunity to do something about 
jobs. Are there federal facilities which can 
be located there? Can we train people for 
employment in construction? Can we in- 
duce industries which serve Government 
or which sell overseas and could assem- 
ble here to build plants on the East River 
waterfront? Since the city and state can 
offer low-cost financing for buildings and 
equipment, tax incentives, low-cost pow- 
er and other benefits. a suggestion from 
Washington might be all that’s needed to 
interest some companies. And what a 
heartwarming thing it would be if indus- 
trial and housing development took place 
simultaneously.” Whatever the merits of 
Robbins’ ideas. the Administration plans 
to take a much less costly approach. In- 
stead of rebuilding the neighborhood with 
massive federal aid, Watson is stressing 
ways to induce private firms to locate in 
the South Bronx, thus creating jobs for res- 
idents and enabling a measure of pros- 
perity to trickle down to the neighbor- 
hood’s devastated streets a 
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Border Violence, Hands of Peace 








An experience of fire followed by an a ange change of words 


Israel's General Gur at briefing after the raids 


loody violence broke out once more 
last week across the border be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon. From 
bases below the Litani River, Pal- 
estinian fedayeen launched a series of at- 
tacks with Soviet-made Katyusha rockets 
on the Israeli coastal town of Nahariya 
Three Israelis, one a 35-year-old mother 
of two, were killed and five wounded 
To revenge the dead and discourage 
further attacks, Israel retaliated—and 
perhaps overreacted—with heavy artil- 
lery barrages and bombing raids on south- 
ern Lebanon. When the Israeli Phantoms 
and Kfirs had completed their runs and 
wheeled back to base, three villages—‘Iz- 
ziyah, Hinniyah and Burj al Shamali 
—had been all but wiped out. The Leb- 
anese government claimed that at least 
119 people, most of them women and 
children, were dead and more than 200 
were wounded. The casualty toll was the 
worst ever in southern Lebanon, exceed- 
ing that of a similar Israeli raid on 
Dec. 2, 1975, in which 100 died and 150 
were wounded. 





fare snapped a six-week cease-fire along 
the border that had been arranged by 
the U.S. The confrontation threatened 
to snag the slow and painful process by 
which President Carter hopes to get Is- 
raelis and Arabs together at a Geneva 
peace conference, presumably this year. 
At his press conference last week, Car- 
ter deplored the heavy loss of life, but 





The eye-for-eye, tooth-for-tooth war- | 








At Lebanese village of 'Izziyah, rescue workers search for Israeli bombing victims 


he declined to single out Israel for strik- 
ing what had obviously turned out to be 
civilian targets. “The overriding consid- 
eration,” the President said, “is not to con- 
demn Israel at this point for retaliation, 
but just to say that if the provocations 
were absent then the retaliation would 
have been unnecessary.” 

Palestinian spokesmen last week in- 
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sisted that Israel had broken the cease- 
fire first with heavy artillery barrages on 
Nabatiyah and nearby Beaufort Castle, 
an ancient crusader fortress below Mount 
Hermon that has been used by Palestin- 
ians as an observation post. In retalia- 
tion, the Katyushas were launched on Na- 
hariya from Hill 352, apparently by 
soldiers of the Popular Front for the Lib- | 
eration of Palestine. Israeli military com- 
manders believed that Syria might have 
condoned the rocketing, since the trucks 
that carried the Katyushas had not been 
halted at Syrian checkpoints just north 
of the Litani River. (The river marks the 
“Red Line” of Israel, below which it will 
not allow Syrian troops.) 

After the bombing raids, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Mordechai Gur, Israel's chief of staff, 
insisted that his pilots had struck the tar- 
gets assigned them. Said he: “We know 
for sure that the bombing was accurate 
and the results were good. We did not at- 
tack any civilian areas or refugee camps.” 

That was untrue—as Western news- 
men who visited the scene quickly dis- 
covered. In a highly unusual move, Pre- 
mier Menachem Begin summoned U.S. 
Ambassador Samuel Lewis to his office 
in Jerusalem to express sympathy for the 
victims. Said Begin: “If the news reports 
are correct on civilian casualties, we re- 
gret it very deeply, but we do not apol- 
ogize for the operation itself. If there is 
quiet on the other side, there will be ab- 
solute quiet on our side.” 
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TIME Correspondent 
who drove south from Beirut to the scene 
of the raids, last week filed this report: 
“The Israeli bombers dropped enough 
bombs on ‘Izziyah to wipe Yankee Sta- 
dium off the face of the earth. In all, 54 
houses were leveled. What had once been 
a village was suddenly a furrowed land 
of 20-odd bomb craters. 

“I came upon a man digging with 
his hands, pushing aside rubble and rais- 
ing dust, his eyes scared. ‘Somewhere 
under here are my two children,’ he said 
softly. Those who had escaped by hid- 
ing in the caves where livestock are gen- 
erally kept hunted for other survivors; 
when they heard a cry, they dug. A lady 
in black walked through the rubble car- 
rying a mirror almost as tall as she and 
somehow still intact. Pausing to rest, she 
set it carefully on the ground for a mo- 
ment. ‘Now I've lost my husband,’ she 
said. ‘And my question is Why kill us? 
We don’t fight.’ 

“Nearby Hinniyah suffered a similar 
fate. Burj al Shamali, the Palestinian ref- 
ugee camp, fared somewhat better, al- 
though its hospital was half destroyed by 
bombs that killed nine children inside. 
Taking casualties at Tyre General Hos- 
pital, a few miles away on the coast, Dr. 
Yussek Iraki angrily said: ‘All the people 
I have treated were 100% civilians. None 
was a Palestinian fighter.’ 


nfuriated by the casualties, Palestin- 
ians again unleashed scattered new 
rounds of Katyushas, most of which 
hit around Kibbutz Yir’on near the 
border. That led to a second Israeli bomb- 
ing raid. The fedayeen were ordered to 





of the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
Earlier in the week, Arafat had been pre- 
sent at an extraordinary nationally tele- 
vised address to the Egyptian parliament 
by President Anwar Sadat, who did not 
even mention the air raids that had just 
taken place in Lebanon. Declared Sa- 
dat: “There is no time to lose. I am 
ready to go to their house, to the Knes- 
set, to discuss peace with the Israeli 
leaders.” 

At week's end Begin responded to 
this rhetorical offer in a peace message 
addressed to “citizens of Egypt.” Said 
the Israeli Premier: “We, the Israelis, 


cease firing by Yasser Arafat, chairman | 


Dean Brelis, | 





stretch out our hand to you. It will be a | 


pleasure to welcome and receive your 
President with the traditional hospitality 
you and we have inherited from our com- 
mon father, Abraham. And I, for my 
part, will be ready to come to your cap- 
ital, Cairo, for the same purpose: no more 
wars—peace, a real peace, and forever.” 

Of course, neither leader is likely to 
visit the other's capital in the near fu- 
ture. In fact, Sadat immediately brushed 
off Begin’s appeal as an attempt to di- 
vide the Arabs on the eve of their Mid- 
east strategy meeting in Tunis. None- 
theless, the proposals were certainly a 
more hopeful exchange than the deadly 
one that racked southern Lebanon last 
| week s 








EUROPE 


Attacking the Terrorists 





A shootout in Holland, and 1,000 surprises in Germany 


Dv police had been watching the 
apartment building in Amsterdam's 
working-class Osdorp section for days. 
During the search for kidnaped Million- 
aire Maurits Caransa, who was seized late 
last month and released five days later, 
authorities discovered that two young 
West German terrorists were living at Ba- 
den Powell Road 217. Though the Ger- 
mans were not wanted in the Caransa 
case, one was suspected of having a role 
in the murder of West German Indus- 
trialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer and the 
other of involvement in the bombing of a 
German regional courthouse 


At 11 p.m. one evening last week, five | 





hours after Dutch police had staked out 
the apartment, the Germans emerged 
They walked to a phone booth a few 
blocks away. Ten heavily armed plain- 
clothesmen followed 100 yds. behind 
Finally one policeman approached them 
and said: “I want to make a call too.” One 
of the terrorists replied, “Shut up. A mo- 
ment, please”—and then opened fire with 
a pistol. The police countered with a bar- 
rage of shots until the terrorists fell to the 
pavement badly wounded. Still the Ger- 
mans continued to shoot back for some 
time and one even managed to toss a hand 
grenade before they could be subdued. 

In capturing the pair, Gert Richard 
Schneider, 28, and Christoph Michael 
Wackernagel, 26, a former movie actor 
who is the video expert for the Red Army 
gang, the Dutch had managed a feat that 
has so far eluded a whole army of Ger- 
man policemen. After Schleyer’s body 
was found in the trunk of an abandoned 








car last month, West German Chancellor | 
Helmut Schmidt ordered up his country’s | 


biggest postwar man hunt to track down 
the 16 Red Army gang members suspect- 
ed of involvement in kidnaping and mur- 
der. Some 80,000 policemen have been 
thrown into the search—manning road- 
blocks, border crossings and airports all 
over Germany, as well as raiding suspect 
apartments, bars and nightclubs in sev- 
eral cities. 

The German search for the terrorists 
has failed—at least so far—but police 
have collared 1,000 common criminals 
wanted on charges as varied as murder, 
rape, auto theft, burglary and dope ped- 


dling. In Koblenz, police raided a ware- 
house in search of terrorists—and sur- 
prised a gang of car thieves. At a 
roadblock in Hildesheim, a town 18 miles 
outside Hannover, police searched a car 
and found wigs, rubber masks and two pis- 
tols; the occupants confessed they were 
on their way to rob a bank. In the fash- 
ionable Griinewald section of West Ber- 
lin, a brothel operator griped about a sud- 
den shortage of customers: “Clients don’t 
like it when the place is crawling with 
cops. The girls are getting lonely.” 

At week’s end the West German gov- 
ernment received another embarrassing 
shock. Ingrid Schubert, 32, one of eleven 
jailed terrorists whose release had been 
demanded by Schleyer’s kidnapers, was 
found dead in her Munich prison cell, 
She had apparently hanged herself. 
Schubert was the fourth terrorist to die 
in West German custody within the past 
month 5 
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CAMBODIA 





“At present, the general situation of the 
revolution in Kampuchea is excellent, con- 
sidering the fact that ours is a backward 
| country just freed from devastating war 
launched by the U.S. imperialists.” 


Ss: said Cambodia’s Premier Pol Pot 
at a banquet in Peking some weeks 
ago. After the leader of Kampuchea, as 
Cambodia was renamed when its Khmer 
Rouge Communists seized power in 1975, 
visited China, some changes in Southeast 
Asia’s most militantly xenophobic regime 
appeared. Obviously at Peking’s urging, 
the government once again acknowl- 
edged, though not diplomatically, neigh- 
boring Thailand, with whom it had pre- 





Tales of Brave New Kampuchea 


Death and starvation for the good of “the organization” 


the country as a Communist fiefdom. 

Many of the Khmer Rouge fled Cam- 
bodia following an internecine struggle in- 
side Angka six months ago, The reason 
for the purge: some of the older organi- 
zation men dared to propose moderating 
changes in what had become in effect a 
penal society, They were eliminated for 
making these suggestions. In the village 
of Tien Kam, for instance, the Khmer 
Rouge “controller” was killed by a girl of 
18—who then took his place. 

The new controllers, who wear red 
scarves as signs of power, have proved to 
be even more vicious than the old ones. 
Thus instead of moderating as the regime 
matures and becomes more economically 





Khmer Rouge partisans execute a traitor of the old Cambodian regime with an ax 


How the new government goes about “the elimination of contradictions.” 


viously had little contact. Last month the 
country’s Foreign Minister, Ieng Sary, 
came to New York City, where he played 
host at a United Nations cocktail party 
for 200 diplomats. He even provided the 
entertainment: a film extolling the glo- 
ries of brave new Kampuchea. 

For a close-as-possible look at the new 
Cambodia, which is all but closed to for- 
eigners, TIME Correspondent David De- 
Voss visited three camps in Thailand, at 
the border provinces of Surin, Chantha- 
buri and Trat, which have been set up 
for some of the thousands of refugees who 
have run the gauntlet of mines, snipers 
and pun/ji stick booby traps along the fron- 
tier to reach freedom. His report: 

Backward is one way to describe the 
country. Brutal, according to those who 
have escaped, is more apt. Significantly, 
the escapees include more and more for- 
mer Khmer Rouge fighters who once 
served as the enforcers for Angka Loeu, 
the “Organization on High,” which runs 


secure, Cambodia is retrogressing. Says 
Tap Ereth, a former soldier who returned 
to his village to farm after the fall of the 
non-Communist government in 1975: 
“From 6 in the morning until the moon 
began to rise, the controllers yelled at us 
to grow more rice. We did grow more, 
but it was always taken away.” 
Cambodian cities, including Phnom- 
Penh, have become little more than trans- 
portation railheads for rural cooperatives 
as the government, citing a threat from 
“spies” of all sorts, forced people into the 
countryside. The cooperatives are spar- 
tan. Some of the refugees in Thailand are 
from a typical cooperative in a village 
called Kok Tlok. As they describe it, the 
village, really a large plantation, houses 
10,000 residents in thatched huts, with up 
to three families in each hut. The coop- 
erative is run by only five controllers, and 
were it not for the gaunt residents’ tat- 
tered clothes—the regime issues new gar- 
ments only once a year—Kok Tlok might 
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appear to be a pleasant pastoral setting. 

But the refugees say death is every- 
where. Seemingly simple misdeeds such 
as fraternization outside one’s immediate 
family, being awake after 9 p.m., falling 
asleep at the nightly political lecture are 
punished with death. Every month about 
250 villagers die from starvation, but to 
eat a chicken or suggest killing a cow is 
treason. Says Soeung Meayeat, 28, who es- 
caped six months ago: “There is nothing 
to do when parents die and children are 
taken away except wait for death so you 
can see them again.” 

Children are separated into commu- 
nal work camps at the age of twelve and 
strictly segregated by sex. Single youths 
are required to chop trees, dig irrigation 
ditches and clear stumps. Since they work 
harder than others in a cooperative, they 
receive more food. But even they do not al- 
ways get enough. At Pronet Phrac, a work 
camp west of Battambang, only ten youths 
are assigned to catch fish for 8,000 res- 
idents. Result: four or five people die of ex- 
haustion every day. 


i: the youth camps, lust is as deadly as 
exhaustion. Young men and women can 
be executed merely for talking to one an- 
other or sitting together. The only oppor- 
tunity to find a mate is in the fields. When 
a likely spouse appears, an elderly em- 
issary inquires about his or her availabil- 
ity; if both the boy and the girl are will- 
ing, the cooperative’s controller is asked 
to sanction marriage. Says Bousa Voen, 
22, a refugee at Surin, in broken but poi- 
gnant English: “I never talked to my hus- 
band before we marry. He just know I 
beautiful and want to make love.” 

Since the Communists took control, 
if refugee reports are correct, at least 500,- 
000 people out of a population that once 
totaled 7 million have either been exe- 
cuted or have died from a variety of caus- 
es. Premier Pol Pot has declared that an- 
other 2% of the population are still 
“enemies of democratic Cambodia.” Pre- 
sumably they are in danger of what the 
government euphemistically describes as 
“the elimination of contradictions.” 

Cambodia has become a net exporter 
of rice. There is food available, but so 
much is reserved for export that the stan- 
dard meal has become fish gruel and ba- 
nana leaves. Even that is served in com- 
munal dining halls, which helps accom- 
plish two government aims: to break up 
family life and limit opportunities to 
hoard food, which is needed for escape. 
Family names are being wiped out in the 
new order. Cambodians are now referred 
to by their controllers and the government 
simply by surname, with the term met 
(comrade) in front. Comrades are expect- 
ed to do what they are told. The alter- 
native, aside from death, is escape to Thai- 
land, but that is becoming more difficult. 
Most of the people in the refugee camps 
had set out to leave the country with 
friends or family who were ambushed and 
killed along the way. a 
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Who was Lady Glammis? Why did a 
Melbourne woman cut the cuffs off her 
husbands shirts? When are 
women supposed to stick 
pins in their sleeve 
and sing a little song? 
The answers to 
6. these and other 
intriguing questions, 
plus quotes, anecdotes, 
and plenty of space to 
note your engagements, are 
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1978.Whata 


dlorful year of 
IME to give for 


< 


lareistinas? 


In fact, 1978 promises to be 
the most colorful year in TIME’s 
history. Because TIME has just 











dramatically increased its use of 
color photography to enhance 
every section of the magazine 

So now from the continuing 
power struggles in Peking to the 
new powder kegs in the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America 
from the latest breakthroughs in 
medicine to discoveries in space 
and the finest in movies, plays and 
books—every week of 1978, yout 
gift of TIME will wrap up the most 
interesting and significant news 
in fast, sharp, memorable writing 
and vivid full-color photography 

The cost of a vear’s gift sub- 
scription? Only $20, at the money- 
saving Christmas rate. (Regular 
rate: 526.) Just fill in and mail 
the attached card. Or phone 800- 
621-8200 toll free. (In Ilinois, 
800-97 2-8302 ) As soon as we 
have your order, we'll rush vou 
TIME Christmas ecards to 
announce vour gifts with 

Right now, why not sit down 
and give a whole vear for Christ 
mas? For thinking people, TIME 
for 1978 is now one of the most 
colortul gifts vou could think of. 
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Chuang Tse-tung in better days (1971) 


CHINA 


Death Wish 
Case of the faded star 


Romneer China's Ping Pong diplo- 
macy? Its chief ambassador was 
Chuang Tse-tung, the three-time world 
table tennis champion (1961, 1963 and 
1965) who is widely acknowledged to be 
one of the top players of all time. Chuang 
was dispatched with a Chinese team to 
the U.S. in 1972, as well as to Japan. Thai- 
land and Malaysia, for the highly pub- 
licized matches that signaled Peking’s de- 
sire to broaden its international ties 

Reports have now reached Hong 
Kong that Chuang attempted to take his 
own life in Peking by hanging himself 
with his belt. The reason: he had come 
under attack for his association with the 
Gang of Four, the political radicals head- 
ed by Mao Tse-tung’s widow, Chiang 
Ch’ing, who are still being reviled in the 
Chinese press because they reduced the 
national economy to “semianarchy” and 
“rode roughshod over the people, drank 
their blood and ate their flesh.” Soon af- 
ter the Gang of Four was arrested last 
year, Chuang, now 36, was kicked out of 
his job as Minister of Physical Culture and 
Sports. Reduced to sweeping Peking’s 
streets and publicly denounced—one ac- 
cusation was that he “persisted in wear- 
ing a Swiss-made watch,” a sure sign of 
Western decadence in China—Chuang 
| was said to have fallen into a suicidal 
depression 

Last week the Japanese news agency 
Kyodo reported that another of Chiang 
Ch’ing’s protégés, Yu Hui-yung. a com- 
poser who had been Minister of Culture. 
had succeeded where Chuang had failed 
Yu reportedly committed suicide by gulp- 
ing large amounts of poisonous detergent 
in a latrine in the Culture Ministry, where 
he had been forced to work asa janitor. @ 
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Apostle Carrillo 


A Eurocommunist on the road 





pain’s Communist Party Chief San- 

tiago Carrillo seems determined to es- 
tablish himself as the St. Paul of Euro- 
communism—a roving missionary for 
that brand of Western European Marx- 
ism that professes to be compatible with 
democracy and independent of Moscow 
Earlier this year, Carrillo published a 
manifesto asserting that European Marx- 
ists should work toward reform through 
the ballot box rather than revolution 
Now he is taking his gospel on the road 

In a ten-day US. visit beginning this 
week, the balding, volatile Carrillo, 62, 
will attempt to explain Eurocommunism 
in several American forums. including 
Yale University, Harvard, Johns Hopkins 
and the Council on Foreign Relations in 
Manhattan. Doubtless to his irritation, he 
will not be the only Spanish leftist stump- 
ing in the US. Felipe Gonzalez, 35, lead- 
er of the Socialist Workers Party, whose 
28.5% of the vote in the June elections 
far surpassed the Communists’ slim 9%, 


| will be in Washington for talks with Vice 


President Walter Mondale and Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance. No officials have in- 
vited Carrillo for a chat 
Carrillo’s U.S. visit climaxes a series 
of image-building junkets. In Moscow for 
the 60th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, he got a much publicized snub 
from the Kremlin leaders, who decided 
-after looking at his prepared text—that 
they could not fit him into the speaking 
schedule. This only burnished his sought- 
after image of independence. Said one 
diplomat in Madrid: “The Russians were 
booby-trapped. Carrillo came out looking 
like a stalwart democrat.” 


Cc then flew to Yugoslavia, hop- 
ing to discuss his U.S. trip with Mar- 
shal Tito. The aging marshal was too fa- 
tigued to see him and begged off, but Car- 
rillo dined with Yugoslavia’s No. 2 man, 
Edvard Kardelj, who was just back from 
a successful visit to Washington. Next it 
was off to Rome for talks with Italy’s En- 
rico Berlinguer, leader of Western Eu- 
rope’s largest Communist Party. In def- 
erence to Berlinguer, who has been careful 
not to antagonize the Kremlin despite his 
own protestations of independence, Car- 
rillo shrugged off the snub he had received 
in Moscow. Said he: “I don’t regard my- 
self as the enfant terrible of Communism 
—if only because of my age.” 

By playing just that Marxist maverick 
role, however. Carrillo has won much at- 
tention. Cambio 16, a respected Madrid 
weekly, has described him as “one of the 
most Machiavellian, intelligent and cha- 
meleon-like politicians on the world 


| scene.” That is somewhat grand. consid- 


ering the small size of Carrillo’s party 


(claimed membership: 100.000) and the 














preference of most Spaniards for middle- 
road politics. Now Carrillo is trying to 
draw the more popular Socialists into a | 
consensus on how to further democratize 
Spain, in order to blur their image as the 
dominant party on the left 

Carrillo’s colleagues abroad are evolv- 
ing their own definitions of Eurocom- 
munism. Italy’s Berlinguer, whose party 
is inching toward its goal of a direct 
role in government, won acclaim at home | 
for his performance at the Moscow an- 
niversary party. He skillfully managed 
to praise Soviet Communism while re- 
asserting his own independence and call- | 
ing democracy a “historical and univer- 
sal” value. Said he: “It is obvious that 
there cannot be any leading parties or 
subordinate parties.” Ugo La Malfa, the 
influential leader of Italy’s small centrist 
Republican Party, praised Berlinguer’s 
speech as “a clear-cut turning point” that 
made the Communists more worthy to 
participate in running Italy. Meanwhile. 
in France, Georges Marchais’s Commu- 
nist Party has split with its Socialist al- 
lies just when a leftist victory in next 
spring's elections appeared to be pos- 
sible. They seem to have severed the al- 
liance because they are unwilling to share 
power—thus confirming doubts in some 
quarters about the sincerity of the Eu- 
rocommunists’ eagerness to work within 
the democratic framework 

Carrillo has scoffed at warnings by 
Henry Kissinger, among others, that the 
European Communists’ vaunted indepen- 
dence from Moscow is untested, to say 
the least. Carrillo maintains that “Euro- 
communism is a reality.” While in the 
U.S., he will have a chance to explain 
some of the contradictions in his doctrine 
how, for instance, he can profess a com- 
mitment to democracy while also insist- 
ing on “the possibility of reaching power 
by revolutionary means.” To satisfy his 
U.S. audiences, Carrillo may need the per- 
suasive powers ofa St. Paul 3 





Eurocomrades Carrillo and Berlinguer 
How to look like a democrat, — ° 
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SOVIET UNION 


The Politburo Loves a Parade 





| asesap ng: blared Soviet slogans 

across the 20-acre expanse of Mos- 
cow’s Red Square. Thousands of para- 
troops, rangers, sailors and soldiers cho- 
rused “Uuuhhh-raaah! Uuuhhh-raaah!” 
then goose-stepped smartly across the an- 


Gun salutes echoed around the snow- 
shrouded, onion-shaped spires of St. Bas- 
il’s Cathedral. Unmistakably, the theme 
of the three-hour parade that marked last 
week’s 60th anniversary of the Soviet 
Revolution was brute strength. 

In terms of military brawn, this year’s 
parade was twice as muscular as the one 
in 1976, when the Kremlin cut back on 
the traditional flaunting of military hard- 
ware after city officials complained that 
parading armor tore up the 
pavement. This time 336 So- 
viet heavy weapons and mech- 
anized vehicles clattered 
through Red Square, com- 
| pared with 151 in 1976. Some 
of the speeches, too, were steel- 
ier. The mighty bash—tele- 
vised live throughout the So- 
viet Union—opened with a 
blunt address by Defense Min- 
| ister Dmitri Ustinov. Standing 
| in subfreezing weather, with 
his Politburo colleagues, atop 
Lenin’s mausoleum, Ustinov, 
69, made the obligatory bow to 
“the struggle for peace, détente 
and disarmament,” then 
launched into vigorous affir- 
mation of Moscow’s determi- 
nation “to further strengthen 
our armed capabilities” so that 
no potential foe “will risk vi- 
olating our peaceful lives.” 

Although the parade in- 
cluded the customary repre- 
sentatives of youth organiza- 
tions, sports groups, factories 
and ordinary citizens, the cen- 
terpiece was Ustinov’s military 
show. Along with the sight of 
thousands of troops marching 
to the music of 750 massed mu- 
sicians, the audience, which in- 
cluded military attachés of 
Western embassies, was treat- 
ed to the first public display of 
the Red Army’s formidable 
new T-72 tank. Trailing a 
heavy blue cloud of exhaust 
fumes, 46 of the diesel-powered 
40-ton machines roared 
through Red Square. One 
Western government observ- 
er’s assessment: “A very busi- 
nesslike-looking weapon.” 
Already in service in East Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, 
the T-72 has a 115-mm. gun 











cient cobblestones outside the Kremlin. | 





Workman putting finishing touches on portrait of Lenin in 
Then came the chorus: “Uuuhhh-raaah! Uuuhhh-raaah!” 


Moscow's celebration ends on a rumble of strength 


with an infra-red and laser range-finding 
system for accurate fire through fog or at 
night. Because the gun is loaded automat- 
ically, the tank requires a crew of only 
three; crews of four are required by its pre- 
decessor, the 374-ton T-62, as well as by 
the tanks of NATO nations, including the 
58-ton American M60. Top speed of the 
T-72 is 43 m.p.h. on level ground. Some 
Western armor experts fear the T-72 may 
be able to outperform laser-equipped 
tanks, such as the British Chieftain, the 
West German Leopard 2 and the older 
U.S. M60 A2, now deployed in Western 
Europe; none of these possess as sophis- 
ticated a targeting system as the new So- 
viet model's. The U.S. does not expect to 
deploy its new-generation XMI_ tank 












(called “the best in the world” by U.S. 
Army Secretary Clifford Alexander Jr.) 
until 1979 at the earliest. Also making a 
rare public appearance last week were 
new Soviet 122-mm. and 152-mm. self- 
propelled howitzers; the larger gun can 
fire nuclear shells nine miles. 

Basking in the celebration was Leonid 
Brezhnev, who this year added the title of 
President of the Soviet Union to his posi- 
tion as General Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party. Included in the parade was a 
25-ft.-tall portrait of Brezhnev, bordered 
by electric light bulbs; it showed the Pres- 
ident waving in a pose made familiar by 
Bolshevism’s chief founder, Vladimir | 
Ilych Lenin. Earlier this year Moscow is- 
sued a postage stamp bearing Brezhnev’s 
likeness, the first stamp to picture a living 
Soviet leader since Stalin. At a reception 
after the parade, Brezhnev, who will be 71 
next month, sounded considerably more 
conciliatory than had Defense Minister 
Ustinov. Offering a toast “to lasting peace 
, on earth,” he promised to “do 
8 everything in our power to ease 
¢ the threat of war, to strengthen 
“peaceful cooperation among 
= states.” 


Ew Brezhnev had an- 
nounced that Moscow was 
prepared to agree to suspend 
“peaceful” nuclear tests as part 
of a total nuclear-test ban. And 
last week came other small 
signs that the tensions that had 
crept into U.S.-Soviet relations 
early in Carter’s Administra- 
tion were easing: in Washing- 
ton, Soviet Ambassador Ana- 
toly Dobrynin told a TV 
interviewer that “we are rath- 
er close” to a new agreement 
in the Strategic Arms Limita- | 
tion Talks. When might the 
agreement be reached? Cau- 
Uioning that it was impossible 
to predict “with precision” Do- 
brynin said he would guess “by 
the end of this year.” The 
White House found Dobry- 
nin’s forecast “encouraging.” 
Jimmy Carter’s personal | 
letter of anniversary congrat- 
ulations was handed to Brezh- 
nev by U.S. Ambassador Mal- 
colm Toon during a friendly, 
hour-long chat last week in 
the Kremlin. Brezhnev told 
Toon that there was “a def- 
inite change for the better in 
relations” between the two 
countries, but he emphasized 
“the urgency of finalizing” a 
SALT accord. Indeed, that mes- 
sage was underscored by the 
anniversary’s military parade, 
which showed that however 
hopefully the Soviets talk 
about world peace, they are 








Red Squar amply prepared for other 
eventualities. a| 
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Flanked by portraits of Brezhnev and Lenin, a huge anniversary poster praises the presence of the Soviet people on “the front line” of humanity ““"""" 











South African naval vessels on maneuvers; Prime Minister John Vorster; troops in armored car on alert near Pretoria 


SOUTH AFRICA/COVER STORY 


The Defiant White Tribe 


For sake of survival, the Afrikaners prepare to enter the laager again 


44 oor, hoor |Hear, hear]! shout- 
ed the square-jawed Afrikaner 
farmers and their dutiful 

wives, as One speaker after another re- 
ferred to the guest of honor as “a gladi- 


ator,” “a saint” and “a savior.” Dour and | 


unsmiling, he sat stolidly, barely nodding 
his acknowledgment of the culogies 
When at last he took the platform, sur- 
rounded by the orange, white and blue 
posters of the National Party, which has 
ruled South Africa for 29 years, Baltha- 
zar Johannes Vorster, 61, could almost 
have been stepping to a throne 

After the wild applause there was sud- 
den silence: a pause of anticipation, and 
die volk were not disappointed, Within a 
minute the Prime Minister had gained the 
first murmurs of acclaim; within five min- 
utes he had brought the crowd to its feet 
When he wanted to drive home a point, 
it was not a jab but a double uppercut as 
he thrust both fists in the air. And when 
he wanted the world to listen—as he did 
last week—John Vorster switched from 
Afrikaans to deliberate and slightly ac- 
cented English. 

“There are those in the world out- 
side,” he thundered in this speech to his 
constituents in the Transvaal town of Hei- 
delberg, “who believe they can bring 
South Africa to its knees /long pause/ with 
a mandatory arms boycott /pause/ I tell 
them /long pause/]they have another guess 
coming.” The audience went wild. A Na- 
tional Party worker, standing 6 ft. 6 in 
| in his bush boots, pounded the shoulder 


of the spectator next to him. “Man,” he 
shouted, “this is the man! This is the 
Churchill of the platteland!” 

The audience was composed almost 
exclusively of members of the worried, de- 


Africa, whose Dutch forefathers first 
landed in Cape Town in 1652. More than 
any other man since their legendary 19th 


| Black South African showing his passbook 


| A worldwide outcry against repression. 
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fiant, 2.6 million-strong “white tribe” of 





century Boer chieftain, “Oom Paul” Kru- 
ger, Vorster is their accepted leader. Said 
a party worker at last week’s rally: “The 
people of this constituency have followed 
Mr. Vorster’s career and been loyal to him 
in his worst and his best times. This time | 
it has never been better.” 
Never better for Vorster’s National- | 
ists, that is; the political arm of the Af- | 
rikaners held 123 of the 171 seats in the 
previous Parliament, and it stands to gain 
as many as 15 more in the national elec- 
tion on Nov. 30. The opposition parties 
that traditionally held the loyalty of South 
Africa’s English-speaking whites are in 
disarray. As has happened so often in | 
their tortured history, the Afrikaners once 
again are responding to threats from with- 
out and within by going into the /aager 
(literally, camp)—an expression from the 
days of the voortrekkers, South Africa's 
Boer pioneers, who would drive their ox 
wagons into a circle to fight off Zulu or 
Xhosa attackers. Vorster’s campaign slo- 
gan is the same today as it was in the last 
election, in 1974: “He made South Africa 
safe. Keep it that way.’ That rallying cry, 





| which is also the central theme of Af- 


rikaner history, is one of self-preservation, 
and it has always worked 

But how long will it continue to work? 
Never before has South Africa, the last 
firm bastion of white rule on a predom- | 
inantly black continent, been so threat- 


| ened. Nearby Angola and Mozambique, 
| once Portuguese colonial buffer states, 


| 


have become independent, leftist, black- 
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Horse-raci: s at track in Durban; pano 
ruled nations committed to helping the 
struggle against white rule in South Af- 
rica. One way or another, lan Smith's 

| Rhodesia, where blacks outnumber 

| whites 22 to 1, is destined for majority 
rule. So is Namibia (South West Africa), 
the huge, mineral-rich territory that South 

Africa has governed (originally under a 

1920 League of Nations mandate), al- 

though an independence formula is still 

to be agreed upon by the territory's var- 
ious political groups, including the 
militant South West Africa People’s 


Organization 
self—and the future of the Afrikan- 
3 er. Since Vorster’s National Party 
gained power in the 1948 elections, it has 
been committed to the oppressive policy 
known as apartheid (separateness). In 
theory, apartheid means that South Af- 
rica’s 4.3 million whites, 18.6 million 
blacks, 2.5 million mixed-blood “col- 
oreds” and 750,000 Asians will proceed 
along separate lines of development un- 
der the government's benign guidance. In 
practice, apartheid has meant the disfran- 
chisement of a huge majority, which is 
subjected to one of the most repressive 
and discriminatory systems of racial laws 
in the world 
One unanswered question is how long 
the regulatory machinery of government, 
which many white South Africans fear is 
turning their country into a police state, 
can control unrest. In June 1976, student- 
inspired riots broke out in the sprawling 
| black suburb of Soweto, outside Johan- 
nesburg; urban black unrest has continued 
sporadically across the country ever since, 
taking more than 600 lives. Two months 
ago, a young black leader, Stephen Biko, 
30, died mysteriously in prison. An in- 
quest is still pending, but there is wide- 
spread suspicion that prison beating con- 
| tributed to his death. The Biko case 
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he main problem is South Africa it- 
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Durban beach restricted to “whites only” 
The slogan was “keep South Africa safe.” 


produced further disorder, and on Oct. 19 
the government responded by arresting 
or “banning”—a unique form of near-soli- 
tary confinement which can include house 
arrest—some 60 individuals, 18 organi- 
zations and two newspapers. Last week 
during a house-to-house sweep through a 


| township near Pretoria, police arrested 


626 blacks on a variety of charges 

The Oct. 19 crackdown was South Af- 
rica’s most severe act of repression in 
many years, and it produced a worldwide 
outcry. After debating more sweeping 
measures, which were vetoed by the U.S 
and its Western allies, the U.N. Security 
Council voted to impose a mandatory 
arms embargo on South Africa. For the 
immediate future, that embargo will have 
only a limited effect, since South Africa 
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Afrikaner congregation in the Transvaal 
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is virtually self-sufficient in arms produc- 
tion—but it was a clear signal that the 
U.N., and particularly the West, is de- 
termined to take a firmer line with South 
Africa from now on. 

If international pressure was intended 
| to moderate the policies of the National 
| Party and weaken its hold on South Af- 
rica, it has seemingly had the opposite ef- 
fect. One South African poll suggests that 
the Nationalists will nearly double the 
vote they normally get from English- 
speaking whites. Even opposition leaders 
have joined with the government in 
speaking out against foreign influence on 
the country’s domestic affairs. Colin Eg- 
lin, leader of the Progressive Federal 
| Party, sounded almost as angry as Vor- 
ster when he denounced President Car- 
ter’s firm policy toward South Africa as 
“appalling.” 

Thus foreign pressure is not in con- 
tention in the election campaign. What 
is at stake, ultimately, is whether the gov- 
ernment will be able to carry on with the 
Afrikaners’ grand scheme of apartheid 
—also known as “separate development” 
and more recently as “plural democracy.” 
The purpose of apartheid is the preser- 
vation of the language, culture and po- 
litical power of the Afrikaners—the 
unique white tribe on a continent of black 
| tribes. Unlike the white settlers of Rho- 
| desia or the French pieds-noirs of Alge- 
| ria, the Afrikaners have no ties to a Eu- 
| ropean motherland. After more than 
three centuries in South Africa, they have 
as much right to claim it as their true 
home as Canadians have to claim On- 
tario. That fact was recognized by black 
African leaders at the Lusaka conference 
of 1969, which acknowledged that the 4.3 
million South African whites (equivalent 
to the population of Finland) were not 
colonialists. 





kaners—particularly in the country- 
side—are as authentically tribal in out- 
look as Zulus living in a homeland kraal 
Afrikaner society is a rigid one, held to- 
gether by language (Dutch-based), faith 
(a fundamentalist form of Calvinism) and 
a sense of special mission created by their 
hard history. Even in the large cities, Af- 
rikaners tend to mix uneasily with Eng- 
lish-speaking whites. In the country, they 
are a law and a people unto themselves 

| The family structure is strong and dis- 
ciplined; Afrikaner youth are far less like- 
ly than their Anglo counterparts to smoke 
or drink. Sunday is the Lord's day; sports, 
cinema and TV are forsworn for lengthy 
sermons of a dominee at the local church 

| The Afrikaner can, and usually does, treat 
| his black workers with kindness. Yet 
there is never a sense that the black is, or 
| even could be, his equal; in the common 
view, the black is a child of God who needs 


i n their mores and life-style, the Afri- 


to be guided to civilization by the one who 
knows the way—the Afrikaner 
Vorster is a product of this society 
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he was born in Jamestown, in the north- 
eastern part of the Cape province. His 
father was a sheep farmer. Vorster at- 
tended the University of Stellenbosch, a 
bastion of Afrikaner nationalism, on a 
scholarship. He studied psychology and 


| law and joined the junior wing of the Na- 


tional Party. In the early years of World 


| War II he helped found the Flaming Ox- 


Wagon, a militantly anti-British, pro- 
German nationalist movement. Vorster 
was arrested by the pro-British govern- 
ment in 1942 and spent 14 months in 
an internment camp. 

After the war Vorster practiced law, 
dabbled in politics and in 1953 was elect- 
ed to parliament from the Nigel constit- 
uency in the Transvaal, which he has rep- 
resented ever since. He was named 
Minister of Justice in Prime Minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd’s Cabinet in 1961 and 
succeeded his old Stellenbosch teacher as 
Prime Minister when Verwoerd was as- 
sassinated by a demented clerk five years 
later. Hard-working and single-minded, 
he personifies the stubborn resolution of 
the white tribe today. 

It is one of the great ironies of South 
Africa that the Afrikaner, now seen as a 
pitiless persecutor of a black majority, has 
a history of struggle against oppression 
During the 17th and 18th centuries, while 
the Cape colony was under the control of 
the Dutch East India Company, the ear- 
lier settlers, who by now included Ger- 
man immigrants and French Huguenots 
seeking religious freedom, were the first 
to suffer. They were denied land rights 
and subjected to fines for such offenses as 
allowing their cattle to stray 

The British, who seized the colony in 
1795, were equally harsh overlords who 
regarded the Afrikaners as obstinate and 
inferior. Afrikaners were excluded from 
jury service because of their language, 
forced to accept English-speaking min- 
isters in their churches and tormented by 


as well as its chief. One of 14 children, J courts that encouraged black servants 
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Homelands designated by 
South African government 


to give evidence against their masters. 

In the mid-1830s thousands of settlers | 
fled British rule by migrating into the in- 
terior in ox-drawn wagons. There were 
bitter fights between the voortrekkers and 
black tribes migrating from the north in 
search of fresh grazing land. The discov- 
ery of gold in the Transvaal in 1886 led 
to an invasion of white English-speaking 
settlers—and eventually to Afrikaner de- 
feat in the Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902. 

Isolated in the heartland of the Dark | 
Continent, the Afrikaners were relatively 
untouched by the liberalizing forces that 
swept Europe and America in the 19th 
century. Nor were their ranks infused | 
with the new blood of Dutch immigrants | 
from what had long ceased to be a home- 
land across the seas. After the Boer War, | 
the Afrikaners were second-class citizens 
in what they regarded as their only coun- 
try. Their solution was to take refuge in 
and inspiration from their churches and | 
societies—notably the mysterious Broe- 
derbond—which knit the community to- 
gether, and to wait for a time when po- 
litical power could be theirs. 

That day came in 1948 when, in an 
upset victory, their National Party, led by 
Daniel Malan, defeated the United Party 
founded by Jan Smuts. Although the ba- 
sis of national separation of the races in 
South Africa dates back to 1909, when 
the British withdrew the rights of non- 
whites to sit in parliament, the new gov- 
ernment moved inexorably to spread and 
enforce apartheid 





1948 the Afrikaner govern- | 
has 


ince 
S ment i pushed legislation | 

through parliament classifying the | 
population by race, banning marriage and | 
sex across the color line and imposing 
“pass” laws that rigidly control the move- 
ment of blacks. In all, some 300 pieces 
of separatist legislation form the edifice 
of apartheid today. Local prejudices sim- 
ply reinforce the letter and spirit of the | 
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laws. A minority might endure such a sys- 
tem without protest, but South Africa’s 
black majority did not. In 1960 came 
the bloody Sharpeville riot, in which 69 
were killed as police fired on a black 
crowd demonstrating peaceably against 
the pass laws. It was a shock from which 
South Africans—black and white—never 
quite recovered 

Perhaps the most degrading aspect of 
the system is the web of social segrega- 
tion laws and customs known as petty 
apartheid. In this respect—unlike many 
others—the segregation is similar to that 
which existed in the U.S. South until the 
‘60s. Petty apartheid includes everything 
from segregated buses to beaches and 
lunch counters. The government has 
promised to reduce the irritations of pet- 
ty apartheid, and has made some progress 
WHITES ONLY signs have disappeared 
from elevators and park benches in most 
cities; restaurants and hotels that are 
granted “international” status can now 
admit local blacks. 


he system is shot through with ab- 


k surdities. Chinese are classified as 
a colored subgroup; the Japanese 
in South Africa, who are mostly foreign 
businessmen, are regarded as “honorary 
whites”—thereby illustrating the com- 
ment of Frantz Fanon, the black radical 
writer, that “you are rich because you are 
white, but you are also white because you 
are rich.” A black beauty queen who won 
a holiday at a Cape hotel was refused ac- 
commodation because the hotel did not 
have international status. In a reshuffle 
of Durban’s elaborately segregated beach- 
es, Indians took over one formerly white 
beach but discovered they could not use 
the restaurant there; its designation had 
not been changed. 

Further liberalization of the segrega- 
tion laws is promised, although the con- 
cessions, as always, will come too late to 
satisfy rising black aspirations. Last 
month urban blacks were authorized to 
hold 42 more kinds of jobs than before 
—including those of auctioneer, druggist, 
chiropractor and boardinghouse keeper 
Officially, pay scales for black and white 

. workers are the same; in practice, blacks 
earn far less than whites who hold the 
same jobs. A fortnight ago the govern- 
ment announced its intention to modify 
slightly the hated pass laws; henceforth 
blacks will be allowed to carry “travel 
documents” rather than the present iden- 
tity books. 

The centerpiece of the apartheid sys- 
tem is the elaborate plan to establish nine 
“independent” black homelands within 
South Africa. Eventually, all South Af- 
rican blacks will be given citizenship in 
one of these homelands, even though 
about half of the black population live per- 
manently in “white” South Africa. Of 
these, hundreds of thousands were born 
in the urban townships and have rarely 
if ever visited, or wanted to visit, their the- 
oretical homelands. The urban black pop- 
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White Roots: Seeds of Grievance 


Robert van Tonder, 54, is a 14th generation Afrikaner whose Danish an- 
cestors arrived in the New Cape colony in 1700. He lives with his second wife and 
his six children in a rambling, thatched-roof farmhouse on a 100-acre homestead 
20 miles west of Johannesburg. It is a peaceful countryside of rolling brown hills, 
white fences and grazing cattle. In Van Tonder’s home, his small study is crammed 
with books in Afrikaans on the Great Trek and the Boer War. In the Afrikaner tra- 
dition, extra places are always set at meal times for neighbors who may unex- 
pectedly call. Van Tonder is proud of his heritage, but worried about his country’s 
Suture: one of his sons is serving on the Angolan front in the army. Last week 
TIME Johannesburg Bureau Chief William McWhirter spent a day with the fam- 
ily and filed this report: 


L ike many Boer Afrikaners (Boer is the name taken by the Voortrekkers and 
their descendants), Van Tonder is troubled by the stigma that has become at- 
tached to their history. “We were people who did not want to enslave a black 
tribe,” he says. “We are being accused by every country on earth of being Nazis 
and oppressors. We came here alone. We never conquered any other nation. 
We have no blood on our hands.” 

As proof, Van Tonder refers proudly 
to “Danger” Mahlangu, his farmhand, 
= who is paid $120 a month. Van Tonder 
Zalso supplies a house for Mahlangu and 
his family, plus board, fuel and medical 

care. Mahlangu’s grandfather, who was 
also born in this area, belonged to the 
small Ndebele tribe, which came under 
the “protection” of the Boers when they 
were threatened by the warlike Zulus. 
Says Van Tonder: “My people saved the 
Ndebele from extermination.” Last week- 
end there was a three-day feast and trib- 
al dancing in honor of Mahlangu’s 13- 
year-old daughter, who was welcomed 
into adulthood by delegations of Ndebele 
from nearby farms and villages. The Mah- 
langus’ house of thick adobe, which has 
running water but no electricity, had been 
exuberantly painted in bold white-and- 
yellow designs. Two oxen and four goats 
from Mahlangu’s herd had been slaugh- 
tered (some of the meat was brought up 
to the Van Tonders’ house as a gift; in re- 
turn the Van Tonders brought meat of 
their own to the feast). The women sat in 
one group, the men surrounding them. 
The women would rise and, chanting 
slowly, dance before each group as it pre- 
sented gifts of platters, bowls, squash, bread and beer to Mahlangu’s daughter. 
Then the men followed, leaping and kicking their heels. 

“The modern world has changed relationships like those between Danger 
and ourselves,” says Van Tonder. “Although this is a lovely friendship, it can’t 
last always, and it would be unfair for it to last. Danger’s children will become ed- 
ucated and Westernized. They will want their country. My descendants would 
also like to have their country.” 

Proud Afrikaner though he is, Van Tonder is scornful of South African pol- 
icies. “It’s a police state,” he says. “It’s putting my culture into a straitjacket.” 
Van Tonder, who has now joined the right-wing Herstigle Nasionale Partie and is 
standing as one of their candidates, has had issues of his own personal newsletter, 
Die Stem (The Call), banned. He believes, perhaps unrealistically, that the old 
Boer republics—the Transvaal and the Orange Free State—should be left on their 
own, allowed to preserve their language and culture in the midst of a predom- 
inantly black Africa. “Integration will be the ultimate destruction of the whites,” 
he says. “I would like to see them [blacks] free and happy. I would like to see 
them preserve their own culture. It is just not in our nature either to integrate 
with them or oversee them. We only want to live among our own people, to live 
our own religion and to lead a rational, happy life.” 
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SCOTCH SO SMOOTH 


IT NEVER MAKES WAVES, 


| All good Scotch begins with the best of | 
intentions and the finest of ingredients. It is | 


| in the delicate process of blending that differences 
are struck. 


And in the taste of Cutty Sark 
there are striking differences. 


| 


: 


| 


To make good Scotch, the | 
pe >» whiskies comprising the blend 


| are aged in separate oaken casks, then blended | 


| together. To make Cutty Sark, the whiskies are | 


| also aged separately, then blenned together, then | 
returned to cask for up to a year and a half | 


| longer. And only then bottled. 


This results in a Scots Whisky whose elements 


| are perfectly knit, with a taste thats unusually | 


| smooth. 


| over the palate with nary a ripple. 





| And this is one reason why, wherher you prefer 
Curry Sark with water, wiry soba, or neat, it glides | 
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Money at work: Johannesburg exchange 
Vaal Reefs uranium processing plant 






ulation in South Africa is estimated at 9 
million 

But no matter. The first homeland to 
be granted its “independence,” Transkei, 
celebrated its first anniversary last month 
Although invitations to the ceremonies 
were sent to most Western capitals, Pre- 
toria was the only one to accept. Trans- 
kei’s Prime Minister, Chief Kaiser Ma- 
tanzima, took the occasion to attack “the 
rejection of our legitimacy” by the out- 
side world. In December a second home- 
land. Bophuthatswana, will officially be- 
come independent. and three more are 
likely to follow within the next two years 
The only one definitely holding out 
against such independence is KwaZulu, 
whose leader, Chief Gatsha Buthelezi. dis- 
misses the whole idea as a sham 


n theory, an argument could perhaps 
be made for a homelands policy—but 
not as the South African government 
has designed it. [fevery black in South Af- 
rica were to move to his ancestral home- 
land, 70% of the population would be 
packed into 13% of the land, much of it 
arid and unprofitable. Only one home- 


land, Basotho-QwaQwa, is composed of 


a single piece of land. The others are bro- 
ken into two or more parts, surrounded 
by white South Africa. KwaZulu was in 
29 pieces five years ago, but eventually 
will be consolidated into six. Homeland 
leaders are demanding more land, if only 
to link their fragmented areas together 
The real purpose behind the home- 
land policy is transparent: to assure con- 
tinued Afrikaner dominance. Blacks will 
remain in white South Africa because they 
must have jobs—and because they are 
desperately needed by industry as a source 
of labor. Without them, the country’s 
economy would collapse overnight. But 
politically their presence is an embarrass- 
ment to the government because they out- 
number the whites by so wide a margin 
Now, when an urban black’s theoretical 
homeland becomes independent, he au- 
tomatically becomes a citizen of that 
homeland—and is even dropped from the 
South African census figures. In reality 
of course, his life is utterly unchanged 
That leaves the coloreds and the 
Asians to be shoehorned into the Afrika- 
ner political system. A primary reason for 


"| Vorster’s calling the election is to gain a 


popular consensus for a proposed new 
constitution, one that would abolish the 
present parliamentary system, based on 
the Westminster model. Instead, each ra- 
cial group in the country except blacks 
whites, coloreds and Asians —would 
have a separate communal “parliament.” 
These bodies would in turn nominate rep- 
resentatives to a Council of Cabinets, 
which would choose an all-powerful Pres- 
ident (presumably Vorster). The council 
would have eleven members—six whites, 
three coloreds and two Asians 
Thus Afrikaner control is maintained 
The blacks are written out of the polit- 
ical system; the coloreds and Asians are 
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given a symbolic role but no real power 
And the English-speaking whites are sim- 
ply outnumbered by the Afrikaners by a 
ratio of 60 to 40 on a white franchise that, 
needless to say. is based on the principle 
of one man, one vote 

Despite the hostility directed at the 
country from abroad—and the anger 
burning from within—white South Afri- 
ca remains curiously peaceful. The street 
tensions and stonings within its removed 
black townships—even the ongoing mas 
sive school boycott by 200,000 students 
in Soweto—fail to transmit more than a 
ripple to what Novelist Nadine Gordimer 
(A World of Strangers) calls the “dread- 
ful calm” of white society. So distant do 
such events seem, in fact, that most whites 
only learn of them from their newspapers 
Of Johannesburg’s white population of 
600,000, precious few have ever set foot 
in Soweto, although it is a scant eight 
miles away. And to the farmers who live 
in the flat reaches of the Orange Free 
State and the lush valleys of the Cape wine 
country, Soweto rioting seems almost as 
remote as U.N. oratory 

Yet there is indisputably a malaise in 
South Africa today that touches even to 
the heart of Afrikanerdom. For the first 
lime within recent memory, more whites 
are leaving the country than are entering 
it (a net loss of 1,329 this year, v. a net 
gain of 25,190 in 1976). The economy is 
in deep recession, the worst in 40 years 
The result is a mood of doubt and de- 
fiance that is as severe as any in South Af- 
rica’s history. At the seemingly endless 
stream of seminars on the national des- 
tiny, the questions are inevitably asked 
What will South Africa be like in a year? 
In two? In five? And there is an all too fa- 
miliar answer: Worse 


he English-speaking business com- 
munity, although it controls an es- 
timated 80% of the country’s pri- 
vate sector, complains that its leverage 
with the government is weaker than ever 
“We are subject to an Afrikaans-speak- 
ing tribal government,” says Harry Op- 
penheimer, chairman of the Anglo Amer- 
ican Corp. of South Africa Ltd., a mining 
empire. “We have some influence only if 
they want to remain on good terms with 
the rest of the world and want foreign in- 
vestment to flow in.” American invest- 
ment in South Africa amounts to about 
$1.5 billion. U.S. companies are bound by 
American law to avoid discrimination 
but cannot always do so if they hope to 
stay in business in South Africa. Last 
week, under an emergency measure, the 
government assumed the power. if nec- 
essary, to order foreign-owned plants to 
produce strategic materials that might be- 
come unavailable later from overseas 
suppliers 
Particularly in the cities, whites seem 
edgy and ill-tempered. To a group of | 
neighbors who were gossiping about the | 
rise in thefts and the burglarizing of | 
homes, a white housewife in an affluent 
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Before your holiday feasts, 
enjoy a toast of ‘Turkey.’ The 
great celebrations of the year 
deserve America’s greatest 
native whiskey, 101-Proof 
.Wild Turkey. It's all dressed up 
for the holidays ina colorful 
gift carton. 





For collectors of Americana (and connoisseurs of 


Wild Turkey), America’s gre St native bird is 
mmemorated in this limited edition ceramic 


anter containing 101-Proof Wild Turkey (No.7 


in a Series). It's ide Christmas gift-giving 
and beautifully boxed for presentation 


inner treat is 86. 8-Proof Wild Turkey, for 
‘those who prefer a lower-proof Bourbon. It's also packaged 
ready for giving—with the famous “Wild Turkey in the Snow’” 
scene on the holiday carton. 
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WILD TURKEY 


Now you can serve Turkey after dinner, too! Savor the taste of Wild 


urke 
Liqueur—the “Sippin' Sweet Cream’ of liqueurs. Of the five great liqueurs 
in the world, only Wild Turkey Liqueur is made in America Elegantly 

gift packaged. 80 Proof. 

















Eaton Update: 


Getting the power 
around the corner 
Eaton hydrostatic transmis- 
sions offer designers of agricul- 
tural equipment great flexibilit ty 
by replacing awkward mechan- 
ical linkages with hydraulic 
lines that can go around or 
through other components 
They allow the equipment to 
work more efficiently because 
operators have an infinite selec- 
tion of operating modes 


Eaton’s commitment to hydro 
statics started in the mid- 
sixties. A new plant in Spencer, 
lowa, is operating at maximum 
Capacity, and we are planning 
another expansion to serve this 
growing market 





The advantages 
of being single 
With Eaton's Single Anchor Pin 
brake system you can reline a 





truck seg in just two minutes— 
and the only tool you need is a 
scre\ wera With conventional 
double anchor sl systems t the 
job can take hours, even with 
special tools 
This Eaton exclusive is saving 
down-time for truckers all over 
the country. But it's only one of 
our many contributions to truck- 
ing efficiency. We're a leader 
worldwide, in axles and heavy- 
duty transmissions, and we're 
winning an ever-stronger posi- 
tion In components like brakes 
and anti-lock systems, fan 
drives, and air conditioning 


636-acre survival course 


The i aton Proving Ground at 
Marshall, Michigan, subjects 
truck and automobile compo- 
nents to horrendous treatment 
The facilities include a 1.6 mile 
oval track for sustained endur- 
ance testing; road surfaces that 
are just plain hostile; a salt bath 
for corrosive brake lining tests; 
anda 1200-foot skid pad thatcan 
simulate any skid condition 


It's all part of Eaton's total com- 
mitment to quality, We market 
new engineering ideas 

only after having proved that 
they excel at surviving in the 
real world 


Eaton is a family of technologi- 
Cally related businesses with a 
balanced combination of man- 
ufacturing and engineering 
Skills. We're always looking for 
new ways to use these skills in 
markets where needs are grow- 
ing. This approach to the man- 
agement of change has been 
achieving record sales and 
earnings. For the complete 
story, write to: Eaton Corpora- 
tion, 100 Erieview Plaza, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114. 
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"THE LAUDER’S CHALLENGE 


Try a taste test 
that can save you |: 
about $2.00 


on your 
premium 
scotch. 


Go ahead. Try Lauder’s 86 proof 
premium taste against your brand. 
Have a friend pour your brand into a 
glass and Lauder’s into a glass. Then 
taste each. You just might be surprised 
that you prefer premium Lauder’s. 


If you do, there’s another 
nice surprise. Lauder’s 
costs about $2.00 less 
than other premiums. 

The reason is that we 

ship Lauder’s to the U.S. 

in sealed casks. This 

saves about $2.00 a fifth 
over taxes, shipping and 
mark-up charged by other 
premiums bottled in 
Scotland. Try the taste test. 
Lauder’s premium taste 
and the $2.00 savings are 
very easy to swallow. 


86 PROOF 


Authentic 

Scotch Dollar (Crown) 
minted 1603-1625. 
Symbol of Lauder’s value. 


LAUDER’S SCOTCH 


.--a premium scotch that costs about $2.00 less. 


100°% Blended Scotch Whiskies, Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc , Peoria, Il 86 Proof 


























STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: 
AM radio. Whitewoall tires. 1.6 Litre engine. Bumper rub strips. Sport steering wheel. Body side moldings. 
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STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: 
STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: 
Swing-out rear P . Color-keyed Glove compartment 
Console. windows. Wheel trim rings. Cigarette lighter. instrument panel. lock. 


eC 


STANDARD: STANDARD: STANDARD: rAND ARS, STANDARD: STANDARD: 


mera bucket Four-foot-wide hatch. Front disc brakes. Delco Freedom Reck-and-pinion 





Deluxe grille. 


ee Yd am i 


STANDARD: STANDARD: 
Carpeting. Fold-down rear seat. 


STANDARD: STANDARD: 


STANDARD: STANDARD: 
Short 30.2-foot Fully synchronized ¥ 
turning circle. Retractable seat belts. 4-Spoed transmission. Diagnostic connector. 


STANDARD: STANDARD: / : Chevy dealers 
Strong unitized body. “Smart Switch.” | from coast to coast. 





2-Door Chevette Hatchback 


The new Chevy Chevette. 
A lot more car for $282 less: 














Amazing. More for less $282 less. The 1978 Chevette prices for ‘78 2-Door 
For 1978, we added 18 new Considerably more car. And Chevette Hatchback and 
standard features to Chevette, a very considerable value the '77 2-Door Hatchback 
and still kept the price $282 **Some early production with the same equipment 
below what last year’s Chevette Chevettes in dealer (except Scooter) 
would have cost with the inventory won't have 
same equipment. Chevette’s reclining seats. The sug- 
major standard features— gested base price will be 
many new for '78—are shown reduced accordingly 
above *Comparison of manufac- SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY 
All at a price that is turer's suggested retail IN ACHEVROLET 
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suburb of Johannesburg complained: EE 


“They [the blacks] are gathering all the 
time in small groups around the neigh- 
borhood. A few years ago, the police 
would have stopped them or picked them 
up. Now they’re just everywhere. I never 
even walk any more.” Many feel plagued 
by uncertainty. “People just don’t make 
plans,” says Nadine Gordimer. “They 
can’t make up their minds, whether it's 
over buying a house or starting a mul- 


| liracial theater company or sending chil- 





dren away to school.” 
In the poor white neighborhoods near 
Johannesburg, where the red brick row 


| houses resemble those of Soweto, people 


are equally apprehensive. Says Mrs. Hes- 
tor Nortje, a widow: “We can live with 
the blacks, but can they live with us? 
There is so much suspicion, you don’t 
know whether a man is going to kill you 
or not. If you live in the same area, the 
blacks will take the attitude they are bet- 
ter than the whites and take over.” 


s for blacks, their traditional con- 
Ae: has been with poverty and in- 
justice, not revolution. They are 
anxious about wages, about their chil- 
dren’s schooling, about losing their jobs 
and thus their legal right to remain in 
the urban townships. Their leaders, for 
the most part today, are in prison, in de- 


| tention or in hiding. They have few 


spokesmen. Despite the current wave of 
arrests and bannings, tangible evidence 
of the power of the state, riots and strikes 
will probably go on. South Africa’s best- 
known writer, Alan Paton (Cry, the Be- 
loved Country), has described the black- 
white confrontation as “a nightmare of 
noncompromising power creating a non- 
compromising opposition.” In Soweto, a 
former engineering student says defiantly, 
“They create the fury, then they suppress 
it. They feel they have controlled the sit- 
uation by detaining our leaders, but we 
feel it is a declaration of war.” 

There is some evidence that one goal 
of the present crackdown on dissent is to 
reassure the right-wing verkrampte (nar- 
row-minded) members of Vorster’s Na- 
tional Party. To foreigners, the gruff 
Prime Minister may seem to be nothing 
more than a formidable reactionary. “He 
travels in an ox wagon always one length 
behind the train of history,” a ranking 
British official observed last year. But Vor- 
ster is a pragmatist by comparison with 
many of his Afrikaner colleagues in gov- 
ernment and a very shrewd politician as 
well. Thus, the new constitution could be 
interpreted as a concession to white mod- 
erates, including the verligre (enlightened) 
wing of the National Party, in that it gives 
coloreds and Asians a modest role in gov- 
ernment. Conceivably, this gesture to- 
ward multiracialism in South Africa could 
be a first step toward allowing some black 
participation later. 

Vorster need not be too worried about 
the U.N.’s mandatory arms embargo. 
Eventually, the embargo could hurt South 
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Broederbond’s Big Brother Act 


T he most powerful organization in South Africa is the Afrikaner Broederbond. 
An elite, secret society whose members include not only Prime Minister 
John Vorster but Afrikaners from every walk of life, the Broederbond (literally, 
association of brothers) is a kind of nerve center that keeps Afrikaner nation- 
alism alive through the National Party, South Africa’s Dutch Reformed churches 
and innumerable cultural and educational institutions. 

The Broederbond was founded by 37 Afrikaner professional and businessmen 
in 1918, primarily to combat the growing dominance of English language and cul- 
ture following the defeat of the two Boer republics and the formation of the Union 
of South Africa under British rule. Since then, the organization has grown to a 
membership of more than 10,000 in nearly 700 divisions across South Africa and 
in Rhodesia as well. Although its initial aim was to promote Afrikaans language, 
history, culture and education, the Broederbond was soon involved in creating 
financial, banking and business institutions as a way of mobilizing the meager 
financial resources of the downtrodden Afrikaners. Today some of these firms 
—notably Volkskas, Sanlam and Federale Volksbeleggings—are financial giants. 

During the 1930s Depression, the Broederbond provided financial aid to 
thousands of poor Afrikaners. It also founded the Federation of Afrikaans Cul- 
tural Organizations (F.A.K.), 
which evolved into an umbrel- 
la organization that now coor- 
dinates hundreds of national 
cultural societies. Concentrat- | 
ing on education, the Broeder- 
bond opposed the language 
policy of Prime Minister Jan 
Smuts in the 1940s, under 
which Afrikaner children were 
taught half their subjects in 
English and the remainder in 
their native tongue. Since 1948 
the Broederbond has com- 
pletely controlled the educa- 
tional policy of South Africa; 
Afrikaner schools perpetuate 
the philosophy of Christian 
nationalism and _ exclusive 
Afrikanerism. 

Membership in the Broe- 
derbond is limited to white Painting of Voortrekkers ina laager 
males of at least 25 years of age Guarding a culture anda language. 
who speak Afrikaans and be- 
long to one of the Afrikaner churches. Roughly half of the country’s white min- 
isters, school officials and university rectors are Broederbond members. So are 
virtually all Cabinet members and at least 75% of National Party members of 
parliament. The Broederbond’s chairman since 1974 has been Gerrit Viljoen, rec- 
tor of the Rand Afrikaans University in Johannesburg. 

Each Broederbond division meets monthly and discusses a circular sent out 
from the head offices in Johannesburg. The circular contains directives on every 
facet of public life that may become an issue: politics, racial problems, security 
matters, vacant posts that broeders should fill. Thus on any given issue there are 
10,000 men in a position to propagandize Afrikaner society with the Broederbond 
line. The public has no way of knowing whether or not apparently spontaneous 
public statements are actually made at the Broederbond’s behest. 

Vorster regularly consults with the Broederbond and keeps its leaders in- 
formed on important governmental policy shifts. Although the Prime Minister re- 
cently remarked that the organization's secrecy was no longer necessary, its ef- 
fectiveness, in large measure, depends upon secrecy. Broederbond offices are not 
listed in the phone book. Circulars caution members on the rules governing pri- 
vacy: do not let your wives overhear discussions with fellow brothers; avoid park- 
ing too many cars conspicuously near the site of a monthly meeting. Members 
may admit that they belong to the Broederbond but are not allowed to disclose 
that someone else does. 

With its motto, BE STRONG, the Broederbond continues to exert the ultimate 
influence on Afrikaner public life. The Broederbond is the strength of the volk 
—the people—and the volk find their strength in the bonds. 
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Youths raise fists in black power salute during funeral services for Stephen Biko 
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Africa by depriving it of sophisticated 
new weaponry and technology. But as 


is one of the best trained and best 
equipped on the continent; 130,000 re- 
serves can be mobilized against invasion 
—or insurrection—within 48 hours. The 
only real gaps in the country’s arms pro- 
duction at present are helicopter tech- 
nology and warships. Last week France 
announced that it was canceling deliv- 
ery of two submarines and two missile- 
launching corvettes, even though the ships 
had been ordered before the ban. The 
Israelis also said they would abide by 
the embargo, but some diplomats won- 
| dered whether the Israelis might be will- 


deeply involved in a number of military 
projects with the South Africans. 


hird World countries, led by black 
i African states, had wanted a total 
economic boycott. The US., Brit- 
ain and France joined in the veto of such 
a proposal in the Security Council two 
weeks ago. But even an economic boy- 
cott would not have had much immedi- 
ate effect. For example, South Africa re- 
portedly has stockpiled a three-year 
supply of oil, it has the technology to pro- 
duce more oil from its Virtually unlim- 
ited cache of coal, and a friendly nation, 
Iran, is co-owner of South Africa’s major 
refinery. An economic embargo would 
surely hurt some of South Africa's vul- 
nerable trading partners, however, in- 
cluding Britain and a number of African 
states. South Africa now trades directly 
with twelve African nations and covertly 
with a dozen others. 
| Is there anything that can be done to 
influence South Africa? U.S policy on 





“They feel they have controlled the situation. We feel it is a declaration of war.” 


of today, South A frica’s 41,000-man army | 


ing to circumvent it. Israel has been | 





southern Africa has changed sharply un- 
der the Carter Administration. Henry 
Kissinger almost completely ignored Af- 
rica for seven of his eight years in the 
Nixon-Ford Administrations. Then, after 
the Cuban military involvement in An- 
gola, Kissinger went twice to Africa and 
seemed for a time to be on the verge of se- 
curing a settlement in Rhodesia. His strat- 
egy was to solicit Vorster’s help on Rho- 
desia and Namibia and defer the question 
of South Africa’s apartheid. Kissinger be- 
lieved majority rule in Rhodesia and in- 
dependence for Namibia were attainable 
through diplomatic pressure; he also be- 
lieved Vorster would help him achieve it 
in order to take world pressure off South 
Africa. 

The Carter Administration decided 
that the problems of Rhodesia, Namibia 
and South Africa should be taken up si- 
multaneously. In May, Vice President 
Walter Mondale met Vorster head-on in 
Vienna and told him that Washington was 
interested in “a progressive transforma- 
tion of South African society.” When the 
press asked him later what he meant by 
“full political participation by all South 
Africans,” Mondale replied, inaccurately, 
that it was the same as one man, one vote. 
This was a misstep by Mondale that 
Washington has been gently attempting 
to correct ever since. Not even the US.. 
with the rights of states built into its bi- 
cameral system, has a franchise based 
purely on one man, one vote. But the dam- 
age was done. Vorster the South African 
leader was enraged; Vorster the politician 
must have been delighted. 

George Ball, who served as Under 
Secretary of State in the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations, takes the Car- 


vn 


| should press toward fixed, attainable 





ter Administration to task for scattering 


its shots in southern Africa. Given the 
complexity of the problem, Ball argued 
in a recent issue of the Arlantic, the US. | 


goals: an end to petty apartheid, equal pay 
for nonwhites, steps toward multiracial- | 
ism. After that could come the granting 
of South African citizenship for those in 
the homelands and an expanding fran- 
chise for blacks within South Africa. 
Eventually, Ball suggested, as have oth- 
ers, there might be some form of partition 
—an extension, perhaps, of the home- 
lands policy—with greatly enlarged black 
states retaining some sort of confederal re- 
lationship with Pretoria. Demanding that 
South Africa move immediately toward 
one man, one vote, Ball points out, is fu- 
tile; in the present context, the South Af- 
ricans could not be induced to accept it, 
fearing that they would be swamped by a 
tide of black nationalism. 


rospects are not bright for a ratio- 
Pr nal, peaceful solution to the prob- 

lem of South Africa. Black Africa 
is determined that majority rule must 
come to the country. Sooner or later, South 
Africa will face guerrilla pressure, al- 
though its armed forces could easily cope 
with the early stages of subversion. But 
an all-out military threat to South Africa 
could also bring a threat of Soviet involve- 
ment—and a dilemma for the West. Hav- 
ing found their voice at last, the unfran- 
chised blacks of urban South Africa 
cannot be expected to turn silent again 
as long as they have legitimate grievanc- 
es. And their demands are bound to in- 
crease. Political and economic conces- 
sions by a Nationalist government will 
probably be too little and too late to sat- 
isfy these rising ambitions. 

There is a ferment within Afrikaner- 
dom that involves even a painful demyth- 
ologizing of the white man’s history and 
divine mission. Nevertheless, belief in the 
sanctity and racial integrity of the tribe 
runs deep. “An Afrikaner will not be ruled 
by anyone but an Afrikaner,” declares a 
liberal student at Stellenbosch. “To pre- 
serve our culture,” suggests a prominent 
member of the Broederbond, “we would 
be willing to give up large chunks of the 
economic and political privileges that go 
with it.” 

Other Afrikaners talk about the sac- 
rifices that lie ahead. Implicit in these 
phrases may be a startling notion: that | 
the Afrikaners, short of the long-predict- 
ed Armageddon, might conceivably be 
prepared to hitch up their ox wagons once 
again and retreat backward toward the 
old Boer republics and the Cape, striking 
some sort of bargain in power sharing or 
land sharing with rivaling black nation- 
alism. Any such solution would lie in the 
distant future. For the moment, there is 
only a sense throughout the beleaguered 
white tribe that the present system can- 
not hold, but that the prescriptions de- 
creed by the outside world so far simply 


will not do. a 
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Polaroid 
invented 
the 
world’s 
unique 
single- 
lens 
reflex 
camera. 


The SX-70" Alpha 1 Land 
camera is the world’s only 
single-lens reflex camera 
that folds. To achieve 
both compactness and 
brilliant performance re- 
relelicoe meee ein alateare tare! 
designing an extraor- 
dinary optical system. The 


Wialre[Urem me) relceli¢ ham arectats)| 
mirror collects and concen- 
trates more light than any 
other single-lens reflex 
system, making the SX-70 
viewfinder one of the bright- 
est in photography. The 
SX-70 lens is equally unique. 
It is only one inch in 


diameter and even less 
than that in thickness. This 
remarkable lens can focus 
from infinity to as close 

as 10.4 inches. (No con- 
ventional lens can do this.) 
Polaroid’s SX-70 Alpha 1. 
Unique optics for-superb, 
clear instant pictu 











FISHER INTRODUCES 
PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED 
HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS. 


For over 40 years, Fisher has been 
designing, engineering, and manu- 


operation brings you this superb 
system for about $600,+* Other out- 


“68 watts per channel minimum RMS, at 8 
ohms, from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more 


standing Fisher matched systems than 0.1% total harmonic distortion 


available from $300 to $2000. 


facturing superb performing high 
fidelity equipment. In fact, we in- 
vented high fidelity way back in 1937 

Fisher is a performance oriented 
company. And for some time, our 
engineers have been concemed 
about a possible loss of high fidelity 
performance in a mixed audio com 
ponent system a system that uses 
a receiver from one manufacturer, 
speakers from another, and a turn- 
table or tape deck from yet another 

Now we're manufacturing the all 
Fisher performance-engineered high 
fidelity systems — designed to give 
you the superior sound you've been 
looking for. The receiver, the turn 
table, the cassette deck and the 
speaker systems are all engineered for 
optimum sound quality in a Fisher 
matched performance system 

The result is superb sound that 
many listeners feel is superior to 
anything they've ever heard before 

Take our system ACS1404, for 
example. It begins with our 68 watt * 
per channel RS1056 receiver with 
1.7 microvolt sensitivity and 0.1% 
total harmonic distortion. Lots of 
power you can feel 

Then we add our MT6120 turn 

ble with automatic arm return. In 
cluded is an Audio Technica magnetic 
cartridge that is performance 
matched to the receiver's phono 


Fisher manufactures its own transistors. ntegrated circuits 
condensers, turntables, and manufactures the world’s finest 
ems in the Fisher plant at Milroy, Pennsylvania 


Fisher performance-engineered, speaker syste 
matched component systems, as well 
as individual Fisher components 
(receivers, turntables, tape decks, and 
speakers) can be seen and heard now 
at selected fine audio stores and the 
audio section of department stores 





All prices shown are manufacturer's suggested 


s determined by individual de 


*# FISHER 


The first name in high fidelity. 





Actual sellir 





































input level and impedance 

he system is completed with a 
pair of famous Fisher acoustically 
matched XP335 speakers, de 
signed for flat frequency 
response, and with power 
handling capability for the 
full output of this system’s 
high powered 68 watt* per 
channel receiver. Each 
speaker has a 12” woofer, 
a 5” midrange driver, anda 
3” tweeter with a crossover § 
network in an elegant 

1H x 16°W x 1156” 

walnut-grain vinyl cabinet. 

This Fisher system will lighten up 
your home with exciting stereo 
sound. And best of all, Fisher's 
totally integrated * manufacturing 1977. F 








er Corporation, 21314 Lassen St. Chatsworth, Calif, 913117 
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Actress Melina Mercouri goes back on the hustings; Malevolent Mason and Madman Peck plot the cloning of 94 Hitlers 


In her most famous movie 
“Never on Sunday her 
credo, but Melina Mercouri is 
now on the streets seven days 
a week—campaigning for elec- 
tion to the Greek parliament 
In 1974 Actress-Activist Mer- 
cour! was defeated as a Social- 
ist candidate from Piraeus 
which includes the red-light 
district in her 1960 film. Back 
on the hustings again, she is 
confident of victory this time 
Says Mercouri, 52: “They trust 
me not as a star, but rather as 
a woman with dynamism who 
knows how to fight, how to go 
on strike. I want to be a thorn 
in parliament 


was 


ca 

Even for a queen, a $522.- 
000 raise is a princely sum. Al- 
though British Prime Minister 
James Callaghan is struggling to 
keep pay raises no higher than 
10%, Parliament last week 
awarded Queen Elizabeth an 
18% hike in her allowance—to 
$3.4 million. Besides the toll of 
inflation, said a palace spokes- 
man, “there have also been 
extra costs due to the Silver Ju- 
bilee.”” Other royal coffers will 
get some extra coins as well 
The Queen Mother is to get an 
additional $27,000. bringing 
her allowance up to $279,000, 
and Princess Margaret, who was 
awarded a $9,000 raise, now re- 
ceives $99,000. Princess Anne 
gets $90,000, upped from $81.- 
000, which will come in handy 
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People 


for her $180,000 stables 
and heated swimming pool for 
her horses 


new 


After donning five stars as 
MacArthur, Gregory Peck is 
marching to a different tune 





Wyeth’s portrait of Nureyev 


h 





For one of the few times in his 
34 years on-camera, Peck, 61 
is playing a villain. His role 


Dr. Josef Mengele, Hitler's SS 
physician in the movie version 
of Ira Levin's bestseller The Boys 
from Brazil. Living in exile in 
Paraguay, Mengele, with the 
help of a Nazi collaborator 
(James Mason), is involved in a 
bizarre scheme to clone 94 du- 
plicates of Hitler. The evil 
machinations don’t faze peren- 
nial Good Guy Peck. “Being 
obsessed and sadistic is not so 
hard to do,” he reflects. “I am 
thoroughly enjoying myself. 


The subject enthusiastical- 
ly approved of the portrait that 
went on display at Manhat- 
tan’s Coe Kerr Gallery It 
makes me look as jolly as you 
could after a hard day’s work,” 
said Dancer Rudolf Nureyev. 
Arust Jamie Wyeth had dogged 
his footsteps, making sketches 

before, during and after” each 
performance of the three bal- 
lets Nureyev performed on 
Broadway last winter. As for 
Jamie, he had second thoughts 
about the portrait. The fur coat 
suddenly looked odd. “I mean, 
he doesn’t wear it at the bar,’ 
he objected, then reconsidered 

But I was interpretive in my 
painting, just as Rudi is inter- 
pretive in his dance.” Wyeth's 
current project: illustrations for 
a children’s book that is being 
written by his mother Betsy 
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Warhol's silk screen of Seaver 


and takes place on the often- 
painted family farm at Chadds 
Ford, Pa 


“I'm more appropriately 
attached to a Campbell's soup 
can than I am to Marilyn Mon- 
roe. You don’t look at me as the 
world’s greatest sex symbol,” 
reflects Cincinnati Reds Pitch- 
er Tom Seaver. His remark was 
a propos of his new portrait by 
Andy Warhol, who, of course, 
has also immortalized both 
soup cans and Monroe. Sea- 
ver’s likeness, done in acrylic 
and silk screen on canvas, is 
part of Warhol's new series 
which also includes Muhammad 
Ali, Dorothy Hamill, Chris Evert 
and Jack Nicklaus. Why War- 
hol’s current interest in ath- 
letes? He has become a sports 
fan. Besides, he says, “sports 
figures are to the ‘70s what 
movie stars were to the "60s 











Caleb & Kate 
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The Grouchy Ladybug 
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Books 
A Cornucopia of C 


Do the claims of publishers, the 
popularity of children’s books can- 
not be gauged from sales figures. There 

is only one reliable indicator of favor- | 
~~ ites: the library inet 

card. Books, after rae 

(le a!!. are merely pur- 
chased by adults; 
they are read by 
the young. This year, as 
in all years, the mar- 
ket is glutted with the 
inane and the precious, 
the coy and the overpro- 
duced—volumes designed 
to catch the shopper's eye, 
not the child’s heart. Suill, 
this year, as in all years, a 
few volumes have the aura 
of permanence: books that 
will not only be bought 
but—far more important 

also borrowed 

Gnomes (Abrams; 
$17.50), by Dutch Scien- 
tist Wil Huygen, is the 
most original and sus- 
tained piece of whimsy 
since the productions of One Old Oxford Ox 
J.R.R. Tolkien. Through- 
out the book that bears their name, the lit- 
tle creatures are treated soberly as an en- 


dangered species “well out of sight, so | 






much so in fact that belief in their ex- 






SA 


The Magic World of Words 













hildren’s Books 


Mythical creatures and magical transformations 


istence is waning rapidly.” A series of 
maps, anatomical charts, even recipes are 
provided, enlivened with sly, soft-focus 
illustrations by Rien Poortvliet. Gnomes 
is one of the season's very 
= few new books designed to 
= be savored by the entire 
zfamily. That the male 
° gnome remains potent un- 
=til about 350 years of 
age or that the buxom fe- 
males, unencumbered by 
gravity, go braless may 
be of greater interest to 
parents than to the very 
young. The rest of this 
oversize book, with its 
bounteous legends, its 
wealth of robust humor 
and lavish illuminations, 
deserves a _ resounding 
G rating as ageless 
entertainment 
Jérg Miller's The 
Changing Countryside 
(Atheneum; $9.95), is the 
pictorial equivalent of 
program music—an un- 
bound suite of seven large 
luminous paintings (33% 
in, by 124 in.) that spellbind without the 
use of words. Though Miller is Swiss, his 
story, unfortunately, is universal: the 
gradual erosion of a natural setting by ur- 
ban sprawl. Starting in the spring of 1953, 
with barefoot farm children in a burgeon- 
ing countryside, Artist Miller takes 
characters and acreage through the in- 
cursions of a railroad, the depredations 
of bulldozer, drill and crane, and, ul- 
timately, in the fall of 1972, to those 
hallmarks of Western civilization, the 
discount store and the parking meter. Yet 
Miller never stoops to cheap nostalgia 
or self-righteous despair. Each 
page is keyed to a child’s com- 
prehension; each of the metic- 
7 ulous landscapes shows compassion 
as well as irony in the face of the fa- 
miliar. A companion suite, The Changing 
City, shows the same process in an urban 
environment, from the calm, dignified ar- 
rangements of turn-of-the-century houses 
to the epoch of right-angle multiple hous- 
ing and fast-food enterprises 
A Birthday Wish (Little, Brown; 
$5.95) is equally textless—save for a greet- 
ing on the final page. But within its ele- 
mental comic-strip layout a series of hi- 
larious sight gags are set up and sent 
f home. Author-Illustrator Ed 
7 Emberley has never been a 
/ man to pull his punch lines, 
/ and his jokes are often a bit too 
raucous; but then so is the laughter 
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The Church Mice Adrift by Graham Oakley 





The cast is Dickensian; the orange feline, Sampson, turns out to be the most unlikely Mouseketeer of the year 


Somewhere in the ‘50s, William Steig 
grew in the popular mind from comedi- 
an to artist—a leap reflected in his series 
of now classic children’s books. Caleb & 
Kate (Farrar, Straus & Giroux; $7.95) 
again exhibits Steig’s canny palette and 
a galloping narrative sense worthy of the 
brothers Grimm. The title characters en- 
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Caleb slams out of the house, followed 
; by a cascade of insults from his wife. 
\ “ ete Kate grows to miss her husband, but 
Come Away from the Water, Shirley in time she is consoled by the ap- 
| pearance of a shaggy dog. The story 
matches the animal—for Caleb has 
been magically changed into a ca- 
nine. His trip back to humanity 
is both a moral and a merriment, 
revealing the author's mastery of 
the folk tale and his origins as a 
magazine cartoonist 

Every child shuttles between 
the indulgences of fantasy and 
the demands of reality. Come 
Away from the Water, Shirley 
(Crowell; $6.95), by John Burn- 
ingham, divides the opposing 
worlds into two parts. On the 
pages to the left, Shirley's parents 
prepare for an ordinary day at 
the beach—complete with fold- 























that ensues from their close inspection 

If birthday wishes and altered land- | 
scapes are mute, The Magic World of 
Words (Macmillan; $6.95), edited by 
Christopher G. Morris, more than com- 
pensates. This Very First Dictionary lu- 
cidly explains some 1,500 basic verbs, 
nouns and adjectives in comprehensible 
terms that do not send the child in search 
of yet another word. The illustrations tend 
to overemphasize exurban aspects of mod- 
ern life—there is a preponderance of hors- 
es to illustrate such items as “chance,” 
“gave” and “thin”—but the drawings are 
cheerful and the definitions make an im- 
portant distinction between childish and 
childlike 
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gage in one of those domestic quarrels ' 
that have no origin and a violent end 
_ 
“F &. 
\' 


ing chairs. snacks and warnings 
On the right. Shirley engages in 
fictive voyages that would do cred- 
it to Sinbad, confronts pirates, 
finds buried treasure and sets sail 
for shore—all in the glowing 
terms of a child's interior vision 
Nancy Winslow Parker's 
Love from Uncle Clyde (Dodd. 
Mead: $5.25) maintains the 
same 20/20 insight. The title 
character is one of the great 
4 explorer-eccentrics. There is 
no finer way to say Merry 
~ Christmas, he decides, than 
to send his nephew a hip- 
popotamus. The great be- 
hemoth’s adventures on 
lawns and in bath tubs 
have the freshness and 
vigor of a kid with a new 
crayon, an unlined piece 
of paper and an unfet- 
tered imagination 
The captions of One 
Old Oxford Ox (Athene- 
“um; $6.95) are little 
= more than exercises in 
> alliterative tongue twist- 
ers like “six sportsmen 
shooting snipe.” The 
illustrations are some- 
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Oversize landscapes show the incursions of urban sprawl in Artist Jorg Miller’S wordless The Changing Countryside 
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SOME $12,000 SEDANS MAY OFFER THIS KIND OF LUXURY 





BUT NOT AT THIS PRICE. 





INTRODUCING THE 
1978 CHRYSLER LeBARON. 
$5962* AS SHOWN. 
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A‘$12,000 price tag is strictly yesterday's symbol of a luxury Car, 

This 1978 Chrysler LeBaron is the new leader in luxury...tuxury you can 
afford. This new leader has a grand complement of standard features. Special 
features, like a thickly padded vinyl top and rich velour interior trim. Power 
steering and brakes, of course. 

The LeBaron Medallion 4-door sticker price shown above even includes 
optional automatic transmission, whitewall radial tires, wire wheel covers, 
and a digital clock, accurate to within one minute per month. 

For your added convenience, you can order other fine Chrysler options. 

A new 4-speaker digital stereo system with electronic search tune. A tinted- 
glass, power sun roof with sunshade. This LeBaron Medallion model offers 
the option of genuine leather seating, shown on the left. The passenger seat 
reclines, and the leather has been made specially soft to the touch. 


price that makes this 1978 Chrysler LeBaron the new leader. And that's where those | WW! 
$12,000 sedans don't even come close. \CHRYS 


Along with its special size, its comforts, and its Chrysler name, it is that remarkable a ar 
LER 
Esai} 


Buy or Lease the new LeBaron at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer's. tae 


*LeBaron Medallion sticker price, including options as shown. Taxes and destination charges extra. 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHRYSLER LeBARON. THE NEW SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP. CORPORATION 
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Detail from My Village, Sturbridg 


The aura of a rare, rescued antique 


’ te 
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thing else entirely. The purity of Nicola 
Bayley’s hues and her quattrocento land- 
scapes, blended with a parade of lunatic 
fauna, recall the work of the finest Vic- 
torian illustrators—and cry for a text to 
equal their richness and exuberance 
Graham Oakley manages the illus- 
trator’s most difficult balancing act: an- 
imals that are true to the story and to 
themselves. In The Church Mice Adrift 
(Atheneum; $7.95), without a trace of an- 
thropomorphism, he follows the journey 
of displaced mice through rain, darkness, 
rats and cats. His cast is Dickensian, 
and his male lead, an orange feline named 
Sampson, turns out to be the most un- 
likely and delightful Mouseketeer of the 





year 

Eric Carle's bright, elemental The 
Grouchy Ladybug (Crowell; $6.95) is 
about a mite spoiling for a fight. But 


every opponent has a stinger, a scent or 
a size that is superior. Carle has designed 
the book to fit the tale: as the heroine 
meets larger animals, the pages grow in 
size. None of the confrontations manage 
to sweeten the insect’s disposition. That 
transformation is accomplished by pow- 
ers that neither ladybug nor reader can 
resist: hunger and exhaustion 

The Second Whole Kids Catalog (Ban- 
tam; $7.50), by Peter Cardozo, belongs on 
any whole kid’s bookshelf. No matter 
what his or her interest—or obsession 
—this fat paperback has an entry to sat- 
isfy it. Like the first Whole Kids Catalog 
(1975), its encore lists scores of free items 
that children can send away for—post- 
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ers, coloring books, even games. Is the 
child a budding conjuror? Self-Working 
Card Tricks are only a postage stamp 
(plus $1.50) away, as well as membership 
in the Young Magicians Club. Kids into 


cartoons and photography can study film | 


animation, make paper movie machines 
and paint with the sun. From Kite Fly- 
ing to the less earthbound joys of Star 
Trekking and Rocketry, the Whole Kids 
Catalog consistently amuses and informs 
It could use one visual aid: the book has 
no index. Still, its 250 pages are so en- 
trancing that the searcher for any par- 
ticular item will find that getting there is 
more than half the fun 


R ichard Scarry should get an award for | 


everything but his titles. His Besr 
Make-It Book Ever! (Random House; 
$4.95) is nothing of the kind; it is merely 
the best of the year. Like his other amuse- 
yourself books, this fine, inventive paper- 
back shows young readers hundreds of 
ways to brighten a rainy day or beguile 
the hours between Sesame Street and sup- 
per. This is a cut-and-paste book for all 
seasons: there are valentines to make, 
Halloween masks to wear, even Christ- 
mas decorations to festoon the tree—in- 
cluding a Santa Claus bird and a mouse 
on ice skates. Bakers are invited to try 
an casy-to-make—and easier-to-eat—or- 
ange cake frosting; puppeteers are shown 
patterns for a cast of characters; TV fans 
are even given a plan for constructing a 
paper set with moving characters and a 
nonviolent script. As always, Scarry’s 
freehand drawings and merry text pro- 
vide the best arrangement since the dish 
ran away with the spoon 

This year two books need no color to 
make them models of superlative crafts- 
manship and originality. In My Village, 
Sturbridge (Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 
$6.95), Gary Bowen invents a character, 
True Mason, and walks him through a 
19th century New England village. Bow- 
en's style is lean and precise. But it is his 
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and Randy Miller’s brilliantly detailed 
wood engravings that grant My Village | 
the aura of a rare antique rescued from 
some forgotten attic. David Macaulay has 
won an international reputation without 
being able to draw believable people. 
What he can draw—churches, cities, pyr- | 
amids—he does better than any other 
pen-and-ink illustrator in the world. His 
previous books have examined the con- 
struction and administration of those 
structures; Castle (Houghton Mifflin: 
$8.95) once again goes through a brick-by- 
brick assembly, employing crosshatches | 
and thin black lines to evoke a medieval 
place and period 

Caveat emptor; miracles occur in only 
a few books each season. And when they 
do, it is usually the givers who are as- 
tonished, not the recipients. This Christ- 
mas, as in the past, Ogden Nash’s words 
will still ring true 





Sophisticated parents live agog in 
a world that to them is 
enchanted, 

Ingenuous children just naively 
take it for granted. 


— Stefan Kanter 
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David Macaulay's pen-and-ink drawings for Castle evoke a medieval place and period 











Economy & Business 


Who Runs Policy? 


Nobody, really—except the man in the Oval Office 


uring tts ten months in office. the 

Carter Administration has put to- 

gether an economic policymaking 
apparatus that often seems to be running 
a Washington replay of the classic Ab- 
bott and Costello baseball routine “Who's 
on first?” As the President and his aides 
have zigged and zagged—proposing and 
then abandoning a $50 tax rebate, tout- 
ing a major tax-reform program. then de- 
laying it and shifting the emphasis to tax 
cuts—businessmen, brokers and econom 
ic forecasters have complained that the 
Administration’s economic voice is muf- 
fled and mystifying 

Such criticism is especially stinging to 
an Administration that contains an ar- 
senal of economic brainpower. No fewer 
than five Ph.D.s in economics hold Cab- 
inet-level posts. The President himself, as 
an ex-engineer and farmer-businessman 
is comfortable with the charts and graphs 
that are the raw material of economic pol 
icymaking. Says one Council of Economic 
Advisers staffer: “Unlike so many law- 
yers in government, the President is used 
to thinking in numbers 
Nonetheless, the criticism is at least 

partly justified: there is in fact no eco- 
nomic adviser who can consistently get 
the President's ear to set a clear policy 
line. Instead, Carter gets his primary busi- 
ness and economic intelligence from a 
tight inner circle of four men. In rough 
order of present prominence. they are 





Charles Schultze, chairman of the CLA 
Although temporarily eclipsed last spring 
after his $50 rebate proposal was dumped 
Schultze has regained his influence. Says 
one Administration aide: “Charlie's fore- 
casts of economic progress land on the 
President’s desk at the top of the pile 
Currently, Schultze is urging a new stim- 
ulus program to keep the economy from 
slowing down late next year 


W. Michael Blumenthal, Treasury Secre 
tary. He has the predominant voice in for 
eign economic decisions but less impact 
on domestic affairs. He now appears to 
be winning a tax plan that would cut rates 
heavily for corporations as well as indi 
viduals. Last week. putting on the record 
what was already known, he told a Sen- 
ate committee that the 
Carter's tax bill will be to lower rates, 
and that the measure will be kept “rel- 
atively simple to build confidence.” That 
apparently means it will contain little re- 
form: as Blumenthal well knows. the Pres- 
ident’s intention to propose such tough 


first priority” of 


reforms as taxing capital gains at ordi- 
nary-income rates has been a prime rea- 
son for business anxiety 


Stuart Eizenstat, executive director of 
the Domestic Council. The only member | 
of this inner circle without an economics 
background, he is “the keeper of the cam- 
paign promises.” as another member de- 
scribed him, constantly reminding col 
leagues of the positions that Carter took 
before election. Eizenstat rarely raises his 
voice during discussions of where busi- 
ness is heading. but he injects a strong lib- 
eral viewpoint when talk turns to issues 
like the Humphrey-Hawkins full employ 
ment bill, which the President promised 
last week to support 


James Mcintyre Jr., acting Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. Mc 
Intyre, who was Carter's state budget di- 
rector in Georgia. was at first retiring in 
his new post, but he has gained confidence 
and clout and improved his chances of 
slaying on past the presentation of the 
1979 budget. due in January. In policy de 
bates, he plays the devil's advocate, con- 
tinually arguing against new spending or 
new programs 


Each Tuesday morning these four, to- 
gether with representatives from the Na- 
tonal Security Council and the State De- 
partment (who speak only on internation 
al questions), meet for breakfast in the 
second-floor executive dining room at the 
Treasury Department. For up to two 
hours. usually over a meal of scrambled 
eggs and sausage. they debate policy pri- 
orities: Blumenthal presides 

Each month, Blumenthal, Schultze 
and MelIntyre lunch with the President 
and Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns. Burns also breakfasts weekly with 
Blumenthal. Despite that regular contact 
Burns is not a member of the inner cir 
cle, and his insistence on moderate growth 
is Out of step with the Administration's 
current desire to push the economy ahead 
at a faster pace. Burns, of course, wields 
great independent power over the nation’s 
money supply: last week he reaffirmed his 
determination, despite Administration 
criticism, to throttle back money growth 
in order to “undernourish”™ inflation 

Afler receiving information from the 
four key advisers, plus occasional advice 
from Commerce Secretary Juanita Kreps 
or Labor Secretary Ray Marshall, the 
President reaches decisions pretty much 
by himself. He rarely meets with the in- 
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His destiny was to 


die in poverty and 
disappointment. 


Yet his genius 
gave the world 
some of the most 


beautiful music 
ever heard. 


At the age of 6, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was 
the talk of Europe. By the time he was 8, he had sat on 
the knee of Empress Maria Theresa, delighted the 
court of George III, and composed four sonatas. 


Fame came early but fortune always eluded him 
and when he died of kidney disease at 35, he was 
destitute and had to be buried in a pauper’s grave 

Yet he left the fickle world an astonishing body of 
music, ranging, like his life, from lighthearted frolics 
to epic tragedy...as you will discover in TIME-LIFE 
magnificent boxed set on Mozart—the first in a book 
and record series called GREAT MEN OF MUSIC 


of Moz 





Here is a ‘‘connoisseur’'s choice 
creations, recorded in finest s 
who have no peer. You'll hear Leontyne Price singing 
from The Magic Flute... Van Cliburn’s rendition of 
Piano Sonatas Nos. 10 inC and 11inA.. .Heifetz's 
interpretation of Violin Concerto No. 4inD.. 









The boxed set on Mozart is only the beginning of 
GREAT MEN OF MUSIC—an unparalleled collection 
of the world’s greatest music, performed by le: 
artists of our time. In future sets, you will thrill to the 
genius of Bach, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Debussy, Mahler...more than 20 composers in all 

And you'll listen with new understandin 5 W 
enjoyment. Because each set is enriched with a color- 
filled booklet on the composer's life and times, plus 
program notes that tell you exactly what to listen for 





ding 





Start by auditioning Mozart for 10 days free. You'll 
receive four 12-inch LP stereo records (the kind which 
usually retail for $6.98 each) in an elegant slip¢ 
the background booklet complete with Listener's 
Guide, plus a valuable music reference book (se¢ 
attached card) yours FREE just for purchas 
Mozart and agreeing to examine future sets 
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If after ten days you decide you'd like to own this 
$45.87 value, it’s yours for only $17.95, plus shipping 
and handling. If however, you are not completely 
delighted, return the album and reference book and 
owe nothing. Send no money. Just mai! attached 
postage-paid card. Or use coupon at right 





Experience the — of 
Mozart as your introduction to 
the Great Men of Music series 





TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611 








Yes, | would like to nm MOZART in the GREAT MEN OF MUSIC series 
Ple t »-record album to me for 10 days free examina 
tion k toe free for 10 days and to keep free 






if | keep the um, If | decide to 
($19.95 in Canada) plus shipping and ha 
albums in the GREAT MEN OF MUSIC 
time approximately every other month, Each 
in Canada) plus shipp and handling and w 
free-audition basis. There is no minim 
and | may cancel my subscription at a 
do not choose to keep Mozart and the 


keep MOZART, | will pay $17.95 
jling. | will then receive future 
shipped an album at a 
album | be $17.95 ($19.95 
come on the same 10-day 
of albums that | must buy 
simply by notifying you If | 
k, | will return them in 10 








series 











days, my subscription for future albums will be cancelled and | will not be 
under any further obligation RLAPSB 
Name 
Address Apt No 
City State Zip 

or Pre (or Code 
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$5,808 
as Shown. 








The new Thunderbird is cleared for take- 
off—with the styling, features and luxurious 
appointments that make the Thunderbird 
name famous. Flight test one—you'll find its 
wide stance and full-coil suspension comple- 
ment its legendary Thunderbird quality. 





But the most remarkable feature of all: 
this 1978 Thunderbird, equipped exactly as 
you see it here, comes at the down-to-earth 
price of only $5,808—sticker price excluding 
title, taxes and destination charges. 

So. don't drive just an ordinary car—isn't 








é- we ———, 
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this your year to fly Thunderbird? 
Take off for your Ford Dealer now and 


flight test ' When America needs 
a better idea, 
one today. Ford puts it on wheels 
= 









Base sticker price: $5,411 
Power Front Disc Brakes No Charge 
Power Steering No Charge 
Automatic Transmission No Charge 
5.0 Litre (302 CID) V-8 No Charge 
Full Wheel Covers No Charge 
PNM at-lel(e) No Charge 
=i [Tos (a [om @) [ol od No Charge 
Steel-Belted Radials No Charge 
White Sidewall Tires 

Vinyl Roof 

Color-Keyed Bodyside Moldings 

Dual Accent Paint Stripes 

Deluxe Bumper Group 

Remote Control Mirror 

Color-Keyed Belts 


TOTAL $5,808" 


Excluding title, taxes and destination charges 

















A low ‘tar’ cigarette is a complex 
system of interacting parts. 

The tobacco. The filter. And 
even the paper. 

Decade is the first low ‘tar’ in 
which all the parts have been ar- 
ranged in pertect balance with each 
other. This is the Decade “Total 
System” And this is why Decade is 
the first low ‘tar’ with a taste worth 
smoking. 

The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing”. 
plus fifteen tobaccos boost taste. 

We've developed a system called 
“Flavor Packing” that allows us to con- 
centrate a special patented tobacco 
flavorant in each Decade cigarette 

This is in addition to our special 
taste blend of fifteen fine tobaccos, 
including exotic Turkish, full bodied 
Burley, and Bright, a tobacco known 
for its smoothness. 


IT TOOK TEN YEARS 

TO DEVELOP A “TOTAL SYSTEM” 
THAT DELIVERS REAL TASTE 
IN A LOW ‘TAR’ CIGARETTE. 


The Filter. 
Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 

The Decade filter is a combina- 
tion of modern laser technology, plus 
our own exclusive research design 
Simply, we've created a channel 
within the filter to give you that first 
puff impact you've come to expect 
from only the higher ‘tar’ cigarettes 
Which means you get taste from first 
puff to last 


The Paper. High porosity paper 
controls burn rate. 

For Decade we use only high 
porosity-cigarette paper. Ordinary 
paper inhibits the burn rate, which 
can diminish the taste and create the 
need to pull harder when you drag 

With Decade's high porosity 
paper however, you get an efficient 


burn rate that delivers optimum taste 


with a minimum of ‘tar 





— 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The result. 
A completely new kind of low 
‘tar’ cigarette. 

So try a pack of Decade for your: 
self. Regular or Menthol. And after 
one taste we think you'll agree that 
our last 10 years were well worth the 


effc rt 
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20 FUR? OGARETTES 


Regular and Menthol. 


5 mg. “tar, 0.5 mg, nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method 


| don't expect him to change now.” 


ner four as a group; instead he hears them 
out individually. acting as a stern father 
confessor demanding a mountain of doc- 
umentation to back up every policy pro- 
posal. Says one aide: “He will decide in 
Schultze’s favor on one issue and then in 
Blumenthal’s favor on the next. There is 
no principal economic policymaker out- 
side the President,” 

The amount of detail that the Pres- 
ident demands before reaching an eco- 
nomic decision has already become 
Washington legend. Aides tell stories of 
Carter correcting the addition of tables 
in the Statistical Annex, or reviewing ev- 
ery figure on pages dealing with farm- 
price supports. But in his discussions with 
advisers, no overall presidential economic 
philosophy ever emerges. Says Lawrence 
Klein. Carter's chief economic adviser 
during the campaign: “His economics are 
totally non-doctrine. The President's 
agribusiness experience in Georgia was 
the most important factor in developing 
his economic thinking.” 

The Administration's style of policy- 
making has spurred many gripes. Harold 
Malingren, a Washington business con- 
sultant, grouses that “part of the confusion 
on the part of the business community 
comes from the fact that there is no coher- 
ent voice coming out of the Administra- 
tion.” Corporate leaders like Du Pont 
Chairman Irving Shapiro complain that 
the Oval Office has seemed off limits for 
business since the exit of Budget Boss Bert 
Lance. Last week Carter responded to 
that criticism by meeting with 25 busi- 
nessmen to discuss the economy 


Ost important, critics assert—cor- 
rectly—that on many decisions 
carrying great economic impact 
the economic advisers have no voice at all 
or are overruled. Blumenthal and Schult- 
ze had only marginal influence on the en- 
ergy and Social Security reform programs, 
two of the most important projects affect- 
ing the economy since the Inauguration. 
While Schultze has been urging tax cuts, 
those two programs will hit the economy 
with a double whammy of multibillion- 
dollar tax hikes that may halt growth. Of- 
ficials concede the economic impact of 
some programs was not sufficiently taken 
into account but add that only the Presi- 
dent can weigh the social as well as eco- 
nomic factors in a decision 
During the next few months, Carter 
has the option of changing two key eco- 
nomic players because the Federal Re- 
serve Chairman and Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Director appointments 
come up for review. But even if the Pres- 
ident decides to replace Burns or MclIn- 
tyre or both, the hydra-headed style of 
economic policymaking is not likely to 
change. Says one longtime Carter asso- 
ciate: “We almost lost the election because 
we didn't have a chief of staff. and Jim- 
my didn’t change then. He’s governed like 
this since he was running Georgia. so 
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That Tricky Trike Strike 


Dock stoppage annoys but doesn't paralyze 





hat dock strike? Now in its second 

month and with a good possibility 
of ending this week, the walkout by long- 
shoremen at container ports from Maine 
to Texas has so far sent no more than a 
ripple through the U.S. economy. It has 
been a strike of a thousand pinpricks—an 
annoying shortage here, a raised price 
there. Unlike stoppages in major indus- 
tries such as coal and steel. which threat- 
en the nation’s ability to produce, the dock 
strike has only slowed or stopped deliv- 
eries of hundreds of less-than-vital im- 
ported items—Danish hams, French 


wines, foreign cars and Mickey Mouse 
Tricky Trikes 

Big retailers are not much affected 
inventories of imported 


Their sizable 





Container ships with giant cranes tied up at Elizabeth, N.J., pier 


price of cheese flown in from Europe 

Yet any strike wreaks some degree of 
havoc, and the dock stoppage is no ex- 
ception. In Chicago, some of the display 
props for Carson Pirie Scott's two-week 
promotion of Italian wares never arrived 
Gabriel Industries cannot get battery 
powered motors for its Erector Sets; Ideal 
Toy, based in New York City. has laid 
off some 200 of its 2.500 workers 

Hardest hit is Puerto Rico, which is al- 
most entirely dependent on ocean ship- 
ping for its survival. About 80% of ship- 
ments to San Juan from Gulf and East 
Coast ports have been blocked. Fomento. 
the island’s economic development agen- 
cy. issued a report saying that at the end 
of the strike’s sixth week—about now 


The strike of a thousand pinpricks had little impact on the U.S. economy 


goods were ordered and delivered long be- 
fore the strike began and probably are suf- 
ficient to meet demand through Christ- 
mas, Some importers shifted away from 
container ships to break-bulk carriers 
(conventional freighters), which are still 
being handled by longshoremen. One day 
last week, New York harbor was filled 
with 54 freighters—half break-bulk and 
being unloaded, half containerized and 
untouched by strikers’ hands. Goods are 
also being shipped in containers through 
West Coast ports, which are not struck 
The increased traffic has taxed facilities 
there, but sellers have still another trade 
route: air freight. Pan American’s air- 
freight business via Kennedy Airport was 
up a third over last October. Prices of 
some air-freighted goods have risen to 
cover the added shipping costs: Bloom- 
ingdale’s, the big Manhattan department 
store, has tacked 40¢ per Ib. onto the 


—67,000 jobs would be threatened, add- 
ing to unemployment that already stands 
at 194,000. At least 60 companies have 
shut down, and 3 million man-days of 
work have already been lost 

At the weekend, negotiations resumed 
between shippers and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association amid signs 
of an early settlement. Employers made a 
new wage offer; but the major stumbling 
block remained container shipping’s 
threat to job security. Teddy Gleason. the 
I.L.A.’s crusty boss, who turned 77 last 
week, summoned his 130-man wage-scale 
committee to the new talks, at New 
York’s Downtown Athletic Club, and 
there were rumors that the shippers were 
feeling pressures to enable the walkout to 
end. Any deal, however, would have to be 
approved by the rank and file, so contain- 
ers will not begin moving immediately 
and the shortages willlasta bitlonger. 
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stock, fussing over minutiae is a hard hab- 


Taking the Risk Out of Gambling 





The business of gambling is exciting 
new interest far outside Nevada these days; 
casinos are scheduled to open next year in 
Atlantic City, N.J., and there is talk of le- 
galizing them in Florida and possibly New 
York. Starting a casino, however, hardly 
gives investors a license to coin money, as 
the owners of some deficit-ridden Nevada 
operations have discovered: gambling is a 
fast-paced, cash-heavy business that, like 
any other, must be tightly run to turn a prof- 
it. How tightly, TIME Correspondent John 
Quirt learned by studying Harrah's, one 
of the oldest (it celebrated its 40th birth- 
day Oct. 30) and most successful Nevada 
gaming concerns. His report: 


H arrah’s approach to managing the 
chaotic business of gambling is to 
leave nothing to chance. High above its 
crowded Reno and Lake Tahoe casinos, 
where $2 billion changes hands each year, 
security guards crawl along steel catwalks 
and watch for cheaters through one-way 
ceiling mirrors. Near by, cashiers match 
bingo winners against a computerized list 
of more than 4,000 cards. Players who 
switch cards, load dice or pinch bets pose 
a constant threat to profitability. So does 
the danger of thievery by employees: to 
discourage theft, cash from the company’s 
3,900 gaming tables and slot machines is 
counted under the watchful eye of closed- 
circuit television cameras. To prevent 
overstaffing in the casinos—another po- 
tential drain on profits—head counts are 
taken on the floor every four hours and 





Gamblers jam blackjack table at Harrah's casino in Reno 





At Harrah's casinos, the bettors take all the chances 


used to compute the number of employ- 
ees who will be called for each shift. 
Harrah’s is literally run by the book. 
More than 50 operations manuals, writ- 
ten by executives over the past quarter of 
a century, spell out everything from win- 
dow-washing policy to the importance of 
maintaining a businesslike decorum. The 
company’s pit bosses are referred to as ad- 
ministrators, and cocktail waitresses tak- 
ing orders at the craps tables are instruct- 


| ed to call out, to the bartender, say, “Two 


double Scotches for C” instead of shout- 
ing the word craps. Every effort is made 
to dispel the rowdy, green eyeshade im- 
age of gambling. New croupiers are taught 


| the “theory of craps,” while Twenty-One 


dealers are told to slap their hands and 
hold them upward when they leave their 
posts to show that they are not conceal- 
ing any chips. Department heads are re- 
quired to write daily reports on customer 
complaints and answer them by letter or 
telephone. Other supervisory personnel, 
meanwhile, prepare nightly lists of high 
rollers in the house 


hile such attention to detail enables 

top management to monitor every 
aspect of the business, it also creates a bliz- 
zard of paper work. Concedes Chairman 
Bill Harrah: “The danger is that you can 
become overorganized and start getting 
answers and information that you don’t 
really need. It’s something we fight all 
the time.” For Harrah, a quiet ex-Cal- 
ifornian who owns 84% of the company’s 








Going by the book on washing windows, and calling craps a decorous “C.” 
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it to break after 40 years, Recently he or- 
dered a hotel restaurant billboard repaint- 
ed after noticing that the rack-of-lamb 
dinner on it “looked raw.” At 66, though, 
Harrah has begun delegating more de- 
cision making to subordinates. A close 
friend of many show-business celebrities, 
he still helps set entertainment policy at 
the company’s two theater-restaurants. 
Acts containing excessive profanity or po- 
litical and homosexual jokes are rejected, 
explains Harrah, “because we can draw | 
plenty of people without them.” 

That is no idle boast. The 1,600 seats 
in Harrah’s showrooms are almost always 
filled every night, and top performers sell 
out nearly a month in advance: a recent 
John Denver engagement drew 82,000 
telephone-reservation requests in a single 
week. During the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, Harrah’s hotels averaged a high 
92% occupancy rate and net profit rose 
| 25% from 1976 to a record $14.6 million 
on a 13.5% increase in revenues, which to- 
taled $161.6 million. Unlike many casi- 
nos in Las Vegas that cater primarily to | 
heavy-spending Eastern gamblers, Har- 
rah’s has boosted its earnings—an aver- 
| age of 19% a year, compounded, for more 
than two decades—mainly by mass-mer- 
chandising its casinos and shows. Last 
year it spent $36 million on promotion | 
and brought in more than a quarter of a 
million patrons by bus, mostly from near- 
by California. Acknowledges President 
Lloyd Dyer: “We are the Safeway of the 
industry.” 


Ts supermarket approach, though, is 
slowly giving way to a new opulence 
as Harrah’s tries to upgrade the quality 
of its clientele. Each room at its recently 
expanded Tahoe hotel cost $100,000 to | 
construct and contains two baths with | 


*| telephones and miniature Sony TV sets 


| Asimilarly posh addition is planned even- 
tually for Reno, where the company faces 
new competition next year from two large 
hotels now under construction, the MGM 
Grand and the Sahara. In still another 
move designed to boost income, Harrah's 
has begun manufacturing more $1 one- 
armed bandits—slot machines that take 
a dollar to play. They produce higher rev- 
enue per pull and are even more prof- 
| itable than the company’s moneymaking 
nickel and dime slots. 

With $50 million in spare cash, Har- | 
rah’s is starting to search elsewhere for | 
new jackpots. On the drawing board at 
corporate headquarters are plans for an | 
Australian casino (“They're the gam- 
blingest fools in the world down there,” 
says Dyer) and “Harrah's World,” a Dis- 
ney-like entertainment-gambling com- 
plex west of Reno. But the company’s 
aversion to debt and its insistence on rig- 
id controls over the tiniest details of its 
business mean Harrah's will probably not 
diversify very fast. The odds are heavy 





against its opening a casino in New Jer- 
sey any lime soon. a 
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Why do so many parents make 


sure their kids get enough vitamins 
but forget about themselves? 
























When you were a kid, your parents tried 
to make sure you ate the right foods. And 
your parents also wanted you to get enough 
vitamins, everyday. 

If you are a parent now, you're prob- 
ably doing the same thing for your own 
chi Peg, aaa you know how im- 

yrtant vitamins are for their good 

ealth. But do you know vitamins are 
also important for your good health? 
Vitamins are essential to good health. 

The body requires vitamins and 
minerals to maintain its life support 
systems. These nutrients are essen- 
tial elements in the body’s process of 
converting food to energy and in 
building body tissues. 

Facts prove that it’s very possible 
to come up short on vitamins over a 
period of time with gradual deple- 
tion of body stores. Then, once 
levels are significantly de- 
pleted, noticeable symptoms 
can result. You can lose 

our appetite and then 
y weight. Often in- 
creased irritableness, 
sleeplessness or drowsi- 
ness occur. Lowering 
of vitamin levels over 
extended periods can 
change your body's 
chemistry and, in turn, 
result in abnormal 
metabolism. This can affect i 
your performance. You may be vitamin insufficient and 
not even know it. 
Take a hard look at your own eating habits. 

If you believe that your diet is nutritionally bal- 
anced, you might be wrong. The U.S. Health and Nutri- 
tion Survey states that over half of all U.S. households 
do not have nutritionally balanced diets. Another study 
proved that vitamin deficiencies were not limited to age 
or income. More than one-third of all Americans with 
incomes of $10,000 or more had diets below the recom- 
mended daily allowance (U.S.R.D.A.) for one or more 
nutrients. When you examine your own diet, consider 
your breakfast. Did you skip it or just have a cup of cof- 


fee? What about lunch? Too busy to eat 
lunch right or are you watching your 
weight? And by dinner time, do you 
then eat the proper foods? 
Drinking? Smoking? The Pill? 
Dieting? 

You may also be robbing 
your body of vitamins by 
heavy drinking. Alcohol may 
interfere with the body’s utili- 

zation of vitamins Bi, Be, and 
folic acid. And heavy drink- 
ing is frequently accom- 
panied by poor eating 
habits, further reducing 
vitamin intake. 

If you smoke, the odds 
are your vitamin C level 
is being depressed. Studies 

show that people who smoke 
20 or more cigarettes a day 
may have vitamin C blood 
levels up to 30% lower than 
non-smokers. 

And if you take birth 
control pills, you may need 
two to ten times the normal 
amount of vitamin Be, and 

folic acid requirements in- 

crease, also. 

If you're dieting or if you’re 
a finicky eater, you may be 
eliminating foods that contain 
many vitamins including C, E, 
and B-complex. 
You may need extra vitamins. 
Know how to get them. 

There are a variety of ways to make sure you get 
enough vitamins, First, eat a balanced diet. Today, many 
foods are vitamin enriched and fortified, so look at the 
nutritional labels of the foods you buy. 

Just to be sure, you can take vitamin supplements 
daily. There are a number of different formulations in- 
cluding multiple vitamins and B-complex with C. Since 
vitamins are essential for good health, isn’t it worth a 
few cents a day to protect yourself? 

Vitamin Information Service, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley, New Jersey 07110. 


Your health is our concern. 
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At the Top 
Of the Tower 


| Sears picks a middle-line boss 








Telling in front of company headquarters 


hen Sears, Roebuck’s profits tum- 
bled 28% in 1974, it was all too ob- 
vious why. Seeking a fashion image, the 
company had been stocking and adver- 
tising higher-priced goods; when the re- 
cession suddenly made shoppers price 
conscious, Sears was stuck with unsold in- 
ventories, and discount merchandisers 
like K mart successfully invaded its old 
middlebrow market. Since then, Sears has 
shifted back into its traditional niche be- 
tween the low-priced stores and the fash- 
ion shops, largely at the urging of Senior 
Executive Vice President Edward R. Tell- 
ing. Last week Telling, 58, got his reward: 
a committee of directors chose him to take 
over from Arthur M. Wood as chairman 
and chief executive after Wood retires in 
January at 65 
Telling beat out four other Sears ex- 
ecutives, including President Dean Swift, 
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But Swift had been neutral in the fashion 
y. tradition battle; Telling strongly sup- 
ported the move back to the middle mar- 
ket and, since he was boss of all field op- 
erations, his voice was decisive. Says he: 
“We are not Bloomingdale's or K mart 
We are once again back to where people 
feel comfortable with us.” The move has 
been a huge success: Sears’ sales of $15 bil- 
lion and profits of $695 million in 1976 
both set records. In the first half of this 
year, sales jumped 14.6% and profits 63°% 
from a year earlier 

Telling, who joined Sears in 1946 as 
a trainee and worked his way up through 


| the store-manager ranks, has earlier tri- 


umphs to his credit. As head of Sears’ then 
small eastern division in the 1960s, he 
talked his superiors into a major expan- 
sion. Sears had traditionally resisted 
building stores in the East—largely. ac- 
cording to company legend, because the 
longtime chairman, General Robert I 
Wood. once failed to get loans for Sears 
from several New York banks and an- 
grily vowed to stay out of that market 
The eastern expansion paid off hand- 
somely: the area today ranks in the top 
two of Sears’ five territories for sales 
Personally, Telling is noted for a phe- 
nomenal memory; associates insist that he 
can recall the stock numbers of items 


Sears stopped carrying 20 years ago. As | 


a manager, his style is demanding but not 
abrasive. One colleague says that in 25 


years he has never heard Telling raise his | 


voice. That style is well known to store 
managers. For the past two years Telling 
has been the link between headquarters 
in the 110-story Sears Tower, the world’s 
tallest building, and 55 field executives 
and has been noted for tightening man- 
agement control. Says Telling: “With five 
different territories, we were accused of 
being five different companies. Strong 
people were running the territories and 
strong people ran headquarters. Getting 
corporate directives carried out in the 
field was difficult.” Nonetheless, he did 
it, and when he moves into the chairman's 
office, there will be less doubt than ever 
about who is minding the store e 


No-Brand 
Groceries 


“Standard ” quality, low price 





n 66 Chicago-area Jewel Food Stores, 

the items on one stretch of shelf space 
stand in drab contrast to the rest of the 
brightly colored, elaborately packaged 
brands. The cans and packages, in uni- 
formly dull black, white and olive label- 
ing, bear only the unadorned name of the 
product—corn flakes, tomato juice, apple- 
sauce—in blunt, stencil-like lettering. Yet 
these no-name groceries have become hot 


items, and they could herald a change in | * 


the way that Americans shop. Reason: 
prices of the generic-name groceries range 








10% to 35% below those of comparable 
brand-name products. and even undercut 
Jewel's Cherry Valley and Mary Dunbar 
house brands by as much as 15% 

Jewel has been quietly test marketing 
the new line for almost ten months, but of- 
ficially announced the program only last 
month. Jewel, along with its 59-store af- 
filiate, the Star Market chain in the Bos- 
ton area, now offers as many as 88 no- 
brand products ranging from flour to 
laundry detergent. To keep prices at rock 
bottom, Jewel and Star will spend noth- 
ing on advertising or promoting the no- 
brand goods. They also use the simplest 
packaging (no cellophane windows or 
four-color lithographs on boxes) and lim- 
it variety and size (generally the pack- 
ages are fairly large) 


he products are provided by the same 

domestic processors that supply the 
chain with its private labels and its well- 
known national brands. The food items 
meet all the minimum Government 
requirements for quality, and the packag- 
es and cans are made and labeled accord- 
ing to specifications laid down by Jewel 
The difference is that unlike the major 
brands, which usually demand top-grade 
foodstuffs, the generic products are the 
cheaper, “standard” quality goods. Thus 
the green peas are more pebble-sized than 
petit, the rice is not always whole grain, 
grapefruit sections are broken and peanut 
butter contains specks of peanut skins 

But the prices! An 18-oz. jar of no- 
name peanut butter at Jewel costs 34¢ less 
than Skippy; a 14-oz. bottle of no-name 
ketchup costs 22¢ less than Heinz, and 
25 Ibs. of dog food sells for $2.80 less than 
Gaines Meal. Says Jewel President Wal- 
ter Elisha: “Consumer response has been 
overwhelmingly favorable.” That is not 
hyperbole. One morning, Star stacked 500 
cases of no-name tuna in twelve of its sub- 
urban stores. The 6'4-oz. cans sold for 59¢ 
each, v. 89¢ for Star-Kist. Though the food 
chain expected the supply to last a week, 
it was sold out by early afternoon x 


Shopper picks brandless flour in Boston 
Pebble-sized peas and broken grapefruit 
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There’ a Firebird for every purpose. 


Except standing still. 


Esprit offers luxury that doesn't 
get in the way of sport. Individually- 
cushioned buckets of supple vinyl. 
A rosewood-vinyl accented dash. 
Plush cut-pile carpet underfoot. Plus 
an available “Sky Bird” Package 
with sky blue paint, matching 
wheels and special trim throughout. 
Formula Firebird is for people 
who are driven by a love of driving. 
Who are forever inspired by dual 


simulated air scoops atop a 5.0 litre 
V-8. Who can appreciate stabilizer 
bars and steel-belted radials. 
Trans Am is the ultimate 
Firebird. Built to go all the way. An 
eye-catching, head-turning, heart- 
wrenching, awe-inspiring legend. 
A lot of it has to do with the 
ominous air extractors, deflectors 
and air dam. The shrieking bird 
available for the hood. And the 


6.6 litre V-8 underneath 

Even the base Firebird has a 
purpose. To deliver Firebird’s fire 
at an appealing price. 

Firebirds are equipped with 
GM-built engines produced by 
Weratetcmel sient Celeime se) mares 
details. He also has a Firebird for 
whatever you like to do. 

Unless you like standing still. 
Pontiac Y The Mark of Great Cars 


VI Pontiac's best year yet! 
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The grapes are right. 
tn Taylor Territory, 
Wines from the best 
grapes ofNew York 
State and other regions 
are skillfully blended to 
achieve a taste and 
fels}e)iake) meial-(¢-(ei(-18 
Wlaltelt(oSlah-|i Mts '-muvelale, 


The hills are right. 

Hillside vineyards are 
ideal for-our New York 
State grapés because 
the vinés face the sun 


Jat the'correct angles 


Hills also provide 
natural drainage—an 
enormous benefit 
because vines dislike 
“wet feet: 


The lakes are right. 
Our glacial lakes act 
as natural thermostats 
for our vineyards, 
helping to protect 
them from frost 
danger in the spring 
and fall 


£y 


The climate is right. 
The rhythm of our 
seasons is perfect for 
our grapes. Summers 
with dry days and cool 
nights keep in the fresh 
Havliaeltl-UlNar-\alehelllg 
long winter provides 
the ‘blessed sleep 
that vines require for 
vigorous grapes 
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The soil is right. 

As all winemakers 
know, rich soil does 
not produce great 
wine. If wine is to have 
character, the grapes 
must struggle for life 
in the kind of lean, 
gravelly soil found in 
Taylor Territory 


The people are right. 


To a true winemaker, 
wine is not just a 
living—it's life itself. 
Many of our people 
Fle Bialicemel-ral-1e-lele a] 
winemakers who are 
devoted to wine- 
making traditions that 
began here over 100 
years ago. 


What a difference 
yew ork mak 
Z| 
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The only low tar 
menthol cigarette with 
Salem satisfaction. 


Enjoy the satisfying 
cool taste you expect 
from Salem. Salem Lights 
and Lights 100’s, the 
Lights that say enjoy. 


LIGHT 100's: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS: 11 mg. “tar”, 
0.8 mg. nicotine, av, per cigarette, FIC Report AUG."77. 














Cinema 









Good Ole Boys 


SEMI-TOUGH 
Directed by Michael Ritchie 
Screenplay by Walter Bernstein 





emi-Tough may: or may not turn out 

to be the year’s best comedy—there’s 
Annie Hall to remember and Mel Brooks 
yet to be heard from—but it is without a 
doubt the year’s most socially useful film. 
Dan Jenkins’ bestseller has been slow to 
reach the screen, and in the intervening 
years the subject of his satire—pro foot- 
ball’s Lombardi era, with all its dark Nix- 
onian overtones—has lost some of its 
edge. Adapter Bernstein and Director 
Ritchie have found a contemporary lu- 
nacy with the same rich possibilities in 





Buddies Kris Kristofferson and Burt Reynolds suit up in Semi- Tough 








woman who is capable of being a man’s 
man when the occasion warrants it. 

What disturbs the good-natured se- 
renity of this trio now is not the spartan 
demands and hope of playing in the Su- 
per Bowl but the intrusion of self-real- 
ization. There is a special emphasis on 
an ést-like movement called BEAT. Shake 
is converted to it, and his new-found saint- 
liness threatens the stability of the mai- 
son @ trois. His “seriousness” turns Bar- 
bara Jane’s head. She must be rescued 
from both BEAT and marriage by Reyn- 
olds, who pretends a conversion of his own 
in order to expose the shallowness of the 
movement. The Ritchie-Bernstein ver- 
sion of an est seminar is done with mar- 
velous malice, but it is not their only tar- 
get. Along the way they take on rolfing, 
pyramid power and even something 
called movagenics, which invites its 





The talk is R-rough, but the players are nice to hang out with. 


the human-potential movement, and for 
that they earn the gratitude of right think- 
ers everywhere. The Kilgore Rangerettes 
really ought to spell out their names be- 
tween halves of the Super Bowl. 

Jenkins’ good ole boy heroes are just 
the same. Billy Clyde Puckett (Burt Reyn- 
olds) is still a natively shrewd running 
back with a gift for putting on people who 
think they’re smarter than he is because 
they don’t talk in a Southwest Conference 
drawl. His roommate and lifelong good 
buddy, Shake Tiller (Kris Kristofferson), 
is still a sticky-fingered end and an ear- 
nest naif. They are still involved, more as 
pals than as lovers (though that, in time, 
develops) with Barbara Jane Bookman 
(Jill Clayburgh). She is a version of that 
most delicious of Hemingway’s conceits 
—the intelligent and entirely feminine 





adepts to drop down on all fours and crawl 
around looking for their lost center of con- 
sciousness as if it were a cuff link that 
had rolled under the bed. Indeed, the 
movie's funniest moment occurs when | 
Robert Preston, a Texas oilman who owns 
the team, attempts to proselytize for this 
cult. He has had an office built to facil- 
itate practice of his new faith. It has a 
teeny-tiny door you can enter only on your 
knees, a legless desk resting on the rug, 
pictures hung at baseboard level. 

What that scene says is that no 
one—not even the semi-tough-minded 
among us—is immune to the absurdities 
of ideologies that hold out a promise of in- | 
stant salvation. On a slightly deeper level, 


5! apart 


| Screenplay by Arthur Laurents 





the movie is warning us to beware ce- 
lebrities bearing false prophecies. Because 


| of the absorption in self and craft that 


their work requires, performers—be they 
actors or athletes—can be easy converts, 
and therefore untrustworthy in their way- 
ward enthusiasms for abstract realms. On 
the more positive side, the picture sug- 
gests that if salvation is to be had, it lies 
in that pragmatic resistance to the con 
that has traditionally characterized the 
American spirit and is so charmingly ex- 
emplified by Reynolds. 

All the leading players are nice to 
hang out with, though Clayburgh, who 
blends something of Carole Lombard and 
Jean Arthur, deserves special mention 
The script talks R-rough, but there is 
sweetness as well as smartness in it. The 
acute observation of cult behavior, not 
to mention the sporting life, suggests pain- 
ful research somewhere along the way 
The picture is, above all, a principled 
comedy, speaking lightly but honestly 
about life as it is—and what it might be 
—in our times. That sets Semi-Tough 
from anything else in recent 
~ Richard Schickel 


Gotta Dance 


THE TURNING POINT 
Directed by Herbert Ross 





memory 








des yield to The Turning Point reluc- 
tantly, knowing well that it is conning 
you—with sentiment, with flamboyance, 
with sheer slickness. The story is an odd 
combination of “Old Acquaintances” and 
one of those 1930s musicals in which the 
kid from the chorus becomes a star over- 
night. The old acquaintances in this case 
are actually old rivals—ballet dancers 
who chose different roads many years 
back and must now deal with the con- 
sequences. The ambitious one (Anne Ban- 
croft) has become a great star, is now fad- 
ing, and fighting it. Her friend (Shirley | 
MacLaine) may have been as talented. 
but she married, had children, is running 
a ballet school in Oklahoma. Shirley has 
always wondered whether she too might 
have been famous if she had stayed on 
with the Company—collectively por- 
trayed by the American Ballet Theater. 
Meantime, her daughter (Leslie Browne) 
has grown into a talented dancer, and 
when the Company comes to town she is | 
offered a place with it. Mother and daugh- 
ter head for Manhattan, where the girl's 
rise is meteoric even by movie standards 
of 40 years ago: she shortly has the star- 
ring role in a new ballet. | 
That is simply ludicrous. More believ- 
ably—indeed, touchingly—the two older 
women are granted, through the girl, the 
Opportunity to come to terms with some 
unresolved issues. Bancroft, a would-be 
mentor, must fight through her resent- 
ment of youth and that freshness of tal- 
ent for which no amount of hard-won skill 
can totally compensate. As for MacLaine, 
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she comes to see that she cannot live 
through her daughter the life she did not 
choose. Both get a chance to work out 
| their Previously unspoken grudges, on the 
night of the girl’s premiere, in a knock- 
down fight on the theater steps 






oo provides Bancroft with a Suitable 
climax for a brave. bravura perfor- 
| Mance. Lined in the face, skinny to the 
point of emaciation, febrile in manner, she 
| Offers the definitive portrayal of an aging 
Star. MacLaine matches her in their big 
scene, but is perhaps too conscious of her 
nice-girl screen image in the rest of the 
picture. She is entitled to more desper- 
ation than she is willing to show: 

Good as Bancroft is, it is not her per- 








formance alone that makes the picture 


fort to appear effortless. Writer Laurents | Browne and Baryshnikov in Turning Point 








work. Director Ross, a sometime chore- i & 
ographer, conveys the sweat’ and hard 
work of dance, the sheer pain of the ef- 2 


Banens aise 








has a similar Capacity for catching the | A lucky, likable triumph over the odds. 
pretenses and bitchiness of life in a dance 
company. These touches lie at the heart 
of the picture’s appeal, grounding it in a 
reality that offsets its gee-whizness. 
Finally, there is the dancing. Ross has 
very effectively staged it for the camera, 
coming closer to the spirit of live perfor- 
mance than any other film director ever 
has. He is, of course, lucky to have Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov’s Spectacular leaps and 


lie Browne, and that 
aplomb. In short, he 


ardent partnering to shoot. In fairness it 
should be said that Baryshnikov is also 
lucky, far more so in his movie debut than 
poor Rudolf Nureyev was in Valentino. 
Aside from dancing, he is required only 
to be sexy—in other words, himself—as 
he conducts an initiatory affair with Les- 
he manages with 
is likable, triumph- 


ing over his deficiencies of language, just 
as the movie triumphs over its Shaky 
premise. It is hard to imagine anyone, 
with the possible exception of pre-ado- 
lescent males, who will not, in the end, 
turn on to Turning Point. — RS. 


Fearless Fonz 


HEROES 
Directed by Jerem » Paul Kagan 
Screenplay by James Cara batsos 





Ho Winkler is the biggest star on 

prime-time TV and understandably 
80. As Fonzie, the motorcycle-crazy greas- 
er of Happy Days, he raises ’50s cool to 
the boiling point. The Fonz is no differ- 
ent from the hero of any other ABC sit- 
com, but Winkler does not settle for mug- 
ging his way through the role. Instead, 
he galvanizes the tube with shrewd com- 
ic timing and Swaggering sexuality; he 
Bives the audience Bugs Bunny crossed 
with James Dean, and each week some 
47 million Americans go wild. 

Becoming a movie star is something 
different. As such talented TV comics as 
Mary Tyler Moore, Carol Burnett and 
Dick Van Dyke have learned, high Niel- 
sen ratings do not necessarily pave the 
way to a successful film career. Televi- 
sion fans don’t like to pay good money to 











THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULDN'T. 


Small hands need 
a big train. 


Asmall child fumbling with a 
tiny, HO-gauge train is a heart- 
rending sight. He can’t set it on 
the track, can’t hook the cars 
together, and can’t keep it run- 
ning. That's why Lionel has 
always made big O-gauge trains 
... the big Lionel is scaled right 
for a youngster’s coordination. 
Because he can handle it with 
ease, your child will enjoy a big 
Lionel more thana tiny train that 
thwarts him at every turn. 


Built to last a lifetime. 


Small-scale trains are fine for 


finicky hobbyists. But when it 
comes to youngsters’ toys, only 
the strong survive. That's why 


LIONEL * 


Bi 











Trains for Small Hands. 


Division of Fundimensions A division of the General Mills Fun Group, Inc, Mount Clemens Michigan 48043 


Lionel builds a strong, rugged 
train ...for the way young 

kids play. We build a train that 
shrugs off train wrecks and derail- 
ments...a train that will endure 
and grow into an absorbing 

adult hobby. 


Don't be misled 
by price. 


Asmall, fragile train that spends 
its life in the closet is no bargain. 
Look for the train that will give 
your youngsters a lifetime’s 
worth of enjoyment...a big, 
rugged Lionel. 
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IBM Reports: Helping pt 


Information is one of today’s most important 
resources. Here are some ways IBM products help put it to use 
more productively for the benefit of everyone. 


Matching scholar to scholarship by computer 


An IBM computer at New f lampshire College in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, is helping « ollege-bound students solve a 
long-standing problem: finding s« holarship 
me Money to finance their educations. 
Information about grants and loans totaling 
$50 million—primarily from local and state 
sources—is available for a small fee to 
residents of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey 
and Texas. Using a pri gram developed by 
students and faculty at the « ollege, the computer 
matches a student's bac kground with 70,000 
scholarship sources and identifies those for which 
he or she is most likely to qualify. Scholarship 
information for residents of all 50 states is expected 
to be included in the program by 1982. 





Students learn to read a better way 


Six years ago, Distar—a program of reading and language 
instruction—was introduced into the kindergartens of the 
Mount Vernon, New York, hool system to help 
teachers reverse a serious decline in reading skills. 
The results were so dramatic that Distar, developed 
by SRA, the educational subsidiary of IBM, is now 
used extensively in all 12 of the city’s 
elementary schools. Today, school officials 
report there isn’t a single non-reader among 
full-time first and second graders. A recent 
nationwide study by the U.S. Office of 
Education using nine different methods 
of instruction confirmed that Distar 
programs were overall the most 
effective in produc INg gains in basic 
academic skills. 
















{information to work for people. 


Keeping guests comfortable while keeping 
energy costs down 


Keeping guests comfortable while they enjoy their meals 
is important for the Kapok Tree Inn of Clearwater, 
Florida. While outside temperatures often climb into the 
90s, an IBM computer system designed to conserve 
energy is at work keeping inside temperatures 
comfortable for as many as 7,000 guests a day. In the past 
year, the computer has helped reduce energy 
consumption approximately 29 percent by monitoring 
information about c hanging temperature conditions in 
seven dining rooms and « ontrolling 31 air ¢ onditioning 
units for maximum cooling efficiency with minimum 
use of energy. 







Speeding up patient therapy 


Patients with fractures, postoperative disorders, 
cardiac conditions and other problems often 
require the close attention of trained physical 
therapists for several months. At Pomona Valley 
Community Hospital in Southern California, 
therapists are able to spend nearly one half day 
more each week helping their patients by using an 
IBM dictation system to handle time-« onsuming 
reports. Dictating patient information 

is Six times faster than preparing 
handwritten reports. Although some 
40,000 patients are treated annually, 
therapists’ reports are current daily, at 
lower cost, and the hospital maintains 
accurate information for doctors, 
hospital staff and insurance 
requirements. 
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Winkler and Field in Heroes 


Leaping into the fray 


see slars they can see at home for free 
nor are they fond of watching their fa- 
vorite performers playing new roles 
Winkler is surely aware of these poten- 
al pitfalls, but he has nonetheless jumped 
into the fray. In Heroes, a determinedly 
high-minded movie, he drops his Fonzie 
mannerisms to play Jack Dunne. a crazy 
Viet Nam veteran who escapes from a 
VA psycho ward to traipse across the 
country and find himself. 

Winkler’s ambitions are admirable 
His greatest fans are kids, and he deserves 
credit for leading them to a film that does 
not pander to the Fonzie hysteria. His per- 
formance is not be either. He works 
hard, in the manner of an intermediate 
acting student, and occasionally his char 
acter comes alive. The same cannot be 
said of Heroes. This film is as flatas an av- 
erage made-for-TV movie though consid 
erably more pretentious than most 





{' Heroes were not so dull, it would be a 
cause for outrage. Director Kagan and 
Writer Carabatsos borrow freely from 
other movies—notably /+ Happened One 
Night, Morgan!, and Five Easy Pie: es 

without ever advancing any insights of 
their own; there are more cute platitudes 
along Jack’s road to self-realization than 
there are toll booths. The film’s final ten 
minutes are a minor scandal. After wast- 
ing an audience's time for two hours. the 


Suddenly, the idea of importing a Christmas tree movie unleashes a gory, cathartic fantasy 
. sequence in which the hero relives th 
from England begins to make sense. horrors of his Viet Nam combat. Film 


makers who exploit the tragedy of war to 












f 


> prop up an otherwise listless picture 
| # should be ashamed of themselves 
. Pas The ruse does not work in any case 
Cy} for at the end of Heroes one does not pity 
7 the Viet Nam dead so much as the ca- 
ray Gin Sualties in the movie's cast. Chief among 
Asi experience them is Sally Field, the film's love inter- 
Imported from Engiand. I est and an actress of considerable skill 


In Heroes she plays a young woman who 
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Morris Michaels can help 


his son with his homework 
because you bought 
new sunglasses. 





When it comes to reducing bright 
summer glare, Ray-Ban® Sun 
Glasses do the job in high style. So 
people buy millions of pairs each 
year. And Bausch & Lomb, which 
makes Ray-Ban sunglasses, 
makes a profit on them 

Part of that profit (a big part) 
goes for taxes, part goes to share 
holders as a return on their invest 
ment and part goes to pay for 
Bausch & Lomb research. Fron 
that research come products that 
can create new businesses and 
jobs—and change people's lives 

One such product: Soflens® 
soft contact lenses. These supple 


water-absorbent lenses correct the 
most common vision problems 
And they also offer new hope to 
many Cataract patients who can't 
wear Conventional hard contact 
lenses after surgery or whose 
vision would be only partially 
restored by spectacles. And so 
61-year-old Morris Michaels of 
New York, who had despaired of 
ever seeing Clearly again, can once 
more help his son, Jeffrey, tackle 
10th-grade history 

The development 
of Soflens contact 
lenses cost Bausch & 
Lomb millionsofdollars 


rMMERM econ 


PAPERS 





able because the 
company could and did make 
money on Ray-Ban sunglasses and 
other Bausch & Lomb products 
That's the way our Americar 
economic system works. Profits 
aren't an end in themselves 
They're a beginning. They make 
good things happen 
' This message has been 
brought to you by the Hammermil 
Paper Company, of Erie. Pa 
makers of fine paper 
We're proud of our 
mic system. We 
want you to be proud 
of it, too 


All of it was avail 


















Profits make good things happen. 
Just ask Morris Michaels. 











FACT 1: We don’t want your taste 
buds to go to sleep. 


We believe there are elements in cigarette smoke that muddy the 
taste of fine tobaccos. They’re called aldehydes.” And FACT reduces 
these aldehydes so you can enjoy wide-awake flavor instead. 


FACT 2: We have smoke scrubbers 


in our filter. 


We believe this is a unique way of getting at tobacco flavor. As the 
2, ® : 
smoke passes through the filter, these Purite’ scrubbers work like magnets to 
reduce these aldehydes, while letting the good tobacco flavor come through. 


FACT 3: A patent on flavor in low ‘tar’ 
cigarettes: *3828800, 


Low ‘tar’ (8 mg.) FACT has great full flavor. And we get 
that flavor in a way so new we’ve been able to TT EES 


patent it. It’s our Purite filter that reduces the a) 
aldehydes —those harsh-tasting gases that 


muddy the flavor of real tobaccos. Fy 


pee FACT 











Add it up. Great tobacco flavor. 
Only 8 mg. ‘tar. A patented filter that selectively 
screens gases. Once you’ve got the — 





a , Pe ES 
facts, you'll get the FACTS. ee itl 
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Formaldehyde, Crotonaldehyde. Acrolein - . ee ay s 





~~ we vailable in 


regular and menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 








is also on the road to find herself. but the 
character is so clumsily defined that she 
is a blur upon the screen. Harrison Ford 
the witty Han Solo of Stay Wars, fares 
no better—but such is Kagan’s touch that 
Heroes could probably reduce Robert 
Redford to the stature of Troy Donahue 

Despite two mad scenes and numer- 
Ous other opportunities to embarrass him- 
self, Henry Winkler does manage to sur- 
vive Heroes—but barely. In the future he 
would be wise to apply the Fonz’s cagey 
bike-riding style to his fledgling movie ca- 
reer: while TV actors have every right to 
burst out of the 21-in. screen. they are 
more likely to land safely if they look be- 
fore they leap Frank Rich 


Tone Deaf 


THE GOOD AND THE BAD 
Directed by Claude Lelouch 
Screenplay by Claude Lelouch 


laude Lelouch is fascinated by rela 

uonships between people who have 
not actually met and stories that end 
where most movies begin. In And Now 
My Love, he did a trim. romantic film in 
which he delayed the meeting of his lov- 
ers until the end, showing how their lives 
paralleled and even brushed against each 
other for years. In The Good and the Bad 









Nearly a century ago, 


Jearly a century later, we still do. 








Paul Masson aged his premium Ww ines 


Cinema 


he is after larger game. As the title im 
plies, he is meditating on morality this 
time. a subject not entirely suited to his 
temperament. Lelouch fecklessly insists 
on making a film that weirdly has the 


tone—most of the time—of a light 
entertainment 
Here the distant antagonists are a 


crook (Jacques Dutronc) working his way 
up from the small time in pre-World War 
II France, and a cop (Bruno Cremer). who 
is working his way up in the police bu- 
reaucracy. The film dawdles perhaps too 
long over their early struggles for ad- 
vancement. On the other hand. both are 
established as men of some decency in 
their private lives—a point to be borne 
in mind once Lelouch finally arrives at 
the heart of his film namely the war years 
The cop goes to work for the Vichy 
government, under the impression that 
even if the new order is in power, the old 
criminal order will still be up to its tra- 
ditional tricks—and in need of pursuit 
He does not seem to notice that his new 
masters have unconscionably broadened 
the definition of criminal Meanwhile 
back in the underworld Occupation spells 
Opportunity for Dutrone and _ his pals 
unul his common-law wife (Marlene 
Jobert) is captured and tortured by 
Cremer. The detective’s wife (Brigitte 


Fossey) is. in turn, taken hostage by the 
criminals and threatened with whatever 


fate is visited on the cop's captive 

This is the film’s turning point. The 
detective’s wife falls for her captor. and 
after prisoners have been exc hanged, she 
betrays her husband's anti Resistance 
strategy to him. Jacques then makes a for- 
mal alliance with the Resistance. At war's 
end both lawbreaker and law enforcer end 
up with medals—not enurrely deserved 
especially by the latter 





he film has an interesting story to tell 

and some nice, if familiar, points to 
make about how circumstances can 
change. and change again, our definitions 
of who is good, who is bad. And there is 
something admirable about Lelouch’s re- 
fusal to overdramatize the moral ques- 
tions that he is examining. Yet in the end 
this hurts the film dramatically. There 
really is more here than meets the eye of 
this light-minded romantic, with his 
strongly developed taste for period décor 
and graceful camerawork. One may bea 
trifle tired of films and books that pore 
over the sorrow and the pity of how peo- 
ple behaved during the German Occupa- 
uon. Bul we are probably not yet ready 
for something that too often verges on the 
dealing with an inescapably 
tragic era. There are good performances 
and affecting moments in this movie but 
It 1s deaf to the basic tone of its historic 


moment Richard Schickel 


bouncy in 





slowly and patiently at this mountain winery. 


Nothing good happens fast. 





Paul Masson 





Why American is 
chosen the No.1 airline 
again and again. 


“If there’s a delay, people deserve to know why. 
My job is to make sure they do.” 
Chuck Waters, Ticket 
Agent, San Diego 
American’s got the fastest, 
most accurate flight infor- 
mation system in the indus- 
try. Itlets us give passengers 
up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on departures and | 
arrivals. And if | 
| 









“It takes everyone to stay Number 1.” 

—Joanne Kaufman, Flight Attendant, Boston 

In the latest survey of its frequent-fly ing members 

the Airline Passengers Association again found out 
that service is the 
biggest reason why 
more people pre 
fer American 
Airlines than any 
other U.S. airline. In 

fact, since the previous 

survey was taken, less than 




















there is a delay, 

we do our best to 
see that the people 
waiting on the 
ground aren't left 
up in the air. 










two years ago, we've been 
named No. | by an even wider 
margin than before 



















“When I’m on the phone, American’s 
reputation is on the line. So is mine.” 
y —Blaire Bradley, Reservations Agent, 

Los Angeles 

Our million-dollar quality control program 
helps me meet the highest possible stand- 
ards, like answering 85% of all calls 
within 20 seconds. And quick as 
that, a million-dollar computer 
finds my customers our lowest 
fare on the most convenient 
flight. Which makes me feel 
like a million dollars. 
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Johnnie Walker | 
Black Label Scotch 
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JOHNNIE WALKER® BLACK LABEL 12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., N.Y. 








Time Essay 





he President was back on the air last week with his favorite 
sermon: “We simply use too much—and waste too much 
—energy.” Once again, almost wistfully, he beseeched the Amer- 
ican people to cut back, conserve. It therefore seems timely to 
ask an essential question: Is it realistic to expect a society such as 
the U.S.—democratic, individualistic, competitive, diverse, skep- 
| tical, market oriented—to display a sudden show of self-disci- 
pline and self-sacrifice in response to the President's plea? Pop- 
ular reaction so far suggests that the answer is a plain no. After 
all, the American people until now have treated the energy crisis 
as though it were the moral equivalent of ants at a picnic. 

The nation’s energy binge has gone on 
without significant letup. Token fuel- ~saving ° of 
gestures have been widespread, and it may 4 
be that most Americans have actually = 
turned back the thermostat a notch now and 
then or switched off a needless light. Still, © - 
through last summer America had managed £ 
to use and import more fuel by far than: 
ever before. ; 

The trend could hardly have surprised 
anyone attentive to the more visible facts 
of 1977. City dwellers are still accustomed 
to seeing office buildings lit up long after 
the workers have gone home. Luxury-lov- 
ing Americans are constantly raising their 
purchases and use of electrical appliances. 
Indeed, demands for electricity have recent- 
| ly strained utilities sufficiently to achieve 
major blackouts here and there. New struc- 
tures with solar-energy devices have re- 
mained almost as exotic as ever. Nobody 
seems to be considering an encore of the 
dimmed-out Christmas that marked the ancient time of the oil 
embargo. This Christmas may well burn record wattage. 

The picture is scarcely more sanguine in motorized Amer- 
ica. Certainly gas thrift has not been a preoccupation of motorists 
—most of whom appear to view speed-limit signs as mere me- 
morials to the official 55-m.p.h. limit. Many firms and 
organizations have launched car pools, but these frequently fail 
to get solid or even sustaining public support. In short, vol- 
untary conservation so far has flopped in the two places where 
people waste most energy—buildings and vehicles. 

Why have Americans so ignored the energy crisis? The most 
common reason seems to be the lack of any motive to do oth- 
erwise. In spite of the convincing arguments of experts, most 
Americans simply do not believe an energy crisis exists. In a Gal- 
lup poll last summer, only 38% of the people were willing to 
call the energy situation “very serious.” A recent New York 
Times-CBs poll found that fully 57% of Americans just do not 
share President Carter’s concern. 

This widespread skepticism persists alongside, and maybe 
partly as a result of, an inextinguishable American optimism 
—the belief that the country will somehow solve every prob- 
lem. Together, skepticism and optimism thwart all efforts to 
move the public. The skeptical citizen, finally, cannot possibly 
see anything to be gained or any self-interest to be served by cut- 
ting down on the normal use of energy. 

And after all. it is only normal American behavior that 
now seems profligate. Self-interest in the U.S. is more than the 
norm: it is the hallowed root of a society that has thrived on the 
notion that the common good results when individuals strive to 
get and enjoy as much as they can in a competition umpired 
only by the marketplace. It is that notion in action that ac- 
counts for the stunning fact that the U.S. burns up such a dis- 
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Going Our Own Way—at 65 m.p.h. 


proportionate 32% share of the entire world’s energy (while 
also turning out, it is fair to remember, a similarly dispropor- | 
tionate 31% share of the world’s gross product). 

The pressures for the continuation and constant acceler- 
ation of the normal American life are immense. There is not 
only the stubborn impulse of national habits; in numerous ways 
the American is stimulated to get more, go more, buy more, use 
more and enjoy more—all of which usually burns more energy. 
Peer pressure and advertising also help to inspire countless en- 
ergy-using activities. Status seeking has not ended in the U.S 
simply because books about it are no longer popular. To many, 
the big car remains an object of envious ad- 
oration, and everywhere Americans still 
keep up with the Joneses. For their part, 
the Joneses seem to be going off on week- 
end trips in a gas-guzzling station wagon at 
65 m.p.h. 

Europeans, who have scarcer resources 
and a long tradition of scrimping, have done 
predictably better than Americans in cut- 
ting back fuel use lately. But the chase after 
more is the inevitable expression of an 
American character that had crystallized by 
the time politicians began speaking of in- 
habitants more often as consumers than as 
citizens. This character will not be changed 
by preaching. So what could induce Amer- 
icans to transform their nature and begin se- | 
riously conserving energy? 

Specialists in consumer behavior offer 
no magic answers. Psychology Professor 
Richard Foxx of the University of Mary- | 
land has found that “if people are reward- | 
ed for reducing their driving, they will do it.” Rewards? Money 
prizes of $10 and $15 were given to students who succeeded in 
logging less driving mileage during Foxx’s experimental study. 
Maybe large organizations could offer bonus vacations as re- 
wards to promote conservation, Foxx suggests. 


PPexcholosist John Cone of the University of West Virginia 
has found that electricity customers tend to cut down if 
they are reminded—constantly, each day—of actual dollars 
spent. They fail to respond to a mere general reminder to save 
their money. Says Cone: “What people need is more specific feed- 
back about how much [energy] they are really using on a daily 
basis.” Americans, in other words, must not merely be told but 
convinced of their self-interest before they will alter their ha- 
bitual behavior even in a minor way. 

Does this suggest that Americans are incapable of sacrifice 
for the national interest in the energy crisis? Not necessarily. Ob- | 
servers as far back as Alexis de Tocqueville have noted the typ- | 
ical American's willingness to yield self-interest for the com- 
mon good. Yet the U.S., like every known democracy, tends to | 
put off dealing with crisis until a bit after the eleventh hour. 
“Americans,” as Dean Rusk once said, “have a way of doing at 
the end of the day what they don’t want to do at noon.” 

The energy problem is different from previous crises. Ex- 
perts may—and do—see it clearly, but to most Americans it is 
still a mirage. Maybe Americans would respond more seriously 
if the threat of rationing seemed more imminent. But it is likely | 
that people will respond with a vigorous show of will and sac- 
rifice only when, by events or a miracle of leadership, the crisis | 
is made both credible and unavoidable. Then, as usual, Amer- | 
icans will tend to do energetically what they have no real choice 
— Frank Trippett 
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The Uranium Cartel’s Fallout 


No. Santa Fe, N. Mex., Judge 
Edwin Felter spends his days deal- 
ing with burglaries, muggings and an oc- 
casional divorce case. But this month Fel- 
ter’s courtroom has become center stage 
for more than 200 top corporate, inter- 
national and antitrust lawyers. By a quirk 
of jurisdiction, Felter is presiding over one 
of the largest and most complex corpo- 
rate lawsuits ever filed in an American 
court—a $2 billion-plus action by a New 
Mexico uranium mining company, Unit- 
ed Nuclear Corp., against General Atom- 
ic Co., a 50%-owned subsidiary of Gulf 
Oil Corp. for fraud, coercion and 
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Electric railway in Canada hauls uranium ore from mine to mill 





Billion-dollar lawsuits are Popping up everywhere 


ing from $9 to $14 per Ib. could be filled 
only at a huge loss. All the time, it now 
claims, officials of both Gulf and General 
Atomic, neither of which were formal car- 
tel members, concealed their knowledge 
that Gulf's Canadian subsidiary was help- 
ing to drive prices up by Participating in 
the cartel. United Nuclear now seeks not 
only to have the contracts voided but to 
collect damages of $2.27 billion from G.A. 
In a countersuit, General Atomic denies 
all allegations and asks that United be 
forced to fulfill the contracts. 

The cartel’s operations are being 
probed in other courtrooms too. In Rich- 
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The Club had a secretariat in Paris and rules Sor dividing up markets. 


breaches of the nation’s antitrust laws. 

The case, which has already produced 
more than 10,000 exhibits, is a key part 
of the continuing legal fallout from the op- 
erations of the now notorious world ura- 
nium cartel. The cartel included compa- 
nies from Canada, Australia, Britain, 
France and South Africa, as well as the 
governments of all those countries except 
Britain. Gulf Oil, the only known Amer- 
ican participant, was represented through 
a Canadian subsidiary. The cartel exist- 
ed only from 1972 to 1975, but it cashed 
in on a bonanza that would make an OPEC 
oil minister jealous: during those three 
years, world “yellowcake” prices zoomed 
from less than $6 per Ib. to about $42. 
where they have since remained. 

As prices climbed, United Nuclear 
found that contracts it had signed with a 


now defunct Gulf subsidiary and with 
General Atomic to deliver more than 27 
million Ibs. of uranium at set prices rang- 








mond, Va., federal court, 15 of the na- 
tion’s largest electric utilities are suing 
Westinghouse Electric, the nation’s larg- 
est supplier of uranium to private indus- 
try. They seek to compel Westinghouse 
to honor contracts to deliver 65 million 


Ibs. of uranium at an average price of $10 | 


per Ib. Doing so could cost Westinghouse 
as much as $2.6 billion. To avoid that loss, 
Westinghouse is using the same argument 
as United Nuclear, that it was victimized 
by the cartel. Meanwhile, Westinghouse 
has filed its own suit in Chicago against 
Gulf and 28 other companies that it says 
were either cartel members or had ties to 
the group. Westinghouse is asking for tri- 
ple damages. 

All the suits raise two important ques- 
tions: Did Gulf join the cartel willingly, 
despite its protestations that it was forced 
into the group by the Canadian govern- 
ment? And did the cartel’s operations, 
even though they were confined to for- 





eign markets, help to push up prices in 
the U.S.? If the courts decide that both an- 
swers are yes, Gulf would be open to an- 
titrust prosecution by Washington, to pri- 
vate suits by any U.S. buyers of uranium 
who were hurt by the price blowup and 
even, conceivably, to suits by some of the 
30 million-odd U.S. individuals and busi- 
nesses that are paying higher rates for 
electricity because nuclear-power compa- 
nies are paying more for uranium. In New 
York State alone, these increases are ex- 
pected to cost customers as much as $1 bil- 
lion between now and 1980. 

Considerable evidence already exists. 
During the past year, a federal grand jury, 
a House subcommittee and a New York 
State legislative office have been investi- 
gating the cartel’s operations. They have 
turned up documents that tell an amazing 












tale of market rigging. The cartel—known 
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as the Club to its members—was orga- 
nized by the Canadian government, ini- 
tially to prevent what in 1972 looked like 
an imminent drop in the price of one of 
Canada’s most important export com- 
modities. At the time, the world supply of 
uranium exceeded demand by 400%, ac- 
cording to some estimates, and if newly 
discovered deposits in Australia had been 
made available to the world market, de- 
mand would have been unlikely to catch 
up with supply until the early 1980s. As it 
happened, Australia embargoed uranium 
exports until last August, and the Arab oil 
embargo of 1973 caused a huge accelera- 
tion of demand for uranium from nuclear- 
power plants around the world, so prices 
might have gone up anyway. Meanwhile, 
the cartel swung into operation. 

The group set up a formal headquar- 
ters in Paris, complete with a paid sec- 
retariat, policy and operating committees 
and detailed rules for dividing up markets 
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Technics introduces our direct-drive 
performance at your kind of price. 





149.95 manual. 
172.95 automatic. 


Other turntables have been chasing our 


performance specs since the day we 
introduced direct drive. Now Technics 
introduces a new standard. Our 
direct-drive performance at your kind 
of price. Introducing the SL-1900 
automatic and SL-2000 manual. 

If you want the convenience of an 
automatic, choose the SL-1900. Its 
tonearm sets down, lifts off and stops. 
Repeats up to six plays. Or even plays 
continuously. 

And you'll get unsurpassed specs 
and features for an automatic at its 
price. Like inaudible wow and flutter at 
0.03% WRMS. Undetectable rumble of 
-73dB. And a 321 element one-chip IC 
to automatically correct any deviation 
in motor speed. 
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If you choose the SL-2000 manual 
you'll get our kind of direct-drive 
performance for under $150. 

Choose either turntable and you'll 
get a computer-analyzed S-shaped 
tonearm. Oil-damped cueing. 
Anti-skating control. An illuminated 
stroboscope. Pitch controls variable by 
10%. A hinged detachable dust cover. 
Even an integral base molded of 
anti-resonant materials to minimize 
acoustic feedback. 

See your Technics dealer. And you'll 
see why Technics SL-1900 and SL-2000 
are your kind of turntables. 


*Technics recommended price, but actual retail price will be set by dealers. 


Technics 


by Panasonic 
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and fixing prices. Those rules forbade 
members to share markets or rig prices 
in France, South Africa, Australia, Can- 
ada and the U‘S., in order to Stay clear of 
local antitrust rules. But whenever a mem- 
ber company learned of a potential order 
from an outside country—Japan, say, or 
| Spain—it had to inform the secretariat. 
The cartel would then select a member 
to bid at a price it had set: to preserve ap- 
pearances, another member would be 
chosen to bid at a higher price sure to be 

rejected. The cartel also imposed penal- 
ties on members. On one occasion, it or- 
dered Gulf's Canadian subsidiary to buy 
300 tons of uranium from an Australian 
company, as a penalty for attempting to 
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“But, dear, a Canadian devil made me do it!” 


step into a deal that the cartel had ear- 
lier approved for the Australian firm and 
a Japanese customer 


G ulf maintains that it joined under an 
implied threat of being run out of 
Canada, where it has a big uranium-min- 
ing Operation. But some Gulf letters and 
memorandums unearthed by investiga- 
tors seem to indicate that the company 
was, at minimum, anxious not to be left 
out. One Gulf lawyer wrote a memo in 
June 1972 outlining the potential advan- 
tages of membership, and suggesting that 
if the cartel’s activities ever came to light 
Gulf could blame everything on the Ca- 
| nadian government. Another Gulf officer 
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took it on himself to pull together several 
scattered sets of cartel rules into a single 
code of conduct 

What influence the cartel may have 
had on American prices is hard to es- 
tablish. The group's operations excluded 
the U.S., which maintained an import ban 
on foreign uranium fuel until the first of 
this year. The ban is now being gradu- 
ally phased out. Nonetheless, many 
American uranium producers keyed their 
prices to world prices that Gulfs Oppo- 
nents charge were at least heavily influ- 
enced by the cartel. 

According to Gulf. prices in the U.S 
were driven up in large part not by the car- 
tel but by its legal opponent, Westing- 
house. To increase sales of its nuclear re- 
actors, Westinghouse offered purchasers 
long-term, low-cost supplies of uranium 
fuel, though it did not own the uranium; 
for a time it scrambled to buy yellowcake 
wherever possible, and_ its purchases 
helped to lift the price. Gulf Chairman 
Jerry McAfee says sarcastically: “The 
company sold short some 60 million 
pounds of uranium and now is attempt- 
ing to win court sanction for breaking its 
commitments. I think they are entitled | 
to the same right that any commodity 
speculator enjoys when he has badly mis- 
judged the market"—presumably mean- 
ing the right to go broke 

Whatever the courts rule, the cartel's 
shenanigans are certain to refuel congres- 
sional demands that the nation’s oil com- 
panies divest themselves of their nonpe- 
troleum activities. At the least, the trials 
will give yet more ammunition to oil-in- 
dustry critics who charge that some of the 
world’s largest and most powerful corpo- 
rations think they have become a law unto 
themselves. s 
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A Tenth Planet? 
Something new under the sun 
. harles Kowal lacks the academic cre- 
dentials and worldwide renown en- 
joyed by many of the other scientists at 
the California Institute of Technology. 
Though he is the author of some two doz- 
en scientific papers, he has neither a Ph.D. 
nor a coterie of doting graduate students. 
What Kowal, 37, does have is a discern- 
ing eye and an insatiable appetite for 
scanning the sky. During the past dec- 
ade, he has discovered one comet and five 
more that had somehow been “lost,” as 
well as the 13th—and what may prove to 
be the 14th—moon of Jupiter, and 80 su- 
pernovas, or exploding stars. Last week 
Kowal announced an even more remark- 
able sighting: a small, faint object orbit- 
ing the sun between Saturn and Uranus 
It could be the solar system’s tenth planet 








Kowal’s latest 
on photographs taken in mid-October 
through the Hale Observatories’ 122-cm. 
(48-in.) Schmidt telescope atop Califor- 
nia’s Mount Palomar. A microscopic ex- 
amination of photographic plates exposed 
On successive nights revealed a short, faint 
trail of light between the orbits of Saturn 
and Uranus; the object that made it ap- 
peared to be moving in relation to the 
Stars that formed the background. Ko- 
wal promptly called Brian Marsden of the 
Harvard-Smithsonian Center for Astro- 
physics in Cambridge, Mass., for help in 
verifying his discovery. Marsden, who 
serves as a Clearinghouse for reports of as- 
tronomical discoveries, passed the news 
to Tom Gehrels of the University of Ar- 
izona. Checking plates made a week be- 
fore Kowal’s shots, Gehrels spotted the 
mysterious light trail, thus confirming the 
finding, 

Kowal’s observations indicate the ob- 
ject is between 160 and 640 kilometers 





finding was based | 


| billion miles from earth. Depending upon 





| ditional mythology.” 
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(100 and 400 miles) in diameter —larger 
than most of the asteroids that orbit be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter, but far tinier 
than the smallest of the nine planets, Mer- 
cury. It orbits the sun in the same plane 
as the planets and is currently about 1.5 


whether its orbital path is nearly circular 
or highly elliptical, the object could take 
anywhere from 60 to several hundred 
years to complete a single circuit. 

Then what is “Object-Kowal,” as it 
has been temporarily dubbed? Kowal says 
that his discovery “really doesn’t resem- 
ble anything else we have seen,” and ten- 
tatively describes the mystery object as a 
“miniplanet.” If scientists decide that it 
can indeed qualify as a planet, Kowal, in 
keeping with astronomical tradition. will 
be accorded the honor of proposing its 
permanent name. He already has a name 
in mind. But for now he is keeping it se- 
crel, saying only that it is “based on tra- 
om 
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It couldn't 
, be simpler. 
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| Soon my son, Mike, will be too big 
| to wear his father’s coat 








| My wife, Lyn. A fair skier, but a 
| beautiful picture 








writer, director, star. 


he gift that keeps on giving 

picture after picture. The 

| Kodak Trimlite Instamatic" 18 

| camera fits in your pocket and 

gets big, colorful pictures 

(Actual picture size is 342”x 41’) 
You don't have to focus 


or adjust anything. There’s even Kodak 


built-in double exposure 


rs a a 
enenchtiote Trimlite Instamatic 


It comes in a complete gift a 
outfit with Kodak color film pa 18 camera outfit 
flipflash—everything you need 
to take pictures on Christmas. 
Less than $27. 





We wanted a big Christmas tree. 
But not this big 
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The apricot thats always in season. 
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Fortnightly 
is alot faster than 
every two weeks. 


A new kind of business magazine. On January 2, Fortune goes from 
plod publication to 26 times a year. But that’s just one of many ways were changing our 
magazine to serve the new pace and needs of business. 

The new Fortune will be a whole new way to look at business—and a whole new way 
to advertise to business. It’s going to be brighter. More inviting. More informative. More 
useful. And a lot faster moving. The fortnightly Fortune will 
be an urgent magazine...one that demands to be read 
and put to work nou 












Quicker reflexes. We'll be closing an issue only a few days 
before delivery to subscribers. So we'll be able to stay on top of fast 
breaking events...not to report the news, but to bring Fortune's cool 
clear, reasoned analysis and judgment to bear on its meaning for 
business and the people who run it. 


Faster closings. 
Advertising, too, will move 
faster. In fact, our new ad 
closings will be as fast as 
most weeklies 

You'll be able to turn 
ona dime...concentrate ads 
in peak selling periods. 

It will pay you to get in 
early.Our" inaugural” space 





credit plan for first-quarter Asia After Mao 
; World's Safe 
advertisers, plusimproved aaa 


frequency discounts, make Bert's Bank 
acampaign in Fortune more 
efficient than ever. 








Flavor improved by Flavor improved by 
charcoal filtration. dual filtration. 


Charcoal filtration freshens the air in the You get full menthol flavor, low tar 
U.S. Navys atomic submarines and NASAs and an easy draw with Tareyton low 
Spacecraft. Charcoal filtration mellows the tar menthol. The exclusive dual white 
taste of the finest Bourbons. Charcoal filter does it. Its dual action cuts tar 
filtration mellows and freshens the taste of while giving you the fresh, cool taste 
Tareyton lights. of natural menthol. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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‘Herbert’s War 


| An interim victory for CBS 





hen CBS News Producer Barry Lan- | 


| do interviewed Lieut. Colonel An- 
thony Herbert for a 1971 report on pris- 
oners of war in South Viet Nam, he found 

| the soldier too good to be true: a gung-ho, 
ribbon-covered lifer who was being quiet- 

| ly drummed out of the Army for uncover- 
ing U.S. war crimes. CBS broadcast Lan- 
do’s report of Herbert's plight, and 
Herbert later became a talk-show hero 
among foes of the war: his 1973 autobiog- 
raphy, Soldier, hit the bestseller lists. 

For a follow-up story, Lando began 
checking into Herbert’s career and his 
charges against the Army, and concluded 
that the colonel was indeed too good to 
be true. In a half-hour 60 Minutes seg- 
ment in 1973, Lando and Correspondent 
Mike Wallace challenged a number of 
Herbert's allegations, and interviewed fel- 
low officers unable to substantiate them 
Herbert sued Lando, Wallace and CBS 
for libel, demanding that Lando answer 
questions about his state of mind when 
he prepared the program. Lando balked, 
and in January a judge ordered him to 
comply 

Last week, ina potentially significant 
victory for all journalists, a federal appeals 
court in Manhattan declared that kind of 
judicial delving into editorial thought pro- 
cesses unconstitutional. “Such an inqui- 
ry,” wrote Chief Judge Irving R. Kauf- 

| Man, “unquestionably puts a freeze on 
the free interchange of ideas within the 
newsroom.” 


iH erbert’s lawyers say they will appeal 
to the Supreme Court. Unless the 
ruling is reversed, it could be used by jour- 
nalists in their attempts to keep a plaintiff 
from prying into their thoughts during the 
preparation of a disputed article or broad- 
| cast. In a dissent, Judge Thomas Meskill 
called Herbert's questions legitimate be- 
Cause in order to win a libel case, a public 


nalist had serious doubts about the accu- 
racy of his report, but published it anyway 


chologist in an undisclosed Western cily, 
Herbert may still win his four-year-old li- 
| bel suit if he can prove in some other way 
that CBs’s allegations against him were 
false, damaging and recklessly made 
Whatever the outcome, both sides would 
feel better if the Supreme Court some day 
settled the question of whether a journal- 
ist can be forced to divulge his thoughts 
and opinions. “As long as the question is 
open,” says Lando, “any time a reporter 
sits down to discuss something with his ed- 
itor, he'll keep in the back of his mind the 
thought that in a year or so he may have 
to repeat the conversation in court.” a 
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figure like Herbert must prove that a jour- | 


Now 47 and working asa hospital psy- | 


Elegant music. 
Surprisingly affordable. 







This distin- 
guished piece of 
urniture houses an 
advanced stereo system, to 
deliver music the way it's sup- 
posed to sound: clear, rich, natural 
And the price of the model shown 
here is surprisingly modest. There's a fi 
whole line of elegant Zenith consoles ecan finist 


at your Zenith dealer 


What _— 
O used cars 
” areused to. 


Care. Lots of it. In the strict 
Avis maintenance program. 
Our cars are the 
pick of the Avis rental leet. 
Late model '77’s and '76's. 
Plus 2- and 3-year-old cars that 
we have had under Avis leases. 
The cars have the important 
extras you want: like air conditic ming and 
power all around. And most are backed by 
a 12-month/12,000-mile limited warranty on 









the power train. Ata surprisingly low price, you can own a car that's 
used to a lot of care, 
$100 DISCOUNT! 
A KY With this ad you get $100 off at 
Participating locations. 
Offer capines VUE cy d 
Young Used Cars. 
For Sale. For nearest location, call 800-331 1212 
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The Xerox 3107 
reduces more than 
Originals. 


8', x 11 copy 





14x18 original 





NE 


Time flies when you use the Xerox 
3107 copier. 

Because every 3107 comes with 
a special document feeder that lets you 
make copies without having to raise 
and lower the top and press a button 
for each new original. 

And if your original happens to be 
as large as 14 x 25, the 3107 can get it 
down to a size you can handle. 

Of course, it also makes regular size 
copies and even has a density control 
for light or colored originals. 

No other small copier can do so 
much, so fast. Y ers. 

You really should ™ es 


consider one. ———_ 
After all, the time 


you save may be your 
own. f . 5 
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Experimental vintner and vinifera enthusiast Treville Lawrence in his wine cellar in The Plains, Va. 





Living 


Shaking California’s Throne 


Good vineyards are Popping out all over 


homas Jefferson, who knew well the 

wines of France and Italy, dreamed 
of growing great vintages in Virginia. To 
no avail. European vines. planted by Ital- 
lan workers at his estate near C harlottes- 
ville, soon succumbed to Insects and dis- 
ease. For almost two centuries it was 
considered impossible to raise in the East, 
South or Midwest—anywhere save Cal- 
ifornia—any vine but the American Vitis 
labrusca, whose fermented grapes have 
an acid, musky, “foxy” flavor 

Now, on Jefferson’s old acreage, Vi- 
tis vinifera, the noble vine of Europe, is 
being grown. These vines and French- 
American hybrids, crossbreeds dev eloped 
for more changeable climes, are also be- 
ing cultivated in at least 27 other states 
and yielding serious table wines They are 
not, and never will be, Lafites or Cor- 
tons, but they are at least comparable to 
the local wines of France. and at best may 
prove in time to be far superior 

Jefferson's vision is being realized 
through science: the adaptation of distin- 
guished vines that will survive cold cli- 
mates and disease—and through art: the 
translation of grapes into wine Eminent 
wine scienusts, from Emile Peynaud of 
Bordeaux to Maynard Amerine of the 
University of California. have paved the 
way. Al great expense and with the priest- 
ly dedication that Produced the vintages 
of Europe, their test tubes are being trans- 
lated into bottles by a new breed of Amer- 
ican winemaker 

On 


106 


a recent U.S. tour, Helmut Beck- with Italy's (30 gal.) and 


er, a West German Oenologist and a foun- 
der of the German Wine Academy, re- 
ported: “Without doubt, the wine grape 
can be grown in almost all parts of the 
U.S., with the exception of Alaska. Cal- 
ifornia’s privilege to be the only vinifera 
grape-growing area does not exist any 
more.” He added: “The states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Ohio. Michigan, New 
York, Indiana, Pennsylvania and others 
are shaking the throne of California by 
competing with their fine quality and 
fruity wines [whose] freshness and ele 
8ance are a challenge to all of us 

Indeed, while California produces six 
of every ten bottles of table wine con- 
sumed in the U.S., and has doubled its pro- 
duction in a decade wineries in every 
other 8rape-growing state command a fa- 
natic following—even for the vintages 
that can be admired only for pricey pre- 
sumptuousness, Experts believe that the 
good ones are here to Stay; that this is, in 
every sense, a growth industry 

The market is there. US wine con- 
sumption has increased by almost 60% 
in this decade. This year or next, for the 
first time, Americans will down more 
wine than hard liquor.* Wine already out- 
sells spirits in nine states Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Idaho, New Jersey, New Mexi- 
co, New York, Oregon, Rhode Island and 
Washington 

What might be called the new 


*Even so, American wine consumption is relatively 
munuscule (1.8 gal. per person annually) compared 
France's (27 gal.) 





Chateaux Peorias are largely the fruit of 
One man’s work: Konstantin Frank. 78,a 
Russian of Alsatian ancestry whose fam- | 
ily had tended wines for more than 500 
years. With Soviet university degrees in 
viticulture and oenology, he had the te- 
merity to plant 2,000 acres of vinifera in, 
of all places, Odessa, where winter tem- 
peratures plunge to —40° F.—a country 
where, says Frank, “if you make spit, it 
will freeze before it hits ground.” Moving 
with his family to the U.S in 1951, he 
was disappointed by many of the wines 
that were being produced by the big New 
York State companies Made basically of 
labrusca, many of these wines were wa- 
tered, sugared and tarted out w ith as much 
as 25% California wine shipped in by 
tank car—and legally sold as New York 
State wine 


t had been assumed for centuries that 
European vines could nol survive the 
Northeast’s killing winters Grafting var- 
letal vines on hardy Canadian rootstock, 
Frank proved to New York vintners and 
other aspirants in Virginia, Michigan 
Ohio, Pennsylvania. Texas, Arkansas and 
elsewhere that a noble grape could indeed 
be grown outside California’s kindly cli- 
mate. Frank, who immigrated to this 
country with $7 in his pocket, is now 
worth $5 million and has his own 78-acre 
vineyard in the munificent Finger Lakes 
district of upstate New York 
Thus, theoretically at least. the adapt- 
ed Vitis vinifera can be grown just about 
anywhere from Odessa, U S.S.R., to Odes- 
sa, Texas. Another missionary for its 
widespread propagation is Treville Law- 
rence, who runs an €Xperimental vineyard 
in The Plains, Va Says he firmly: “The 
key to quality is vinifera There is no other 
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Vineyardist checks grapes at Tabor Hill in Michigan 





Benmar!'s Mark Miller samples Hudson Valley wine 


Al Wiederkehr at his family vineyards in Altus, Ark. 
Wineries in 2 


6 states now command a fanatic following. even for vintages that can be admired only for pricey presumptuousness 
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Nothing says gold like 
Longines...the world’s most honored watch. 


Longines Wittnauer Watch C m7 
New Rochelle, New York 10810 


for your free brochure 


LonginesWittnauer 


Lime can be beautiful 
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Louisa Hargrave, with son, testing wine 
| Impressive hints of the future 


way to make a good wine. Other wines are 
simply hamburger wines.’ Among the vi- 
nous aristocrats that are flourishing in 
many of the wine-growing states: Caber- 

| net Sauvignon, the soul of the great red 
Bordeaux; Pinot Noir, the heart of red 
Burgundies and a major source of cham- 
pagne; Sauvignon Blanc. whence flow 
Bordeaux's finest whites and those of the 
Loire; Chardonnay, the esprit of all fine 
white Burgundies; and Riesling, the small 
yellow grape from which come the classic 
wines of Moselle, Alsace and the Rhine 
It may be possible, but in regions with 
short growing seasons and brutal winters, 

| Many winemakers—pace Dr. Frank—do 
not find it practical to grow Vitis vini- 
Sera. They compromise with hybrid vines, 
developed in France and the US over 
| the past century, that are tough enough 
to survive nearly anything but an atomic 
blast. The most successful strains—w hose 
names are listed on an honest bottle—in- 
clude: Seyval blanc, Baco noir, Marechal 
Foch, Aurore, Leon Millot. Chancellor, 
Chelois, Villard and Vidal They have 
been a major force in the vineyarding of 
America. The hero of the hybrids is Phil- 
ip Wagner, who imported the first of these 

| Vines and grows them in his Boordy Vine- 
yard near Baltimore. Wagner is in fact 
more committed to growing vines than 
making wines, and has helped seed huge 
acres of farmland with his hardy hybrids 


he growing and making of wines can 

be a hobby for some. For the most 
part, however, the new challengers are 
businessmen who figure on a solid cash re- 
turn on their liquid investment Regard- 
less of the cost of the land, it may take at 
least $1,300 an acre to plant the g00d vines 

| —though the return can be bountiful 
around 3,000 bottles. The further cost of 
fertilizing, weeding, spraying. pruning, 

| picking, vinification and bottling makes 
wine a costly enterprise. Then add the in- 
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vestment in sophisticated equipment: a 
Single stainless-steel 1,000-gal. vat can 
soak the vintner for some $6.000 

Small wonder that most of the 
Chateaux Peoria enterprises are tiny by 
California standards and much of their 
wine is sold locally. often on their own 
premises, Few have more than 100 acres 
in vines. (On the other hand. Burgundy’s 
La Romanée-Conti vineyard. one of the 
world’s most justly famed encompasses 
barely 4% acres.) Some of their owners 
and professional oenologists. point out 
that the soil and microclimate in say. 
parts of Massachusetts and Michigan are 
In many ways closer to the great wine- 
growing regions of Europe than are over- 
heated California's. Writes Anthony Spi- 
nazzola, a wine columnist for the Boston 
Globe: The greatest wine has always been 
made where the vine is at its extreme cli- 
matically, when the grape is right on the 
edge of its endurance.’ 

Among the dozens of widely scat- 
tered Chateaux Peorias that boast some 
distinction 


Hargrave, a Long Island vineyard that 
only five years ago was a 66-acre potato 
farm, was founded by Alex Hargrave, 31 
who holds a Harvard M.A. in Chinese 
Studies, with the help of his wife Louisa. 
who studied wine chemistry, and his 
brother Charles. The Hargraves plant 
only vinifera, no hybrids. Remarked Alex 
“If you can grow avocados. why grow 
brussels sprouts?” In spite of the Har- 
graves’ recently planted vines and Inexpe- 
rience, their Sauvignon blanc was given 
(op rating among New York wines tasted 
recently by Wine Author Alexis Bespaloff 
(The Fireside Book of Wine) and Vintage 
Magazine Publisher Philip Seldon. Seldon 
was also “impressed with the hints of the 
future” in the Hargraves’ Pinot Noir 


Wiederkehr was named for Johann Wie- 
derkehr, who settled in Altus, Ark. in the 
1880s because the Ozark Mountain coun- 
try reminded him of his native Switzer- 
land. Johann planted native Concords 
and Delawares, but in 1958 his grandson 
Alcuin, now 43, began experimenting 
with vinifera and last year sold 10,000 gal 
of such wines as Cabernet Sauy ignon and 
Gewurztraminer, some of them in his own 
Alpine-style restaurant 


Tabor Hill was founded in 1968 in Bu- 
chanan, Mich.. by Leonard Olson, then a 
26-year-old steel salesman “When we 
Started with our vinifera. the local farm- 
ers said we were full of prunes, that it 
wouldn't work.” Yet a 1971 Tabor Hill 
Vidal blanc was served in the White 
House by Michigander Gerald R. Ford 
Though Olson and his partners are still 
struggling financially. they have visions 
of a mini-Napa Valley on the shores of 
Lake Michigan 


Meredyth, near Middleburg. Va., has 
been growing hybrids only since 1975 and 


already produces 85,000 bottles a year 
Says Owner Archie Smith: “We're sell- 
ing almost as quickly as we can get it out 

Nearby Piedmont is the state's first com- 
mercial vinifera winery. and expects to 
double its capacity over the next two 
years. Both Meredyth and Piedmont used 
to be cattle farms Says Piedmont’s man- 
ager, Jim Cockrell, 35, who over the past 


four years oversaw the transition from 
cattle farm to vineyard: “It sure beats 
milking cows twice a day 

Benmarl, a Hudson Valley vineyard. was 


first planted in the mid-1800s and replant- 
ed in the ‘60s. Its new vintner who grows 
both hybrids and vinifera, is Mark Mil- 
ler, 58. a former magazine illustrator, He 
has successfully financed his operation by 
forming a Société des V ignerons, a group 
of people who for an initial fee as high as 
$500, plus up to $50 a year, buy “vine- 
rights"—two vines—and are entitled to 
twelve bottles of Benmarl wine annually 
The 900 members of the société also get 
first choice on all other Benmarl wines 
A thirsty lot. they bought up 18.000 gal 
last year 


Wine, like every other form of art and 
artifice. stands or slumps on manners 
These new American vintages are well- 
trained: they do not speak out of turn 
They await parental approval. They are 
infants. Alexis Lichine, a wine grower 
shipper and guru (The New Encyclopedia 
of Wines & Spirits) observes that it has 
taken 20 centuries for the wines of Eu- 
rope to evolve. Says he: “All it takes is 
lime, trial and a great measure of good 
luck.” To which, in the US might be 
added patience. faith. curiosity and quite 

| a few dollars 





The Philip Wagners v with ti their Boordy wine 
Heroes of the hardy hybrids. _ 
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Why is this cigarette selling 
with no advertising 
and it’s hard to come by? 


There can be only one answer. 
People like TALL. 

They like the length. When they smoke a 120. 
they really feel theyre getting a cigarette that 
isnt going to burn out before they know it. 

They like the taste. TALL really delivers. 

They like the package. People say a cigarette 
pack is an extension of themselves. Makes a 
statement about them. TALL’s package is 
simple, contemporary, and according to many 
smokers, extremely handsome. 

If you havent tried TALL. do try a 
pack. It may not be as available as the 
cigarette you're smoking now. But the 
way things are going it looks like that’s 
going to be a temporary condition. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Filter: 18 mg. “tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette: 20 FILTER CIGARETTES 
Menthol: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. ‘77 
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_The New Morality 


An exclusive poll on what Americans reall ly think about sex 


fler at least a decade of the famous 

Sexual Revolution, it is often assumed 
that most Americans have entered a state 
known as the New Morality. It is a con- 
dition in which pleasure is the principle, 
living in sin is no sin, and more or less any- 
thing, between consenting adults, goes 
Yet although some observers have pro- 
claimed the revolution triumphant, new 
| battles keep breaking out. Examples 
> In St. Paul, where Planned Parenthood 
opened a new headquarters and a clinic 
for abortions and birth control, the build- 


are increasingly vociferous. On all sides 
there are doubts and misgivings. 

Listen to a few people talking: “When 
I first told my parents I had a new room- 
mate, they immediately knew what was 
going on,” says Kathy Lance, 27, a grad- 


| uate student in education, who has been 


living with a man in Lawrence, Kans.. 
for the past year. “My mother’s first words 
were, ‘Don’t do all the cooking and clean- 
ing.’ But she was very disappointed. She 
just feels that it’s not really right. She likes 


to say things like, ‘With your brains, you 





ing was doused with gasoline 
and set afire earlier this year 
Rebuilt, it now is being picket- 
ed daily. Says Tom Webber, ex- 
ecutive director of Planned Par- 
enthood of Minnesota: “They 
say the rosary here. They chant 
it in a circle on our front side- 
walk. A nun even splashed our 
building with holy water. My life 
| has been threatened a number 
of times, all in the name of a 
higher morality.” 
> Los Angeles, once in the van- 
guard of public hedonism, has 
imposed a temporary moratori- 
um on new sex movie theaters, 
pornographic bookstores and 
| massage parlors. Under the re- 
vised zoning rules, which were 
modeled on a Detroit ordinance 
that has been copied in a num- 
ber of other cities, no such busi- | 7* 
ness may open within 1,000 feet 
of a similar business or within 
500 feet of a residential area, 
school, church or park 
> In Atlanta, Judge William Al- 
exander of the Fulton County | 
State Court ordered Larry Flynt, 
publisher of Hustler, to stand tri- 
al on charges of disseminating 
obscene material. Flynt, who | 
faces similar charges in neigh- 
boring Gwinnett County, is free on bail 
while appealing a seven- to 25-year sen- 
tence in Cincinnati. The new trials could 
mean added penalties of up to 17 years 
After an era of revolution, is a coun- 
terrevolution under way? Is it even pos- 


succeeded, that much of America watched 
the New Morality—voyeuristically 
—without abandoning the Old Morality? 
Recent years undeniably have brought 
major changes to America’s social pat- 
terns, most notably a greater openness 
about sex and a greater acceptance of pre- 
marital sex, homosexuality and abortion 
But young people who favor the new stan- 
dards are still paying a high price in fam- 
ily conflicts, and conservative protesters 
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“Darling, will you, will you share with me the whole middle- 
class guilt trip?” 





should be psing your college education.” 
She would like for me to teach school. 
then get married and have children.” 

“I know what is going on with my 
daughter, but I don’t wapt to see it, and I 
don’t want to discuss it with her,” says 
Harry, who lives near Detroit. His daugh- 
ter, age 26, now lives in New York. “This 
generation has no qualms about sharing 
a bedroom before marriage. I accept the 
right of young women to make that de- 
cision, but I don’t see that they are much 
happier. And it’s very difficult for me. I 
have a lot of personal feelings on it.” 

“Young people living together before 
marriage doesn't disturb me at all,” says 
Mary K. Ellis, 60. a Detroit housewife, 


mother of two, grandmother of five. “In 


fact, I think it’s sometimes a good idea. I 
feel people have a right to do what they 
want in their own private quarters. But I 
don't like to see sex being peddled on the 
streets. We had mothers in the neighbor- 
hood being accosted simply because they 
happened to be women.” Mrs. Ellis or- 
ganized her neighbors and picketed pros- 
titutes and a motel they frequented. Re- 
sult: a police raid, 19 arrests 
“Intellectually, I think it’s fine to sleep 
| around,” says Linda Gams, 25. a teacher 
who lived with her husband Bob for a 
year before marrying him two years ago 
“But emotionally I'd be very, very upset 
if Bob slept with another woman. I wish 
I could be more liberated about this. I al- 
| ways felt | had conquered this until I start- 
ed living with Bob and got dependent on 
~ |, him. It’s a definite split in me.” 
iz “A lot of people accept in- 
: tellectually that their spouse will 
|; probably have an extramarital 
p affair,” says Joan, who was mar- 
»4 & ried to a Chicago psychologist 
¢¢ © who often advocated “open mar- 
* riage.” She took him at his word 
Zand had an affair. When he 
2 found out, it broke up the mar- 
2 riage. Says Joan: “It's easy to be 
; glib about it when it’s not hap- 
= pening to you.” 
3 One theme emerges through 
|: all such comments: the existence 
fof a residual respect for the 
much-maligned institutions of 
marriage and family, and the 
personal commitment implied in 
those institutions. Adultery is of- 
ten frowned on asa betrayal, and 
an illegitimate birth is regarded 
as an act of irresponsibility 
After declining 10% be- 
tween 1972 and 1976, the rate 
of marriages is now rising (the 
279,000 June brides this year 
made up the largest such group 
since 1969). Though the divorce 
rate is still climbing, so is the 
rate of remarriages. The number 
of people marrying for a second 
time has roughly tripled since 








taken to living together (some 1.3 mil- 
lion, up 100% since 1970, but the Census 
Bureau does not make any effort to as- 
certain whether such cohabitation in- 
volves sexual relations or not) are inclined 
to talk about their loyalty to each other 
in much the same tones that newlyweds 
once used. Indeed. to the extent that co- 
habitation is now widely accepted as a 
fact of life, it is a modern version of the 
| old view that sex among the young was 


" 1960. And the people who have 


tacitly permissible if they were planning 
to get married or at least were in love. It 
was sex between strangers, sex for the 
Sport of it, sex for money that always 
aroused the strongest opposition—and 
still does. 
Says Sol Gordon. director of the In- 























“The way we dressed, what we read, how we danced. 
back—except, of course, us.” 


stitute for Family Research and Educa- 
tion at Syracuse University: “There’s a 
highly moral trend among college stu- 
dents, influenced by the women’s liber- 
ation movement. One of young people's 
primary interests is love—falling in love 
and getting married. That’s a new phe- 
nomenon. For the first time in history, 
more people may be getting married just 
for love than for other reasons.” Donald 
Johnson, psychologist at the University 
of Colorado, sees a similar trend. Says he 
“The promiscuity concept is dying out like 
crazy. People are talking about fidelity 
It’s a revolution against loneliness.” 

“Why shouldn't we be together 
—we're very much in love!” says Pamela 
Hudak, 21, a Boston secretary who has 
lived for more than a year with Herb Wit- 
ten, 27. “We're faithful to each other. We 
never cheat. But I really don’t want to 
get married right now. I want to wait and 
see where my career goes.” 


0 find what Americans today really 
think about the very basic but infi- 
nitely complex questions of sexual mo- 
rality, TIME commissioned the firm of 
Yankelovich, Skelly & White, which reg- 
ularly conducts TIME’s polls of voters’ po- 
| litical, social and economic views, to un- 
dertake a special survey. Yankelovich 
interviewers questioned 1,044 registered 
voters, a group representative of various 
regions. races, ages and religious groups 
In proportion to the nationwide figures 
for those same groups. Thus 14% came 
from the Pacific Coast states, 10% were 
between 21 and 24 years old, 34% had 
only a high school education, 29% were 
Roman Catholic, 72% were married 
What percent ever tell the whole truth 





when questioned about various aspects of | 


sex is harder to determine. In any case, 
the poll did not ask people about their sex- 
ual practices, only about what they 
thought 

One thing most Americans are ready 
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everything about us is coming 





to confess is that while they are talking 
more openly about sex, they are increas- 
ingly confused about the moral values in- 
volved. Fully 68% agreed with the state- 
ment that “it’s a lot better to have more 
openness about things like sex, homosex- 
uality, premarital and extramarital rela- 
tions.” But 61% felt that “it's getting hard- 
er and harder to know what's right and 
what's wrong these days.” Of these peo- 
ple. whom the Yankelovich survey cat- 
egorized as “morally confused,” the high- 
est incidence occurred among those over 
50 (65%) and, surprisingly. among those 
under 25 (66%) 

The pollsters asked people to make judg- 
ments on a series of actions, deciding 
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whether such actions were morally wrongs 
or not a moral issue. On most issues the 
answers were stern ones 

Is it morally wrong for a married mar 
to be unfaithful to his wife? Yes, said z 
solid 76%. Is it morally wrong for a mar. 
ried woman to be unfaithful to her hus. 
band? Seventy-nine percent condemned 
it. (Women are generally more conserva- 
live than men on these issues, perhaps be- 
cause, as One woman observed, “they usu- 
ally have to pay the consequences.” They 
are even as quick to apply the double stan- 
dard—ve., like men, women condemned 
female adultery more than male adultery.) 
The worst sin of all is when couples ex- 
change partners: 81% of everyone ques- 
tioned condemned it 


i $s it morally wrong for teen-agers to have 
sex relations? Yes, said 63%. Those un- 
der age 25 disagreed, by a vote of 60% to 
34%, but they were shouted down, as in 
real life, by their parents. The condem- 
nation rose to a figure of 72% among those 
aged 35 to 49, and to 80% among those 
over 50 

Parents apparently suffer few illu- 
sions, however, about how much effect 
their frowning will have. About three- 
quarters approve of classroom discussions 
of sex relations even before high school, 
and more than three-quarters think par- 
ents are doing “the right thing” in in- 
Structing their own teen-age children 
about the use of contraceptives. Still, they 
keep hoping. When asked at what age it 
is “permissible” for a single young man 
to start having sex, 34% said he should 
wait until marriage, and 26% were not 
sure. Forty-two percent thought young 
women should wait until marriage. and 


‘T just don't know if an Abelard-Heéloise relationship has it for the long haul.” 
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To become less dependent on 


foreign oil, we need more than American oil. 
We need American energy. 


In the last few years, America’s 
dependence on oil from other 
countries has increased to more 
than 40 per cent, and is still 
growing. 

One way to reduce that depend- 
ence is to conserve energy—to use 
it more wisely and efficiently. 

And while companies such as 
Conoco continue to search for 


more domestic petroleum, it’s 
imperative that we also develop 
other kinds of energy. 

For example, there’s enough 
coal and uranium in the U.S. to 
meet our energy needs until solar 
power and other fuels of the future 
can begin to play a significant role. 

We think it’s a good thing that 
Conoco has the skilled people 


and the financial strength to go 
beyond petroleum—into coal, 
uranium and newer forms of 
energy. 

That’s the best way to reduce 
our dependence on foreign oil. 


Doing more with energy. 


To learn more about what we're doing with energy, write Dept. D, Continental Oil Company, Stamford, Conn. 06904 








Her name? We don't know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 


Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities, 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. 
But now life is changing for Froilan. 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it helps give Froilan so very much. 
Now he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan 
wnites to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very 
special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children, But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now —you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child's photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials SO we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 
very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


ee Se eo a Oo oe Oe oe 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIMN3 
4 CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 2326] 

I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. 

Please send my information package today. 

OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If] 

my first sponsorship Payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 

I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 

cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute es : 


accept the child, I'll send 
return the photograph 
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Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 
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24% were not sure. (A 1976 survey of ac- 
tual practice indicated that 55% of un- 
married women had had intercourse by 
age 19. For men of that age, the estimates 
run to at least 85%.) 

Is it morally wrong for couples who 
are not married to live together? No, said 
52%. This is the only category of “lib- 
erated” sexual behavior asked about in 
the poll that was accepted by a majority 
—however thin—and that is because of 
large approval among men and the young. 
For 51% of women, living together is stil] 
considered morally wrong, as it is among 
52% of those between 35 and 49. And 
the acceptance of cohabitation does not 
necessarily lead to the acceptance of il- 
legitimate children. Seventy percent of all 
those polled disapproved of having chil- 
dren without formal marriage. 

Putting aside the word moral, the in- 
terviewers then listed a number of prac- 
tices and asked whether they had become 
“acceptable at least for other people, even 
if not for yourself.” Once again, a major- 
ity found many things unacceptable: nude 
bathing beaches (61% ), Massage parlors 
(60%), male nudity in movies (59%), fe- 
male nudity in movies (54%), topless wait- 


resses in nightclubs (51%). 
Oo n each of the Yankelovich questions, 
there are wide divisions between 
groups. Just as men tend to be more lib- 
eral or permissive than women, Catholics 
are more liberal than Protestants, The 
Northeast and the West are the most lib- 
eral areas, the South the least so. The 
young, as always, are far more easygoing 
than the old, and the college-educated 
more than those without a college edu- 
cation. On the question of whether it is 
morally wrong for a man to spend an eve- 
ning with a prostitute, for example, the 
rate of disapproval varies from 55% in 
the West to 69% in the South, from 54% 
among men to 69% among women, from 
51% of those under 25 to 74% of those 
over 50, from 51% of college graduates to 
65% of those who did not attend college. 

In a number of cases, public contro- 
versy Over an issue seems to have made 
people more evenly divided. Twenty-five 
years ago, homosexuality was rarely dis- 
cussed, and almost nobody willingly ad- 
mitted to it. Today, in the era of gay-rights 
marches, the Yankelovich survey asked 
whether sex between consenting homo- 
sexuals is morally wrong. Forty-seven 
percent said yes, but 43% said no and 10% 
were not sure, a higher rate of uncertain- 
ty than on any other subject. 

Though a plurality said they consid- 
ered homosexuality immoral, 56% said 
they would vote for legislation guarantee- 
ing the civil rights of homosexuals. This 
was the issue fought out so bitterly in Mi- 
ami last spring between Singer Anita Bry- 
ant and the homosexual activists. But al- 
though a majority of the Yankelovich poll 
subjects seem to side with the civil rights 
forces (who were defeated by a 2-to-1 ma- 
jority in Miami), they do not all consider 
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The first brandy of Spain 
will make love to your tastebuds. 


> 


Fundador, “the founder,” 
r rN is a product of the noble 
and ancient House of | Jomecq, 
and unique among brandies. 
Mellow and smooth, like 
a gentle lover's caress. 
Yet, deliciously full-bodied. 
velvety and rich. Who would 
not be enamored of such a taste? 
It is traditional in Spain to 
savor Fundador straight, 
warmed in a glass in the palm 
of the hand. But it could not 
possibly offend anyone’s palate 
if you were an aficionado— 
fan, as you say—of Fundador 
on the rocks or with soda. Leave 
it to your tastebuds to decide. 
And know that when just 
one lingering sip of Fundador 
has aroused them, you 
will truly call yourselfa 
brandy lover. 
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Experience the best selling 
foil shaving system in the world. 


The incomparable eltron® 660 shaver. 


This is the famous you comfortably. Most platinum coating insures _ shaver and its elegant 
foil shaving system made_ shavers offer one or the greater shaving comfort. companion, the recharge- 
in West Germany by other. But Braun, with Scientifically designed able Eltron Intercontin- 
Braun, AG. It is one of 26 years of experience in and patentedhexagonal ental. Both of such superb 


the most painstakingly the electric shaver field, holes and narrow slots quality, they are backed 
crafted shaving systems has engineered an inno- trap and cut every kind of _ by the longest warranty” 


in the world. Perhaps that vative and intelligent hair. And the narrow head _ offered by any line of 

is why itis alsothe best solution to both problems. shaves you more easily shavers. 

selling. The electro-formed in those difficult areas After one year in the 
The Eltron 660 foil is tissue paper thin of the face. U.S., this fine shaver is 

shaver not only shaves and flexible to shave The new Eltron 660 changing the face of 


you Close, italsoshaves ‘‘skin-close.'"Thesmooth dual voltage (120/220 AC) American men. 


eltrons shavers 


2eErmany By 


BRAUN. AG. 





For more information. call 1-800-258-3586 


“Full three year international warranty Except six months on tov and cutter block Marketed by Cambnage Shaver Imports. Inc. Cambndge, MA 02142 





Give the season's 
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much more than ordinary coffee taste 


From The Christian 









WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTORS FROMM AND SICHEL, INC., SAN FRAN( 1S 


Ee Gouna 


f/ 4 
ttles each 4rop of this choice quality Cal : é , “a 
land E ttled & xclusively by The C > 


me 


45 premium Califor 


USA -80 Proof : 
SICHEL, INC sane 


ROMM & SICHEL, INC, SSS 


Or, enjoy Cafe Royale. Its as = 


f he well-aged mellowness of ; 
The Christian Brothers Brandy easy to make as Venetian Coffee. 


Brothe 


), CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. BRANDY: 80 PROOF 












The Christian Brothers Brandy, 


makes any after dinner drink A jigger or two of The Christian one part coffee liqueur. Serve in a 
delicious Brothers Brandy. Hot cottee,anda — snifter over ice. 
Like Venetian Coffee. It's so twist of lemon. Then, sweeten to Try these after dinner ideas for 


enjoying The Christian Brothers 


and easy to make. Start with one And, if you want to enjoy the Brandy, or create your own. 
OF two jiggers of The Christian rich, mellow taste of The ( hristian When you start with the rich, 
Brothers Brandy, hot coffee and Brothers Brandy later in the mellow taste of The Christian 
one teaspoon of sugar. Then, t Pp evening, serve a Mexicali. It's as Brothers Brandy the result js 
with whipped cream delicious as it sounds, and it's always delicious 


rs of California’ 
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The Sexes 


those rights unlimited. From 59°; to 70% 
favor the right of homosexuals to live 
wherever they want, run for elective of- 
fice, or serve in the Army, but that ma- 
jority fades away when it comes to the 
right of homosexuals to act as teachers 
(44% for, 48% opposed) or ministers (44% 
for, 47% opposed) 

The controversies over abortion, 
which newspapers once used to refer to 
as “an illegal operation,” have had a sim- 
ilar effect. When the Yankelovich inter- 
viewers asked whether it was “morally 
wrong” to have an abortion, 48% Said it 
was not while 44% said it was. This pro- 
abortion majority comes from men, who 
accept it by a ratio of 52 to 41, while wom- 
en still oppose it, 47 to 44. A far larger ma- 
Jority (64%, including 58% of all Cath- 
Olics) believe that regardless of morality, 
@ woman should be legally free to have 
an abortion if she wants one But a ma- 
jority (58%) also agree with President 
Carter's view that Government funds 
should not be used to finance elective 
abortions for the poor 





N ot only do most Americans now Op- 
pose laws against abortion or homo- 
sexuals, the Yankelovich poll shows, but 
they are against all Government prohi- 
bitions on sexual behavior 

In general, 70% subscribed to the 
statement that “there should be no laws, 
either federal or state regulating sexual 
practice.” That majority included all cat- 
egories, Catholic and Protestant alike, old 
as well as young. Later in the survey, when 
asked whether they favored eliminating 
or maintaining “laws which regulate what 
kinds of sexual practices are acceptable 
and legal,” a solid 49%-to-429% plurality 
wanted them eliminated 

The one apparent exception is por- 
nography. Though adult entertainment 
areas have spread from Times Square and 
Hollywood Boulevard to even small towns 
across the nation, people dislike them 
Fully 64% said that pornographic mov- 
les are morally wrong, and 59% said the 
same for advertisements promoting X- 
rated films. No less than 74% supported 
the view that “the Government should 
crack down more on pornography in mov- 





“To tell the truth, I wish I'd been born 
back before sex,” 
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Goodbye, 
Home Movies. 


Hello, . 





ns 





The problem with the home movie is pieces of two shows, you push a button. While 


that it’s always been a big production. you watch program number one, your Toshiba 
Set up lights. Set up sound equipment. will tape program number two and hold it for 

Adjust camera. you. You can watch it when the first show is over. 
Readjust lights. Readjust sound. Readjust ; as 

camera. Shoot. Prime time waits for no man. 





Then wait a week or so to see how your But Toshiba’s automatic timer catches what you miss. 





film came out. Television networks rarely plan their 
schedules around yours. So your favorite show 
may be on just when you have to be off 

The Toshiba color videotape camera somewhere else. 
requires no elaborate setting up. Its low-light lens The Toshiba Video Studio has an in- 
records action in tegral self-timer. Set it 
bright, crisp color in advance, and it will 
with normal room automatically switch 
lighting. (A 100-watt on, record and store 
bulb is plenty.) the show you select 

Toshiba also for later viewing. 
records sound with Toshiba cas- 
its own built-in micro- settes are inexpen- 
phone. And because it sive and reusable. 
uses tape instead of And they record up to 
film, the Toshiba re- two hours without 
quires no projector or reloading. 
movie screen. Home Tapies 

It plays back are here. And home 
instantly on any TV entertainment will 


set. You'll be the life Now shoot color movies eg mr a Video 


of the party in the flesh, 


And on the tube. on tape, and play them right Studio is $2995 * (The 


Swingers love it. camera and VTR unit 
we hack on your TV set. may also be purchased 

separately.) From now on, 
if you don't like what you see on TV, you have 


League, Toshiba can be your secret weapon. no one to blame but yourself TOSHIBA 
It's like having a professional coach in residence. InTouch with Tomorrow 


Practice your form in front of the 
Toshiba. You can play Toshiba tape cassettes 
over and over. No threading. No unraveling. 
(And next time out, the competition won't know 
what hit them.) 


Shoot it now. See and hear it now. With Toshiba. 










If you play 
tennis or golf—or if you have a kid in Little 








Toshiba's camera is only part of the picture. 


The Toshiba Video Studio lets you play 
your Own Creations on your TV set. But it also 
lets you choose your own TV viewing schedule. 
You can watch one TV program and record 
another at the same time. 

Instead of spinning the dial and picking up 


loshiba Video Stuclio 


TOSHIBA AMERICA, INC 280 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK NY 10017 


"Suggested Retail Value 
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make your legs 
feel better. 


Feeling good all over starts with your legs. 
You may feel just great. Ready and rarin’ to go. But 
when your legs feel like they're toting around a ball 
and chain, it's hard to think about anything else 

We call it “leg fatigue.” You call it Just plain 
uncomfortable. 

And if each day you're becoming more and 
more aware of aching calves and throbbing 
leg muscles, chances are you haven't yet 
discovered Supp-hose Socks 

Supp-hose Socks are the result 
of years of careful manufacture 
But to really appreciate how different they are. let's begin 
from the ground up 

Why your legs give out before you do. 

Simply stated—poor circulation. You see, when it comes 
to your circulatory system, what goes down must come up. 

That's the whole problem. 

Blood traveling down to your legs may have a hard time 
getting back up again. This reduces the flow of fresh 
oxygenated blood to your legs. The result: leg fatigue. 

How Supp-hose works. 

Even before you slip into Supp-hose you'll know 
they're no ordinary socks, Y¢ u'll see the exclusive vertical 
and horizontal ribbing which ac tually helps to reduce leg fatigue. Put 
them on, and you'll feel a perfectly proportioned fit. Snug around the 

; lower leg. Not too tight around the calf. 

Supp-hose acts like a gentle massage to 
ease leg tension and help promote a more 
even flow of blood through the legs. 

Not only will your legs feel good, they'll 
look good, too. Supp-hose unique support 
system helps hold your leg muscles in 
place. And gives your legs a better shape. 

If tired legs are slowing you down, slip 
into Supp-hose Socks. They'll help you 
remember how good your legs can feel. 


Supp-hose Socks 


It must say Supp-hose to be Supp-hose, 
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The Sexes 





ies, books and nightclubs.” Of these, 54° 
said they felt this Strongly. When a sin 
ilar question was asked in 1974, only 42¢ 
favored a Government crackdown 

In general, it is clear that the trad 
uonal moral system has widespread sur 
port. But whether this is a yearning fo 
more conservative moral times or simpl 
the persistence of attitudes that wer 
widely thought to have faded is less ap 
parent. The Yankelovich survey aske 
people whether their own v iews about mo 
rality had become more liberal or mort 
conservative in the past few years. In re: 
sponse, 42% said there had been nc 
change, 41% said they had become more 


| liberal and 15% said they had become 





more conservative. It is difficult to mea- 
sure such changes exactly, but even after 
the process of liberalization, the majority 
seems to remain quite conservative. For 
example, 76% of the Yankelovich respon- 
dents supported the view that “permis- 
Siveness has led to a lot of things that are 
wrong with the country these days.” 


Ss urveys of sexual manners and mores 
are contradictory and tend to reflect 
the views of the pollsters Perhaps the 
most significant such survey, however, is 
one taken in 1970 by the Kinsey Insti- 
tute (officially the Institute for Sex Re- 
search), which is being used as the basis 
of a book entitled American Sexual Stan- 
dards, to be published next year. Like the 
Yankelovich survey, the Kinsey study of 
3,000 people showed a substantial major- 
ity (72% to 87%) disapproving of adul- 
tery, homosexuality, prostitution and ca- 
sual sex among adolescents. “What really 
Surprised us.” Colin J. Williams. co- 
author of the study, told TIME, “was that | 
there existed such a hard-core bunch of | 
conservatives in the country.” In numer- 
Ous places in the study, there are 20% to 
40% that term “everything absolutely 
wrong. We call this moral absolutism. and 
there's a tremendous amount of it. What 
change there has been has occurred main- 
ly in white, middle-class urban areas, 
which are the areas that the media are 
constantly examining. But they do not re- 
flect the country at large.” 

Although nobody expects America to 
return to the days of the hoop skirt, a num- 
ber of experts do see signs that the wild- 
est expressions of sexual “liberation” may 
be ending. “I think there’s a shift back, 
not toward conservatism but toward an 
end of sexuality for sexuality’s sake,” says 
Jack S. Boozer, professor of religion at 
Emory University in Atlanta. “What you | 
had in the 60s was like being thrown into 
a forest and told there was no infallible 
reference point, everything was equal 
The person in that forest is just as cul- 
turally deprived as the victim of malnu- 
trition or child abuse.” 

Psychologist Joyce Brothers agrees 
“We're not as swinging a people as we 
think we are,” she says. “People found 
thal instant sex was about as satisfying 
as a sneeze. It takes a lot of time and | 
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THE GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 





RATRACE AT F.A.O. SCHWARZ 
Who knows more about tun ‘n games? 


The Mad Scramble To 


Get Into The Ratrace 

“Reading the rules of Ratrace is 
more fun than playing most other 
games." That statement, made by 
just about every new Ratrace freak, 
is good news for House of Games 
president, Jack Hirsch. He knows that 
trying to pick a winner out of the 
hundreds of new board games is any- 
thing but child's play. It's more like a 
million-dollar gamble with lots of 
losers. 

During recent years there have 
been few winners. Master Mind from 
England, by way of Israel. Othello 
from Japan. And now there's Ratrace 
from Canada—with just enough real- 
ity to make it challenging, and more 
than enough fantasy to make it fun 
—for all ages 

Game To The End. 

Ratrace starts players out in the 
working class, where most people are, 
with each player owning a small busi- 
ness, a credit card, and $200 in cash. 
The objective? To parlay existing 
assets into more of everything that's 
“good"’—like money, education, club 
memberships, jewelry, mink coats, 
and big boats—and less of every- 
thing that's “not-so-good" like di- 
vorce, high taxes, and bankruptcy. 
If a roll of the dice doesn't move a 
player ahead, then lots of money can 
open lots of doors— especially the 
doors that lead the way out of the 
working class, right through the mid- 
dle class, and straight to High Society 
and early retirement. 


F.A.O. Says G.R.E.A.T. 


“Our customers love Ratrace," 
Says Wendy Benas, assistant store 
manager of famed F.A.O. Schwarz, 
Water Tower Place, Chicago. “We 
Sell out as quickly as we stock our 
shelves. People are calling for it con- 
Stantly and making multiple pur- 
chases so they can give them as 


gifts.” Benas added that she was so 
intrigued by the unusual demand for 
Ratrace, she bought a game just to 
See what the excitement was all 
about. She now considers herself to 
be one of the area's leading Ratrace 
freaks 


What Makes A Game 
A Winner? 

The people at House of Games say 
that picking a winner isn’t half as 
complicated as some claim, and they 
should know. Their Ulcers, Land Grab 
and Face Off games have been more 
than mild successes in the fickle toy 
business—and the company’s new 
Benji game, featuring the country’s 
most huggable movie hero (Benjiisa 
lovable dog) is already proving to be 
a big favorite with the younger set. 

Now House of Games is betting 
that Ratrace will be the next big board 


Ratrace: 


Its alot like real life 


only better. 


-.-do you have what it takes to fight 
your way to the top of the social 
ladder—and stay there? There's 
only one way to find out. 

Play Ratrace. If you dare. 


You start off with 
your own business, 
$200.00, and a credit 

card. If you're good you'll 
make it from the working 

class to the middle class to 

high society. And if you're a 
winner, you'll make enough to 
retire before everybody else. 















Play the game everybody plays every day of 
their lives, Ratrace from the House of 
the madcap game of social climbing for 2 

to 6 players—ages 9 to 90. Look for it 





Advertisement 
game winner, and not just because 
it’s far less businesslike and far more 
fun than most money-oriented games. 

An enthusiastic Ratrace player 
probably puts it best when it comes to 
explaining the immediate success of 
Ratrace. “If you've Spent the day 
Staring down the short end of the 
Stick, then ‘sticking it' to someone 
else isn't just fun, it's therapeutic. 
And anyway, if you lose what's the 
difference—it's only a game.” 


The Odds Are Good. 


Betting that Ratrace will be far 
more than “only a game" isn't as 
big a gamble as it might appear. The 
game, created by Alfons Rubbens of 
Toronto, and marketed by Canada's 
Waddingtons House of Games, Ltd., 
has been a big winner in Canada and 
England ever since its introduction 
10 years ago. Now it seems destined 
to get millions of Americans out of 
their own ratrace by getting them into 
the House of Games Ratrace. 


3 











Money, education, club memberships, 
jewelry, mink coats, big cars, bigger 
boats, and wild parties. Come and 

get them—if you're up to it. But 

look out! There's always somebody 
trying to get there first! 


If you hope to be a winner in 
Ratrace (and in life) you have to be 
able to handle running a business. 
buying on credit, paying taxes, 
getting an education, and nor going 
bankrupt. With good management 
and a little bit of luck, 

4 maybe you can do it. 








Games 





wherever toys and games are sold. 


HOUSE OF GAMES, INC. 
2633 Greenleaf Ave,. 





Elk Grove Village, IL 60007 
(312) 640-1776 

















Pick up a copy of PEOPLE—any here in the pages of PEOPLI 
day, any week—and watch a lot Magazine, the picture-packex 
of people being all too human. Listen to weekly from Time Incorporated that's al 


them talk about themselves—and, some- about everyone. It's the who'’s-who, what’ 
times, about everyone else. Find out what what, what's-going-on-here magazine 


they're into, onto, up to. Learn what that'll put a spring in your conver 
they're proud of, pleased with, sation every time. The photos are 
angry about, happy over. Meet alive—and the writing’s just a: 
the tycoons, wheeler dealers, big lively. You run into everyone. Sc 
names in every field from show sidle over to where you buy 
biz to monkey biz and back. 


magazines. Pick up the one that's 
Meet ordinary people doing all about people. From cover to 
extraordinary things. They're all cover, every week... PEOPLE 


.-PICK UPA PEOPLE TODAY. 
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KRIS& 
BARBI 


Unlike the hero 
in ‘A Star,” 
Kristofferson 
is battling 

the bottle 
—and 

winning 
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Rona Douglas has won a lot system. So when Rona talks with we can help. Because “Seven on 


of friends by making a few businessmen and politicians, she Your Side” is Eyewitness News’ 
people angry. asks the tough questions, and system to help you beat the 

As Eyewitness News’ doesn’t take no for an answer. system. 
“Seven on Your Side” reporter, Which is why she gets results so Rona Douglas 
her job is to help frustrated quickly. Seven onYour Side,WLS-TV 
Chicagoans by Investigating If you feel like you've been 190N. State,Chicago,IL60601 
consumer frauds, rip-offs and short-changed, or left with no 


cheats. She helps them beat the change at all, write us. Maybe 


“Seven onYour Side” Weeknights at 6 pm. 


If it’s important to Chicago, it’s on Eyewitness News. 















The Radisson Hotels. 


A Collection. Not a Chain. 


Radissor 





Burlington 


Radisson is nota chain of identical horels 
It's a fine collection of unique hotels. In 
all shapes and sizes, from glittering 
trapezoid to Japanese country inn. Cylin 
drical tower to fishing lodge 

It would be cheaper to make them all 


the same. But each one is different, because 


what works in Lake Minnesuing doesn’t 
necessarily work in Tobago 

After 68 years, Radisson is still expand- 
ing, but slowly. The Radisson name 
has been associated with the pioncer spirit 
since Pierre Radisson opened up the Upper 
Mississippi. So it's only natural they would 
follow Robinson Crusoe to Tobago 

Unlike a chain that can stamp 
our ten new hotels a year, Radisson 
takes its time to find the perfect \ 
location and build in Radisson \ 
standards of quality. Like expertly 
trained chefs instead 
of cooks 

There are now 16 
Radiss« Ws IN Care fully 








A530 





Radisson Plymouth. Minneapolis, Maw 


selected locations from Vermont to the 
Caribbean. You can reserve a room at any 
one of them just by calling the toll-free 
number 800-228-9822. Or in Nebraska, 
call 402-571-2830 

And when you visit a Radisson, bring 
the American Express” Card. It's as 
welcome as you are at any of their 
k Cations: Denver, Ce sk wrack 5 ¢ “ypress 
Gardens, Florida; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Alexandria, Duluth, Grand Portage, 
Minneapolis, and St 
Paul, Minnesota; 
Kansas City, Missouri; 
Lincoln, Nebraska; 

Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Burlington, 
Vermont; Lake Minnesuing, 
Wisconsin; and Tobago, 
West Indies 


wn Expres Compar 


The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 
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“Tonight you re not going to talk about 
flying saucers, the Bermuda Triangle 
weight lifting, or the esthetics of Ruskin 
You re going to talk about marriage.” 


trouble to have sex with a lot of people. 
and they found it wasn’t even worth the 
scheduling.” 

Barbara Seaman, author of Free and 
Female, goes further: “The backlash is 
against casual sex because a lot of people 
were hurt. It was as if there was a train 
gradually carrying us away from Victo- 
rian morality, but then suddenly in the 
60s and ‘70s the train became a runaway 
and a lot of passengers were injured. Now 
the brakes are starting to be repaired.” 


“M ost people today are in a state of 
‘betweenity. " says Marquette 
University Sociologist Wayne Young- 
quist. “They are caught between the new 
morality and the old. As long as they're 
not asked to make a statement, they'll ig- 
nore what's been going on. But they don’t 
want to legitimate it.” Youngquist also 
feels that while people are freer about pri- 
vate morality, they are becoming more 
conservative about the public and com- 
mercial exploitation of sex. Says he: “It’s 
not that we have no rules, we have new 
rules. Kiddie porn is not free speech, it's 
exploitation. When you can't move down 
the streets because of prostitutes, it looks 
like hell. Do your own thing, but don't 
violate my space. A society that can't 
draw the line opens the way for norma- 
tive collapse.” 

Columbia University Sociologist 
Amitai Etzioni agrees that the weakening 
of traditional standards could have dan- 
gers. Says he: “No political society has 
ever survived without its nuclear family 
intact. We can't go on becoming more and 
more liberal. We can’t go on becoming 
ever more tolerant and pulling the nu- 
clear family apart.” 

It is hard to determine exactly how a 
society acquires or changes such attitudes 
about itself. The processes of legislature 
and law move slowly. One unmistakable 
new element on the scene, however, is 
President Jimmy Carter, whom 53% of 
the Yankelovich respondents regarded as 
providing “strong moral leadership” (13% 
found him “too righteous”). Carter's in- 
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Find out what Napoleon saw in this unique blend of Andalusian 
tangerines and superb cognac. 


The liqueur created for an Emperor has become the after dinner rage of the con- 


tinent. Now it is exported to America at about $12* the bottle. For those with adventurous 
palates, we offer a free recipe book, “Fire and Ice” Write to: Somerset Importers, Ltd., Dept 


S ark Ave., NY, NY. vi Di as CA 
ee ato Mandarine Napliin Ligueur 


80° Imported by Somerset Importers, Ltd., NY. *Price may vary according to state and local taxes 











Join The 
Chicago Bares. 








es 
Worship the sun on sugar beaches. Enjoy days of golf and Grand Cayman $319 to $579 7 
tennis that melt into soft nights of music and magic. It's as Barbados $349 to $849 














far from winter in Chi 0 aS a bikini is from galoshes. Its St. Lucia $529 to $969 
the fabulous Caribbe Grenade $529 to $673 
And it's aS near as any travel agent. be ise t . ar Guadeloupe $429 to $699 
Elkir ribbe se CECa EIT Acie Martinique $449 to $749 
hangiirall the-detalte rom a tr ’ MEXICO 
to taxes and room accommodatic € Night 14 Nights 
ost. Call your travel agent now Cancun 
Elkin in Tour bargains that give you a lot more Acapulco $409 to $1,018 
+} oF = . nh Ixtapa 3 a 
Ve e bare essentia Mexico 3 stop 349 to $475 
THE CARIBBEAN - 
7 Nights 4 Nights) HAWAII 
Aruba —_ $319 to $669 $609 to $1,059 7 Nights 4 Night 
Bonaire $399 to $499 $619 to $689 $429 to $639 aa $679 to $869 
Cura 199 tp $499 609 to $679 
EOMBNATTON — = LAS VEGAS 
Aruba/Bonaire $669 to $819 3 Nights 
Aruba/Curacao $749 10 $789 ___ $169 to $245 









Call any travel agent about... % 


All prices are based on double occupancy. and vary according to hotel! availability and departure dates. So book your tour now 





Savor the season slowly. 


During this time when everyone rushes 
about from shopping to home to parties, 
we suggest you set aside a few long moments 
to enjoy the good things in life - like 
Walker's DeLuxe Bourbon. 


Walker's DeLuxe is aged 
eight long years. 
It has the mellow 


smoothness you must sip slow- 


ly to enjoy thoroughly. 

We even recommend 
you take at least one half hour 
to appreciate its full body 
and warm flavor. 

Walker's DeLuxe is 
clearly something special. One 
of the finer things youll want 
to savor this year. 

Or, perhaps it's an ideal 
gift. Fifth or elegant decanter 
and gift wrapped at no 
extra charge. 

What better expression 
of holiday cheer than a gift 
it took eight years to bring 
to perfection. 

Savor the season— 
with Walker's De Luxe 
Bourbon. 


WALKER'S 


DE LUXE BOURBON 


©1977 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA. IL. » STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86/80 PROOF 








Have anything you want before dinner. 


After dinner is reserved for Remy Martin 
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Birt! 


Only after dinner can you devote the time and attention that 

Remy Martin cognac demands—and so richly repays. Peary. Uertir 
And no other cognac—no other drink—can so enhance your heh p 

best hours. FINE ( Ro OGNAC 
Forget the compromises of the day. 


After dinner is rese rved for Remy Martin and you. The after dinner drink 
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fluence may take some Personal twists, 

| like urging Government employees “who 

are living in sin” to get married (four of 

his top aides have done so since his elec- 

| tion). On the other hand, the President’s 
| personal views can have major political 
| 





The Sexes 





Significance, as in his Opposition to Gov- 
ernment funding for elective abortions, a 
view that has been widely denounced but 
is supported by a majority in the Yan- 
| kelovich survey 

“Carter is not the final answer, but at 
least he gives us a glimpse of a direction,” 
says Dean Francis B Sayre Jr. of the 
Washington Cathedral] (Episcopal). “In 
him we have a President of balance and 
of conscience, and that has an immedi- 
ate effect.” Peter Bourne, a psychiatrist 
who acts as White House special assis- 
tant for health issues, describes it as “a rip- 
ple effect.” Says he 
about the positive aspects of marriage, 
about developing welfare programs that 
reinforce the family it makes people 
Etzioni agrees: “We don’t have a king or 
a queen to Invest our identity with, so the 
President’s position on these issues is of 
enormous importance. It will be the larg- 
est single force in American society.” 


I: 1960, when John Kennedy was try- 
ing to become the first Catholic to win 
the presidency, many Protestants feared 
he might be dominated by the church’s hi- 
| erarchy, which had long fought against 


birth control and for censorship of books 
and movies. Kennedy defused that issue 
by confronting a group of Texas minis- 
ters and convincing them that secular 
principles would govern his decisions 
Since then, of course, many Catholics 
have adopted far more permissive views 
A report last June, commissioned by the 
Catholic Theological Society, said that 
just about any form of sex, including both 
homosexuality and adultery, could be 
considered acceptable, so long as it is 
“self-liberating, other-enriching, honest, 
faithful, socially responsible, life-serving 
| and joyous.” 

But now a Southern Baptist is in the 
White House, and it is evangelical Prot- 
estants who provide the most militant 
force for traditional morality. Anita Bry- 
ant, for one, frequently cites Scripture to 
Support her antihomosexual campaign 
Says her minister, the Rev. William Chap- 
man of Miami's Northwest Baptist 
Church, with a rich gumbo of metaphors, 
“We're getting to the scum line in Amer- 
ican society. People’s lives are coming 
apart at the seams. People have burnt 
| themselves out chewing on the cob of the 
liberal. We've listened to the liberal for 
15 years, and what has he produced? A 
life that is full of the barnyard morality. 
The liberal dream is nothing but a hog 
| trough.” 

Among more intellectual moralists, 
such rhetoric is hardly taken seriously 
Lewis Smedes, who teaches theology and 





“When Carter talks | 


liberalized divorce laws, against artificial | 





look at marriage differently.” Sociologist | 
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“The most thrilling war book 


| have ever read. It yanks Rommel nating new facts and detail...the facts 
out of the hazy aureole of legend behind the Rommel legend'"—Jack 
and flings him down before us: hun- —_ Higgins, author of The Eagle Has 
gering for medals, escaping Landed. “Consistently exciting... 
unscathed while a shell blows his _ constantly absorbing’ 

comrade's head off, restaging whole — Publishers Weekly 
battles for propagan- 
4§ dists!'—David Kahn, author 
of The Code Breakers. "A 
tour de force, full of fasci- 


















With photos, index, bibliography; 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Alternate: 
$15.00 at bookstores. 











THE SEARCH FOR 
THE TRUE FIELD 
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RUNAWAY BESTSELLER- 
“ABLOC I” 


“Both a literary anda political event. 
... Itis partisan, argumentative—but 
itis careful....Open up your mind. 
Read Vic Lasky’s blockbuster; it’s 
not like any book on the Watergate 
shelf.""—William Safire, N.Y. Times. 
“Plenty of pummeling facts. ... De- 
serves to be read and givena place 
on the wide Watergate shelf.""—Nick 
Thimmesch, Washington Post, 


IT DIDN'T 
START WITH 
WATERGATE 


VICTOR LASKY 


Over 135,000 copies in print; THE 
24 weeks a national bestseller: DIAL 
$10.00 at bookstores 
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Sheraton’s showplace 
at the top of Boston. 


Next trip bring along your wife to 
the height of elegance. At the hotel 
within a hotel atop the Sheraton- 
Boston. Exclusive registration desk, 
club room, unsurpassed luxury, 

fastidious service, superb 
dining and entertaining. 
For reservations call toll-free 


800-325-3535 © 
Sheraton-Boston Hotel 


SHERATON HOTELS & NAS WORLOWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL CENTER BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 617/236-2000 
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RON HUNTER’S 

NEW PARTNER 

_HAS COME UNDER 

_ SOME HEAVY FIRE 
IN THE PAST. 








Don Craig didn't take a short-cut into NewsCenter 5. Like 
Ron, he earned his reputation as a reporter, on the streets 
of the world. (As a matter of fact, before Telialiare me iaia) 
1@7 al [ot To [oem BlolaR\-1aV-e-T\ |=] Oelel iil ey-1t correspondent in 
Beirut, Lebanon). Together they make the kind of team 
that’s breathing new life into late night TV news. Hunter & 
Craig, new partners heading up the oi} AYME-H ol fe fol-1-) ao) gey-Te lott 
news organization. Every weeknight at 10, they'll take you 

| from the streets of Chicago to the ends of the Earth. 

; And beyond. 


- NewsCenter5 at10 
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The Okura. The serene hotel on a quiet hill in Tokyo, near everything. 
You'll like the Okura. From businessmen to chiefs of state, everyone does. 
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You re stuffy That S nice 


ethics at the Fuller Theological Seminary 
in California, is an evangelical who takes 
a more reasoned but nonetheless critical 
view of the trend of recent years. Says 
he: “The new morality is based on per- 
sonhood and that could open the door to 
mass egotism. Our moral standards to- 
day are less impressed with the morality 
of the law or our institutions and more im- 
pressed with the value of the person. Even 
religious people are no longer impressed 
with marriage as an institution. If the 
union does not contribute to a person's 
growth, as that person perceives it. then 
he or she withdraws 


i opposition to hedonism ts not lim 
ited to conservatives. The Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, Chicago black-activist leader 
says he used to think that sexual moral- 
ity was a private affair, but then he began 
to wonder why he saw so few young peo 
ple engaged in social action. “Were they 
marching for full employment?” he asks 
‘Were they marching to rebuild cities? 
No, the thrust was to lower the drinking 
age to 18, to legalize marijuana, to en- 
gage in sex and accept no responsibility 
for the baby. [But] one has to have an eth- 
ical base for a society. Where the prime 
force is impulse, there is the death of eth 
ics. America used to have ethical laws 
based in Jerusalem. Now they are based 
in Sodom and Gomorrah, and civiliza- 
tions rooted in Sodom and Gomorrah are 
destined to collapse.” 

Jackson is exaggerating, to be sure 
Even those experts who criticize the Ja 
cobin era of the sexual revolution gen 
erally believe some good things have come 
to pass—greater frankness, greater toler- 
ance, greater willingness to experiment 
Many also point out that the time has 
come to stop equating morality with sex 
ual morality, to separate it from cheat- 
ing, betrayal and cruelty. Still, at a time 
when sex is being widely commercialized 
when people’s emotional needs are often 
manipulated and exploited, it is interest 
ing simply to record that a substantial ma 
jority of Americans cling to a belief in 
many of the values of family life that they 
learned in their own homes a 
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“Take a long, long look at one of the sea’s most 
charming creatures-it could be your last chance” 


This is a sea otter. - 
You can find small 
numbers of them off 
the coasts of Cali- 
fornia, Alaska and 
around the Kurile # 
Islands and the J; he” 
Kamchatka Penin- 24 ly 
sula in the northern Pacific. 

Their endearing habits include 
floating on their backs, cuddling 
their young, and breaking open 
shellfish against a stone balanced on 
their bellies. They sleep anchored to 
beds of kelp. 





Earlier this century sea otters 
were snatched from imminent ex- 
tinction at the hands of hunters who 
collected their magnificent fur. That 
is why a few hundred otters now live 
off the California coast. 

A new menace 
Today they face a new menace— oil 
pollution. Their life depends on their 
fur coats, because they have no fatty 
layer to insulate them against cold. 

Air, trapped in the fur, serves as 
insulation. But if oil mats the fur, 
there’s no insulation and the otter 


World Wildlife Fund 


John Forsythe host, “The World of Survival 


freezes to death. 

World Wildlife Fund is cam- 
paigning to save the life and re- 
sources of the seas — for our own 
sakes and those of our children. 


You can help 

Send for our free information kit or 
send your tax- 
deductible contri- \_ 
bution to: World SS 
Wildlife Fund, “moe 
Department T-2 u 

1319 18th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 








The skyscraper hctei in the heart of For the sky-high conference center and eleven 
Illinois’ capital city A hotel with The other function rooms-—30,000 square 
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keasy, a Swinging feet of meeting and exhibit space 
show lounge with a secret en- life i in S rin ield in all. Ahotel where you park free, 
trance. The Steakhouse, where p JU then walk to where your business 


succulent prime rib makes dinner is, where politicos do state busi- 


a special event. A hotel with an in- [| roads lead tO where Abe Lincoln did his 
door pool and sauna, an arcade of business. Then back to The Forum 


shops, and 287 handsome guest 


; Thirty where the action is. It's 
rooms and suites. A hotel with a The Forum Thirty. the high road to the good life 
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Medicine — 


“Good” v. “Bad” Cholesterol 





At last, a fatty molecule that may help your heart 


holesterol has been portrayed as a 

kind of coronary time bomb. One 
study after another has shown that people 
with the highest concentration of the fat- 
ty molecule in their bloodstreams run the 
greatest risk of atherosclerosis. This is the 
buildup of fibrous fatty plaques in the 
blood vessels and a precursor of heart dis- 
ease—the leading cause of death in the 
US. Hence, the reduction of blood (or se- 
rum) cholesterol has become a prime goal 
of doctors and patients alike. Still, physi- 
cians have been puzzled by one observa- 
tion: though some patients show a seem- 
ingly dangerous level of 
serum cholesterol, they 
somehow remain immune 
to coronary disease. 

Now this paradox is 
being explained. Ponder- 
ing data from a massive 
study of coronary prob- 
lems in five different areas 
—Framingham, Mass.. 
Honolulu, San Francisco, 
Evans County, Ga., and 
Albany, N.Y.—Statisti- 
cian Tavia Gordon of the 
Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md., 
noticed an unusual corre- 
lation. Virtually all those 
with heart disease—re- 
gardless of age, sex or 
racial background—also 
had reduced levels of a 
substance called high- 
density lipoprotein (HDL) 
in their blood. By contrast, 
those free of atherosclero- 


on total cholesterol levels. Now they are 
being forced to reconsider that view, Some 
researchers believe lipoproteins not only 
carry off cholesterol but may actually help 
flush away fatty deposits from plaque on 
arterial walls 

If these ideas are indeed correct, any 
cholesterol program should be directed, at 
least in part, toward raising the supply of 
these “good” cholesterol-disposing HDLs 
in the bloodstream, as opposed to the 
“bad” cholesterol-depositing LDLs. Some 
tactics for doing that are already avail- 
able. At Stanford University, researchers 





“Mr. Cholesterol” and shoppers in TV margarine commercial — 





sis showed remarkably el- 
evated HDL counts 

Consisting of molecules of fat, includ- 
ing cholesterol, and protein tightly bound 
together into a single chemical complex, 
the lipoproteins are part of an intricate 
transport system. Among the largest and 
lightest of these globules are the very-low- 
density lipoproteins (VLDL). They carry 
some cholesterol but mainly other fats to 
various parts of the body. The slightly 
heavier low-density lipoproteins (LDL) 
move cholesterol from cell to cell. where 
it is used to produce sex hormones, among 
other things. Any excess cholesterol is 
picked up by the heaviest lipoproteins, 
HDL, which, like garbage trucks. haul it off 
to the liver for disposal 


= HDL usually accounts for only 
a small portion of the blood’s 

store of lipoproteins—perhaps no more 
| than 20% in most adults (but as much as 
| 50% in infants)—doctors long felt that it 
could not have any really significant effect 


Like tiny garbage trucks, hauling it off for disposal 


have discovered that middle-aged male 
runners have HDL levels nearly 50% high- 
er than their peers; their levels might be 
mistaken for those of young women, who 
are naturally endowed with more HDL 
and seldom have heart attacks. Other 
studies have shown that shedding flab 
and following a diet rich in vegetables 
and vegetable oils, but low in red meat 
and dairy products—along with moderate 
drinking (a cocktail or two a day)—can 
also elevate HDL. In the future, drugs 
may also be used; a compound known 
as PHB (for sodium para-hexadecylam- 
inobenzoate) has been shown by Boston 
University’s Dr. William Hollander to 
raise HDL levels in monkeys 

Such measures will not by themselves 
provide foolproof insurance against ath- 
erosclerosis. Dr. William P. Castelli, di- 
rector of laboratories for the Framingham 
Heart Studies, advises people to keep a 
tight rein on their consumption of such 
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cholesterol-rich foods as hard 
cheese, eggs and cream 

Castelli also has advice for doctors: in- 
stead of relying only on total cholesterol 
counts, they should also measure the ratio 
of HDL to other lipoproteins. If it is suffi- 


meat, 


| ciently high—and there are no other un- 


toward signs—the patient probably runs 
little risk of heart disease s 


Blood Bath 


A cure for schizophrenia? 


hat is the cause of schizophrenia? 
That question has long stirred pas- 
sionate debate among doctors. The most 
common of major mental disorders. 
schizophrenia is in fact not the Dr. Je- 
kyll-Mr. Hyde split personality of myth 
but a whole family of illnesses character- 
ized by such distressing symptoms as de- 
lusions. disordered reasoning, hallucina- 
tions, withdrawal and other bizarre 
behavior. In his classic studies. the Scot- 
tish psychiatrist R.D. Laing has argued 
almost poetically, that schizophrenia is 
only a reaction to the insanity around us 
-of parents. family and even society at 
large. Humbug, reply more orthodox phy- 
sicians. who say that schizophrenia is 
most probably a result of a flaw in body 
chemistry 
Last week the argument was tilted 
sharply in favor of this organic expla- 
nation of the disease. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Society for Neuroscience in 
Anaheim, Calif, two California scientists 
reported that they had isolated a chem- 
ical from the blood of schizophrenics that 


| may be at the root of their illness. Drs 


Frank Ervin of U.C_L.A.’s Neuropsychi- 
atric Institute and Roberta Palmour of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
described the substance as a variant of a 
peptide—a short chain of amino acids 
—that belongs to a family of newly dis- 
covered opiate-like brain hormones called 
endorphins 

Ervin and Palmour emphasize that 
they have no firm proof that the molecule. 
which they have dubbed leu-endorphin. ts 
the cause of—or even related to—schizo- 
phrenia. But if it is, its removal offers pos- 
sible treatment for the illness. which ac- 
counts for nearly 20% of the mental 
patients in US. hospitals 


he California researchers isolated the 

peptide from material filtered from 
the blood of schizophrenic patients who 
had undergone hemodialysis—blood puri- 
fication by kidney machine. Of ten pa- 
tients studied, seven showed such a pro- 
nounced remission of their symptoms that 
they were able to leave the hospital for the 
first time in years. In fact. dialysis seems 
so promising that a dozen clinics are now 
planning to begin using it in experimental 
treatment of schizophrenics a 
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10 years ago Amana revolutionized the art of 
cooking by introducing the greatest discovery 
since fire... the first countertop microwave oven 
that operated on ordinary 115-volt household 
current. Since that time the Amana Radarange 
has become the famous name in microwave 
cooking. 

To celebrate this exciting 10th anniversary 
year Amana is offering, for a limited time only, a 
sensational opportunity to own and enjoy the 
popular Amana Touchmatic Radarange with 
Cookmatic Power Shift... at an unfor jettably 
low anniversary sale price at Participating 
Amana Retailers. 





q The 10th Anniversary 
S537 of Amana Radarange Microwave Ovens. 






The Amana” Touchmatic™ Radarange® Micro- 
wave Oven . . .The first microwave oven with a 
memory . . "remembers" just how long to defrost 
—“remembers” just how long to cook —““remem- 
bers" to call you for dinner. Then it even “re- 
members" and displays the time of day. 


Fespossf-F=) 


Exclusive Cookmatic Power Shift'™ — puts you in 
full control of everything you cook. Just slide the 
shift to the exact speed you want. Change 
speeds as you cook. Keep dinner warm until 
you're ready. Offer expires December 24, 1977. 
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If it doesn’t say Amana. —it’s not a /Radarange, 
BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLO TRADITION OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP, M!CROWavEOvEN 


For information write Ann MacGregor, Dept. 677, Amana Retrigeration, inc,, Amana, lowa 52204 


A Raytheon Company 





AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, ete. New authors welcomed. For 
complete information, send for free booklet V-85 
Vantage Press, 616 W. 34 St.. New York 10001 





Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


..-Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 


The burning itch and pain caused by 
inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues 
can cause much suffering. But there is 
an exclusive formulation that in many 
cases gives prompt relief from this iteh 


and pain, It helps shrink swelling of 
such tissues caused by inflammation 
120 


Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients reported similar successful re- 
sults in many cases. This medication is 
available at drug counters everywhert i: 
inder the name Preparation H". 

There’s no other formula like Prepa 


ration H. Ointment or suppositories, 










Milestones 


BORN. To Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, . 
a law student at the University of N 
Mexico and daughter of the late Rob 
F. Kennedy, and David Townsend, - 
teacher of Greek at St. John’s Colle; 
their first child, a daughter, and Rc 
Kennedy's first great-grandchild: in Sa 
ta Fe, N. Mex. Name: Meaghan Kenn 
| dy Townsend 








BORN. To Marisa Berenson Randall, 30, je 
setting actress (Barry Lyndon, Cabare 
and James Randall, 33, a rivet manufa 
turer: their first child, a daughter; in L 
Angeles. Name: Starlite Melody 


DIED. René Goscinny, 51, creator of Astéri 
France’s most popular comic strip; of 
| heart attack; in Paris. Astérix, a dimi: 
utive Gaul, was a spokesman for all tt 
shrewd little guys who fearlessly take c 
bigger adversaries—not for ideologic: 
reasons but in order to be able to eat, drin 
and be merry. Three weeks before he die: 
Goscinny realized his dream of being syr 
dicated in the U.S 


DIED. William C. Sullivan, 65, former No 
man at the FBI who became an Outspe 
ken critic of Director J. Edgar Hoove 
of a gunshot wound received while dee 
hunting near his home in Sugar Hill, N.H 
As head of the domestic intelligence di 
vision for a decade, Sullivan was involves 
in many abuses including “black bag” op 
erating and illegal wiretapping of Nation 
al Security Council phones that were late 
revealed by the Senate Intelligence Com 
mittee. Though long a loyal lieutenant o 
Hoover's in his obsessive war agains 
| Communism, Sullivan later criticizec 
Hoover's extremist views and retired ir 
1971 after arriving at his office to find hi: 
nameplate gone and his lock changed. 


DIED. Roswell Garst, 79, lowa farmer whe 
played host to Nikita Khrushchev during 
the Soviet Premier's 1959 visit to the U.S. 
of a heart ailment; in Carroll, lowa. A pi- 
oneer In corn growing and cattle-feeding 
techniques, Garst arranged the first sale of 
U.S. corn seed to the Soviet Union—an 
act that helped ease East-West relations 
during the cold war. When Khrushchev 
visited Garst's Coon Rapids farm, he re- 
| marked, “I have seen today how the slaves 
of capitalism live, and they live pretty 
well.” Describing himself as a sort of 
“corn belt Brigitte Bardot” for visiting 
Russians, Garst continued to welcome 
them to his farm even during the '70s. 


DIED. Stanley (“Bucky”) Harris, 81, member 
of baseball's Hall of Fame who managed 
five major league teams during his 29-year 
career; of Parkinson's disease; in Bethes- 
da, Md. After playing second base for the 
Washington Senators, Harris became the 
“boy manager” of the team at age 27 and 
led them to the 1924 World Series title. 
After that the gentlemanly pilot had a 
flurry of failures, but in 1947 he guided 





the Yankees to the world championship. 
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Allied Van Lines: 


THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
AND MOST 
TRUSTED 
MOVER 
i : 


Last year 175,813 families trusted 
Allied...that’s 61, 510 more families 
than any other mover. 

Call your Allied —_— re s Estee 

in the Yellow Pages. ® 






































Sport 


| The Great Belmont Park Sting 


| Not exactl ya horse of a different color 





t was the final event of the day, a cheap 

claiming race on the inner-turf track 
at New York’s Belmont Park. With a 
mixed bag of nags running on a spongy 
grass surface, it was not the easiest race 
for bettors to sort out, and by the time 
the field of twelve horses paraded to the 
| post, rain was falling steadily. So it was 
understandable that many fans had start- 
ed to drift toward the exits. But some- 
thing happened during the ninth race on 


winner. “Hi, Doc,” the stablehand said 
The salutation was for Dr. Mark Gerard, 
veterinarian to Secretariat during that 


| Triple Crown winner's racing days and a 


familiar face to Belmont backstretchers. 
The chance encounter with the courier 
was to prove very troublesome. Three 
weeks later, a Uruguayan newspaperman 
called the Jockey Club steward at Bel- 
mont and told him that the horse in the 
winner's circle photograph was not Lebén 





Lebén in the winner's circle after long-shot victory at Belmont Park 





The horse that was alive ran as fast as his dead double, and now the vet is in trouble. 


Sept. 23 that stopped the exodus and sent | 


horseplayers back to stare at the tote 
board with envious wonderment. After 
leading most of the way, a 57-to-1 long- 
shot Uruguayan import named Leboén had 
breezed easily to a four-length win—and 
returned $116 for every $2 laid down by 
his few faithful followers. 

As Lebon was led to the winner's cir- 


cle, a handsome man in his early 40s went | 
to the cashier’s window to collect his in- | 


vestment of $1,300 in win tickets and $600 
in show tickets on Lebén. The cashier did 
not have the $80,440 payoff those tickets 
were worth on hand and told the bettor 
he would have to send to the track’s main 
safe for additional funds. Within a few 
minutes, a courier—who doubles as a sta- 
blehand at Belmont—arrived with cash. 
As he handed the money to the clerk, he 
glanced through the window at the big 
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but Cinzano, Uruguay's 1976 Horse of the 
Year. That brought Gerard under suspi- 
cion of engineering a horse-swapping 
“sting.” 

In the investigation that ensued and 
is still under way, it was learned that 
Lebon, Cinzano and a third horse, Boots 
Colonero, were imported to the U.S. by 


| Gerard in early June. But the day the 


horses arrived at Gerard’s Muttontown, 
N.Y.., farm, Cinzano was reported to have 
suffered massive head injuries in a barn 
accident—the circumstances of which 
have never been explained—and had to 
be destroyed. New York State racing of- 
ficials suspect that it was Lebon that was 
destroyed, not Cinzano, and that Cinza- 
no, a blue-chip colt, was run as Lebén 


| —a raced-out plodder who had sold at 


auction for $600 a few weeks before Ge- 
rard purchased him. 





a 








horse...” 





Gerard seems an unlikely candidat 
for such shenanigans. As a top track vet 
erinarian, he tended thoroughbreds fc 
some of America’s best-known owner! 
and trainers. But in recent years, Gerar 
has augmented his lucrative practice b 
importing South American horses. H 
buys cheap and sells high: Lebon was put 
chased for $1,600 in Uruguay and sold t 
Jack Morgan, a former assistant of Ge 
rard’s, for $10,000. Some racing people be 
came wary of Gerard’s activities. Says 
trainer at one premier stable: “When 
came to work here, my owner told m 
never to let Gerard in his barns, never t 
let him treat our horses.” 

New York State Racing and Wager 
ing Board Chief William Barry has wid 
ened investigations under way before th 
scandal broke to include computerize 
screening of every owner, trainer an 
jockey—some 36,000 people—licensed 
operate at the state’s [5 tracks. One gos 
of the search: to check all links to Ge 
rard, who investigators think may hav 
owned horses racing in the state throug 
front men. Veterinarians licensed to prac 
tice at state tracks are barred from suc 
conflict-of-interest ownership. 


hat similar scandals do not occur fre 

quently would appear to be a matte 
of luck rather than the thoroughness of th 
identification standards set up by racin 
officials. American-bred horses are re 
quired to bear lip tattoos in most state: 
However, tattoos often fade with age an 
—as was often done by rustlers in the Ol 
West—can be altered. The only foolprox 
form of identification is comparison of th 
chestnuts, or night eyes—horny growth 
on the inside of the legs. Like fingerprint 
in humans, no two sets of night eyes ar 


| the same. But registration of the night eye 


and tattoos is not made until a horse | 
brought to a track for racing, not soon a’ 
ter birth. Only New York tracks requir 
the expensive night-eye procedure. 

The Gerard case spotlights a prot 
lem that can only be compounded ¢ 
the number of tracks and official racin 
days increase. In recent years, New Yor 
State has expanded its racing season fror 
258 days in 1973 to 302 days this yea 
The demand for horses to fill expandin 
meetings—and the opportunity for sway 
and swindles—grows with each additior 
al racing day, making it difficult for hai 
ried stewards and security investigator 
to keep tabs on all thoroughbreds. Th 
growth of exotic betting devices—supe! 
fectas and the like—with their huge pay 
offs represents an additional impetus t 
crooked horsemen. Perhaps the only one 
within the racing community to benef 
from the latest scandal are the bookie 
Says one oddsmaker: “It’s very good fc 
business. Every tout around is tellin 
guys, ‘Hey, listen, I know somethin 
about this horse. It’s not really th 
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12 YEARS OLD WORLOWIDE + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF - GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHIVAS BROTHERS LT 
’ ens agtrcee 


- Chivas Regal ~ 


The Chivas cradle. 


A neat way to baby his 12-year-old. 


The Chivas half-gallon/1.75 liter ¢ radle, or (plus $2 for postage a andling)—together 
baby his — with the name to be imprinted (no more than 20 
ly, espe- letters, please)—to Chivas Regal Cradle-I'N, 

everything. PO. Box 5061, Smithtown, New York 11787. 
minates costly Or get one as a gift to yourself. 


pouring stand, is a most | 
Chivas. It's designed t« 
cially the man who thor 
It's economical, too, since it © 7 of a 
spilling of the Chivas. Just silt and pour neatly. Phe Chivas Cradle. Is there a more appro- 
To get the personalized Cradle send $9.98 — priate way to show off a precious 12-year-old? 


, A 
Ada loca! and state sales tax where 











Marlboro 
Lights 


The spirit of Marlboro 
in a low tar cigarette. 


— ‘wodittos {* 
preteen 
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Marlbora 


LIGHTS 





Lighter in taste. Lower in tar. 
And still offers up the same quality 
that has made Marlboro famous. 12 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report eet 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








